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All the Facts— 


No Opinion 
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Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 
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New Committee 


To Aid Handling 
Of Tax Disputes 


Advisors Expected to Ac- 
celerate Disposition of 
Questions of Policy as 


They Arise. 





« Retained as Advisory 


Council to Mr. Blair 


Final ‘Decisions Will Rest With 
the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and 
His Assistant. 


Creation of a special advisory com- 
mittee within the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to aid in accelerating the dis- 
position of controverted tax cases has 
been announced by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, David H. Blair, who 
explained orally September 9, that in 
addition to hafidling the cases more ex- 
peditiously, it was expected that ques- 
tions of policy would be more promptly 
disposed of than heretofore. 

It was explained also that the advisory 
committee can be of much service in 
lifting the present burden from the 
shoulders of the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue and the Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Charles R. Nash, leav- 
ing the Commissioner’s office, however, 
with final dispositions without requiring 
the present amount of detail work. 

Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 

There has been established in the office 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
a committee designated the special ad- 
visory committee, consisting of a chair- 
man, members, and a required personnel 
to perform the duties incident thereto. 
The general purpose of this body is to 
examine into the reasons underlying the 
accumulation of pending income-tax 
cases in the bureau. 

Duties of Committee. 

Pursuant to this general purpose, the 
committee will consider and act upon, 
subject to the approval of the Commis- 
sioner, (a) cases pending in the bureau 
on which the advice of the Commissioner 
is desired as to questions of bureau 
policy; (b) cases arising out of the mail- 
ing of deficiency letters as prescribed 
by the revenue act of 1926; and (c) 
cases not falling within (a) and (b), 
submitted to it by the office of the Com- 
missioner. 

The functions heretofore performed by 
the 60-day conference units of the cor- 
poration audit division and the former 
personal audit division, with such modi- 
fications as are deemed necessary, will 
become a part, of the functions of the 
committee. 

Subject To Commissioner. 

The establishment of the special ad- 
visory committee, as one of its’ func- 
tions, provides a means whereby ques- 
tions of policy arising with respect to 
income-tax cases pending in the bureau 
may be considered and determined by 
a technical body whose conclusions rep- 
resent the concurrent views of its mem- 
bers, subject to the approval of the 
Commissioner. 

Units of the bureau organization may 
submit to the committee, through proper 
channels, matters upon which it becomes 
necessary to obtain the advice of the 
Commissioner before final action is taken 
on specific cases or groups of cases, 
thereby affording an opportunity, for 
those in the bureau engaged upon the 
technical ‘work associated with pending 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Employes Not Serving 
Full Time Reinstated 


Regain Positions When Resig- 
nation Was Effected Through 
Misinterpretation. 





The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announced on September 9 that 
it had authorized the reinstatement of 
Government employes who had resigned 
from their positions on reaching the re- 
tirement age under the misapprehension 
that they had rendered the 15 years of 
“allowable service” necessary to entitle 
them to retirement on pension. A letter 
was addressed to all departments and in- 
dependent offices of the Government 
setting forth the Commission’s position. 

Reinstate Two. 

It was explained orally at the offices of 
the Commission that the Commission 
had reinstated two employes in individ- 
ual cases brough* before it where depart- 
mental interpretation of the Retirement 
“Act of July 3, 1926, had appeared to work 
an injunctice to employes and the pur- 
pose of the letter was to put all depart- 
ments on notice as to the Commission’s 
position toward such cases. 

Such cases arise sometimes because 
of mistakes in dates, it was explained, 
but more often because of errors in 
computing the 15 years of “allowable 
service,” which the law says employes 
must serve to be entitled to pension. 
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| New Ways Perfected France Is Given 


To Analyze F eldspar 


Develoryment of two new micro- 
szopic methods for the analysis of 
feldspar was announced in a state- 
mcnt by the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, Septem- 
ber 9. The .ull text follows: 

Two new microszonie methods for 
the quantitative analysis of feld- 
spar which seem suitable for com- 
mercial plant control work have 
been developed by the Bureau of 
Standards. 

The new methods involve quanti- 
tative analization of the optical 
properties, contristed with the 
usu:.| chemical prore:.. analysis. 

Feldspar ‘s an important natural 
raw material used largely in the 
manufacture of china, - porcelain, 
glass, and enamels. It varies greatly 
in composition, containing different 
amounts of mineval impurities. It 
is imporia « to know the composi- 
tion of the feldspar used in order 
that the properties of the finished 
product may be more easily con- 
irolicd. 





Expansion Is Urged 
In Air Defenses of 
Panama and Hawaii 


Representative James to Ask 
Congress to Amplify Five- 
Year Program for 
Army Aviation. 


Returning to Washington after swing- 
ing around a circuit of Army posts in 
the West, including Panama and Hawaii, 
by train, airplane and steamship, Repre- 
sentative James (Rep.), of Hancock, 
Mich., who handled most of the military 
legislation in the last Congress, has 
nearly completed an inspection tour un- 
dertaken to get first-hand information 
for use at the coming session. 

Recent progress in aviation he declared 
in an oral statement just made, doubt- 


less necessitates revision and enlargement | # . J 
|.ties against American goods. 


of the $150,000,000 five-year airplane 
program for the Army, thatthe real de- 
fense of the Panama Canal and Hawaii 
depends on aircraft, and that twice as 
many airplanes are needed at both Pan- 
ama and Hawaii as are available under 
present military allotments. He has in- 
vestigated housing aircraft and 


long itinerary. 
Aviation Aided by Appropriation. 

“Congress, upon the initiation of our 
House Committee on Military Affairs,” 
Mr. James said, “put on the statute 
books authorization for expenditure of 
$150,000,000 for the Army Air Service in 
the five years after its adoption in 1926. 
This provided funds for purchase and 
construction of airplanes, and for their 
maintenance and maintenance of officers 
and men of the Army Air Corps. 

“The passage of that law stimulated 
activity among the manufacturers of air- 
planes, It spelled progress in national 
defense and encouragement of the air- 
craft industry. 

“The importance of aviation, both as 
to national defense and as to its com- 
mercial devlopment, cannot be overes- 
timated. The Lindbergh flight and other 
flights, successful and otherwise, since 
that notable trans-Atlantic achievement, 
have made. aircraft development one of 
the paramount, matters of national con- 
cern. 

‘“Tt may be that the next war, when- 
ever and wherever and however that may 
happen, will not be won by aircraft. Cer- 
tainly, however, that country which lacks 
a sufficient air defense would be the loser 
in such a conflict. 

“Today, as I pointed out in The United 
States Daily some weeks ago, every Ger- 
man civilian plane that is built is so 
constructed that within a few days it 
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other | 
Army needs at many places during his | 


Copy of Proposed 


Trade Agreement 


Department of State Sends 
Draft of Most-Favored-Na- 


tion Treaty to Serve 
As a Model. 


| ' —__——- 
‘Similar to Articles 
| Signed With Germany 


| Announcement Made After 
Learning F re nc h Tariff 
Schedule Puts High Rate 


on American Goods. 


A draft copy of a most-favored-nation 
trade agreement has been forwarded to 
the French Government by the Depart- 
ment of State September 9 following re- 
ceipt of a report that the new French 
tariff schedule. had applied maximum 
rates instead of average rates against 
American goods and that approximately 
$90,000,000 worth of American imports 
would be effected. 

Like German Treaty. 

The draft treaty was described by the 
Department of State as being essentially 
similar to the trade agreement between 
the United States and Germany which 
grants most-favored-nation treatment to 
the goods of both countries. 

The copy of the draft treaty was sent 
to France about two weeks ago, it was 
stated, and negotiations between the two 











countries should begin in the near fu- 
ture. Negotiations probably will take 
place in the United States since the 
latter initiated the request for a trade 
agreement. 

To Clear Up Situation. 

The Department of State believes, it 
was stated, that the conclusion of the 
proposed treaty will take care of the 
situation existing in France today as 
a result of the application of high du- 
The De- 
partment was not informed of the fact 
that maximum instead of average duties 
would be applied against American goods 
until less than 24 hours ago, it was 
stated. 


Agricultural Office 


Is Opened in Oregon 


Regional Branch Will Coordi- 
nate Research Work in 
Four States. 


Establishment of a regional office of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics at 
Portland, Oreg., to develop and coordi- 
nate economic research work of the Bu- 
reau in the States of Oregon, Washing- 


ton, Idaho and Montana, was announced | 


September 9 by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. William A. Schoenfeld, for- 
merly assistant chief of the Bureau, will 
have charge of the new regional office. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

A regional office to serve as a contact 
station between the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and public and pri- 
vate marketing and research agencies in 
the Pacific Northwest has been opened 
in the new Post Office Building, Portland, 
Oreg. William A. Schoenfeld, formerly 
assistant chief of the Bureau, has been 
placed in charge. Mr. Schoenfeld’s work, 
being regional in character, will require 
that considerable time be spent in Seat- 
tle, Wash., where he will use space in 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 





Physicists Test Rubber Compounds in Effort 
To Supplant British Control of Cable Market 





Emphasis Placed on Deep Sea Insulation by Experiments 
Carried on by Bureau of Standards. 





Pressures equivalent to those existing 
on ocean beds 814 miles below the sur- 


face are being produced in a basement | 


room of the East Building, Bureau of 


Standards, Department of Commerce, in 
the course of experiments to determine 
the durability of rubber compounds as 
an insulating material for submarine 
use. The work has been in progress 
three years, it was stated orally Sep- 
tember 7 by Arnold H. Scott, junior 
physicist, who is taking the electrical 
measurements of the tests. 

In the past two years more than 60 
rubber and 4 or 5 gutta-percha com- 
pounds have been studied under pres- 
sures up to 10,000 pounds per square 
inch (approximately that existing at an 
ocean depth of.3% miles) to determine 
their value as cable insulators, Mr. Scott 
said. In charge of the investigations 
are H. L. Curtis, senior physicist, and 
A. T, McPherson, associate chemist, Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


“The real incentive of our  experi- 


ments,” Mr. Scott stated, “is the Brit- 
ish monopoly of gutta-percha and con- 
sequently cable manufacture. The Con- 
gressional act authorizing the military 
cable between Seattle, Wash., and Sitka, 
Alaska, a project completed in 1904, car- 
ried with it a clause restricting the cable 
to domestic manufacture. Formerly ap- 
proved methods had demanded gutta- 
percha cables, but necessity now required 
the choice of a seamless rubber cable. 
This cable was found extremely unsatis- 
factory, and deteriorated to the extent 
that after 19 years of questionable service 
fully nineteen-twentieths of its electrical 
current was escaping. When it became 
necessary in 1921 to replace the orig- 
inal cable, the Signal Corps of the United 
States Army, looking forward to the 
possibility of a second restriction to the 
domestic product, called upon the Bu- 
reau of Standards for aid in determin- 
ing a satisfactory insulator which would 
be obtainable by American manufactur- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


| 
| of genuine and imitation seal and beaver 





South Wales Now 


Restoring Forests 





The once famous Great Forest of 
Brecknock, England, which ranged 
from Llyn-y-Fan to Ystradfellte in 
Breconshire, in South Wales, cov- 
ers a large area of wild and moun- 
tainous country, is now being re- 
stored, say advices from Consul R. 
C. Busser, Cardiff, Wales, made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 

The Forestry Commission has 
already planted about 110 acres of 
moorland at Glasfynydd, between 
Trecastle and Llyn-y-Fan, and about 
160,000 young spruce and _ larch 
trees have been planted, while for 
future plantings 1,000,000 seedlings 
are being sown, the report states. 


Industry Is Invited 


To Stop Misbranding 
Of Seal and Beaver 


Dyers and Dressers Asked to 
State Attitude Towards 
Calling Conference on 
Trade Practices. 


Dyers and aressers of skins or pelts 


have been asked to give their views as 
to the desirability of holding a trade 
practice conference to discuss alleged 
unfair practices in the industry, it was 
announced September 9, by the Federal 
Trade Cofnmission. If a desire is ex- 
pressed by a sufficient number, it was 
stated, recommendation for a conference 
will be made. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Dyers and dressers of skins or pelts 
of genuine and imitation seal and beaver 





may participate in a trade practice con- | 


ference to discuss alleged unfair prac- 

tices in this industry. Chief among the 

practices. to be considered will be false 
; and misleading advertising and branding 
of imitation seal skins and beaver skins. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
sounding out opinion of the industry as 
to whether such a conference is desired. 
If a desire is expressed by a sufficient 
number, reconimendation fot a confer- 
‘ ence will be made. 

If held, the action of a conference will 
doubtless indigate whether the interest 
of the public is to be served best by 
proceeding with the trial of several in- 
dividual complaints now before the Com- 
mission, or whether the industry by its 
own action desires that the practices in 
question be abandoned at one time by 
all users thereof. 


Inquiry Is Probable 





President Also Indicates Likeli- 
hood of Regulation of Trans- 
Oceanic Ventures: 


[By Tetegraph.] 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Rapip City, S. D. 
Sept. 9.—A Federal investigation of re- 
cent disasters resulting from the many 
attempts to span the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans by air is likely, it was indicated 
here today in behalf of President 
Coolidge. 

The Executive discussed the problem 
with callers, particularly with respect to 
the posisbility of congressional regula- 
tion of such flights, designed to lessen 
the hazard and prevent “foolhardy” avi- 
ators from attempting to make nonstop 
flights over the ocean. 

He has not yet made up his mind on 
the question, and is somewhat dubious 
about the feasibility of regulatory meas- 
ures. He velieves, however, it is neces- 
sary to assemble all evidence and see if 
anything can be done to make trans- 
oceanic air travel cole. 

In common with the sentiment of all 
the American people, Mr. Coolidge ex- 
pressed his great regret over the recent 
losses of life in attempts to fly from one 
hemisphere to another. He is of the 
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News Summary 
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of every article 
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be found on the ° 
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mary is classi- 
fied by Topics | 
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Alaska Is Land Rich in Promise 





She Anited States Dailu 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 





py aenres can change public 


ernment practically so much. Public 
opinon, on any subject, always has a 
central idea from which ail its minor 
thoughts radiate.” 





President of the United States. 





opinion can change the Gov- 


—Abraham Lincoln. 


1861—1865, 
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1949 
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Says Senator Willis After Tour 


Ohio Legislator States Necessary Capital Will 
Be Available With Better Transportation. 


Alaska needs capital and wise legis- 
lation and improved transportation fa- 
will its investment, 
according to Senator Frank B. Willis, of 


cilities encourage 


Ohio, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
who has just returned from a tour of 
the territory. In a_ statement. issued 
upon his return, Senator Willis said that 
people should be encouraged to go to 
Alaska, “invest their money, develop the 
country and make homes for happy and 
prosperous people.” 

The statement in full text follows: 

My trip to Alaska was interesting, in- 
spiring, and informative. I went as a 
private citizen of my own motion, paid 
my own way, and was, therefore, per- 
fectly free to go when and where I 
pleased and make such inquiries as to me 
seemed proper. 

Alaska is the last great American 


Rich New Scallop Bed 
Found by Fisheries Patrol 


What promises to be the richest find 
in the history of the scallop industry 


in Nova Scotia was described in a re- | 
port received by the Department of Com- | 


merce from the American Consul at Hal- 
ifax, Erik W. Magnuson. 
was said, was made on August 22, 1927, 
when the fisheries patrol boat FBI, in 


This find, it | 


command of Captain George Baker, re- | 


ported to H. H. Marshall, fisheries over- 


seer, a large bed of scallops near Briar | 


Island on Digby Neck, Nova Scotia. 


The announcement just made by the | 


Department of Commerce follows in full 
teRt: ™ 

This big find* off Briar Island is the 
second one made off the coast of Digby 
County within the past few days. The 
fisheries patrol boat Arleux searching 
for scallops in the Bay of Funday located 
an immense bed of the shell fish about 
15 miles out in~the bay off the Point 
Prime lighthouse, which * ‘situated at 
the entrance to Digby Basin. These two 


scallop beds are reported on reliable au- | 
thority to be the largest areas yet dis--| 


covered in the waters off the coast of 
Nova Scotia and the value is calculated 
to be enormous. 


Turkey Makes Move 
_ To Revive Credit 








Agreement Said to Have 
Been Reached With Her 
Bondholders. 


Agents of the Turkish government and 
representatives of French, British, Bel- 
gian, German and Italian bondholders of 
various Turkish loans are reported to 
have reached an agreement, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been advised by 
the American Consul at Paris, H. Merle 
Cochran. 


Although no 


there are practically 


American holders of these bonds, the | 


agreement is significant in that it indi- 
cates the Turkish government’s purpose 
to take steps toward rehabilitating its 


credit, it was stated orally at the Finance | 
and Investment Division of the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce September 9. Follow- 
ing is the full text of the report: 

The following stipulations in regard 
to the financial settlement of that part 
of the Ottoman public debt incumbent 
upon Turkey (an average of 67 per cent) 
are reported: : 

The first interest payment is 
made prior to June 1, 1928. 


to be 


The Turkish government agrees to | 


make these annual disbursements for 
that part of the debt charged to it in 
Turkish pounds gold: From 1928 to 1935, 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





Higher-Priced Planes 
Being Shipped Abroad 
Number Exported This Year 


Smaller Than in 1926 But 
Value More Than Doubled. 








Foreign purchases of higher-priced 
planes in the American market are indi- 
cated in the report on airplane exports 
during the first half of 1927, issued by 
the Automotive Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on September 9. The 
report shows that exports during that 
period totaled i9 planes valued at $311,- 
610, whereas the number was 26 during 
the same _ period “of 1926 valued at 
$123,941. 

The fact that the number of planes 
shipped out decreased as compared with 
1926, their value more than doubled is 
significant, it was stated orally at the 
Automotive Division, in that it reveals 
the unit price of the planes exported in- 
creased nearly fourfold, that is, from 
$4,767 to $16,400. This shows that most 


frontier. Its people number some 35,000 
white inhabitants and nearly as many 
natives, and jllustrate the usual frontier 
characteristics. The people of Alaska 
are energetic, courageous, honest, indus- 
trious. 

Life and property are as safe in 


Alaska as in any State of the Union. 
Robbery and hold-ups are unheard of. 
I traveled more than a thousand miles 


into the interior visiting farmers, mining 
camps, road construction gangs, ete. I 
did not see one drunken man the whole 


time I was in Alaska. 

The resources of this great empire are 
almost beyond belief. Coal mines more 
than 40 feet thick outcrop at numerous 
points. In the Healey District this coal 
is being mined with modern machinery 
and under the best possible condition. 
The veins being worked at this particular 
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Use of Simplified _ 


Practice in Electric 
Industry Suggested 


Department of Commerce 


Expert Recommends Ex- 


pedient to Eliminate 


Wastes and Reduce Costs. 


The employment of simplified practice 
procedure as “a tool for the electric in- 
dustry” was suggested in an address be- 
fore the Accounting Section of the Penn- 
sylvania Electric Association at» Bedford 
Springs, Pa., September 9, by the assist- 
ant chief of the Division of Simplified 


Practice of the Department of Commerce, | 


Edwin W. Ely. The Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation is the eastern geographic division 


| of the National Electric Light Associa- 





tion. 

Mr. Ely stated that the electric indus- 
try has been keenly alert in the matter 
of simplifying and standardizing its 
processes and equipment, in many re- 
spects setting the pace for other indus- 
tries. He explained that simplification 
1s a commercial expedient and that sim- 
plified practice means the reduction of 
variety in sizes and dimensions and was 
designed to eliminate waste and decrease 


| costs, 


Following is the full text of his ad- 


| dress: 


While the story we have to tell in- 
dustry is fundamentally the same on all 
occasions, we make a special effort to 


emphasize the appropriate aspect in or- 
der to as nearly- as possible fit that 
story to the particular needs of the 


group concerned. Let me see how well 
I can accomplish that end today. 
Unlike a good many college students 
I had it drilled into me fairly early in 
the curriculum, that I must acquire a 


knowledge of such things as commercial | 


geography and astronomy, and that I 
must become familiar with French and 
Latin, not because it was expected of 
me that I become a non-stop aviator 
or a linguist, but because I needed that 
knowledge to maintain my equilibrium 
when contemplating the general scheme 
of things. Therefore, I was thoroughly 
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Diversion of Funds 


To Flood Use Refused 





Authorization Forbidden for 
Expenditures from Appropria- 
tion for Rivers and Harbors: 
The authority of the Secretary of War, 
Dwight F. Davis, to use for flood control 
on the Mississippi River $2,000,000 of 


| the river and harbor appropriations for 


1927 to be reimbursed from anticipated 
appropriations by Congress, has again 
been denied by the Comptroller General, 
J. R. MeCarl, it was announced Septem- 
ber 9 by the General Accounting Office. 

After stating the controlling principles 
in the use of appropriations, Mr. McCarl 
agreed with Secretary Davis that an 
emergency existed in the flooded regions 
of the Mississippi River. In view of le- 
gal obstacles he regretted that he could 
not authorize expenditures from an ap- 
propriation not yet legally available. 

The gravity of the situation, Mr. Mc- 
Carl pointed out, was a subject for con- 
sideration by legislative bodies of the 
States and the United States. The re- 
sponsibility was not wholly upon the 
Government of the United States, he 
suggested. 

States involved in this matter of flood 
control work have further complicated 
the situation by their failure to comply 
with statutory requirements necessary 
for the use of Federal funds provided 
under the flood control appropriation, Mr. 
McCarl indicated. 3 

Mr. McCar! said that his previous rul- 


of the planes were of new production | ing was based on fundamental principles 


and modern design, it was stated. 
All of the planes, except 3, were des- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


established by the Constitution, by stat- 
utes enacted by the Congress, and by 
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Crop Condition 
Slightly Under 
Ten Year Average 





Decline More Noticeable in 

Cotton Belt and Corn Belt 

West to lowa and Minne- * 
sota, Report Shows. 


Wheat Estimates 
Indicate Increase 


Department of Agriculture Ap- 
proximates General Oats 
‘Yield as Well Below 


Five-Year Average. 


Crop conditions throughout the country 
have declined to a point where it is esti« 
mated to be 1.9 per cent under the 10- 
year average, according to a statement 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
on September 9. The decline was espe- 
cially noticeable in the cotton belt and in 
the corn belt west to Iowa and Min- 
nesota. The indicated corn crop was esti- 
mated to have declined, whereas the 
wheat crop was estimated to be larger. 

Following is the full text of the report 
issued by the Department as based upon 
the tabulated estimates of correspondents 
throughout the field: : 


The composite condition of crops in 
the United States on September 1 was 
98.1. This indicates that crops were 1.9 
per cent below their 10-year average con- 
dition on that date. This composite con- 
dition is 0.9 below the corresponding 
composite on August 1, and 6.5 lower 
than the composite of per acre yields 
last year. This year’s total acreage in 
19 cultivated crops is about 1 per cent 
below that harvested last year. Ten- 
year average condition (not normal) is 
the base, 100. 

During August crop prospects de- 
clined still further in the cotton belt. 
They also declined in the corn belt west 
to Iowa and Minnesota, but farther west 
the generally good crop prospects show 
further substantial improvement. For 
the country as a whole the composite of 
crop condition and yields is now 1.9 per 
cent below the September 1 average 
during the last 10 years. 

With generally good growing condi- 
tions in the west, abundant to excessive 
rain in much of the south, and with 
drought and some scattered frosts in the 
Lake States, prospects have improved 


| for corn, spring wheat, barley, flaxseed, 
| sweet potatoes, tobacco, grain sorghums, 


peanuts and broomcorn. Decreases are 
indicated for cotton, oats, white pota- 
toes, beans, hay and some fruits, 


Corn Decrease In East. 

Corn: The indicated production of 
corn increased 73,000,000 bushels during 
August in the Central States west of 
the Mississippi; 36,000,000 bushels in the 
South Central States; but in the Corn 
Belt, east of the Mississippi, a decrease 
of 46,000,000 bushels was shown between 
August 1 and September 1. Slight in- 
creases were indicated in other sections 
of the country. 

Compared with the 1926 crop, the 1927 
corn crop shows a decrease of 278,000,2 
000 bushels, or 37 per cent in the Cen- 
tral States east of the Mississippi River. 
An increase of about 13 per cent, or 
133,000,000 bushels is indicated in the 
West Central States. The Southern 
States will produce almost as much corn 
as the very large crop grown there last 
vear. 

In the important Central and North- 
ern States, corn needed favorable Au- 
gust weather to make up for its poor 
start, but forcing .weather did not ma- 
terialize. Corn conditions remain low, 
abnormally so in the Ohio Valley and 
Lake regions, and the crop still faces 
the hazard of serious frost damage. The 
necessity for long continued and favor- 
able fall weather te enable anything like 
the usual percentage of the crop to ma- 
ture in the Corn Belt as a whole is be- 
coming more apparent. 

The lateness and poor condition of 
much of the crop suggests that more 
than the customary percentage of the 
acreagegin the corn-for-grain States will 
be cut for silage, and that a much 
greater share than usual will need te 
be hogged off. A shortage of silage 
corn may occyr in some northern dairy 
sections. 

Killing frosts have already been res 
ported in the northwestern counties of 
Minnesota, but the extent of frost dame- 
age is as yet unimportant. In Iowa corn 
made fair progress due to more. favors 
able. weather late in the month, and 
temperatures since September 1 have 
been unusually favorable. x 


Good Prospects in lewd. 

A special survey in Iowa indicates 
that with favorable weather, 28 per cené 
of the crop will be safe by September 
20, and not more than 68 per cept will 
be safe by October 15. 

In Missouri only 28 per cent of the 
corn was dented by September 1, and 46 
per cent was in the dough stage, 8 : 
cent had not yet tasseled and will ; 
mature, and 24 per cent was tasseling, 
and will mature only in the event of 
unusually late frost. 

Nebraska corn is in good condition as 
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Chefoo Becomes Center of Western Education in China; _| Bureau of Standards 


Schools Function 


issions Surrender 
Control to Chinese 


| Primary and Higher Instruction 
. Given, as Well as Voca- 
tional Training. 


hae Despite unsettled conditions in China, 


schools in Chefoo are conducted as usual | 
increased regard is manifested for | 


the value of education, according to a 
tement by the American Consul at 
foo, Leroy Webber, just made public 

by the Bureau of Education, Department 

.of the Interior. 

Although Shantung Province itself, of 
'which Chefoo is one of the chief ports, 
*is probably one of the most conservative 
“ip all China and, in the past, a strong- 
shold against things foreign, says Mr. 


“Mow is one of China’s educational cen- 
ters. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 
2—22X 
~ Shantung Province, of which Chefoo 
is one of the principal ports, is natural- 


wly associated with the name of that | 
wreat scholar, Confucius, who was born | 


swithin its precincts. For centuries his 
steachings formed the basis of Chinese 
education. 

The Province, itself, is probably one 
of the most conservative in all China. 


eit has been in the past a stronghold | 


against things foreign. It was in Shan- 
fung that the Boxer uprising had its 
inception. 

Yet strange to say, educatipn along 


western lines has made splendid pro- | 


one of | : ‘sa i 
Each girl pays a nominal tuition Ice 


gress, and today Chefoo is 
‘China’s educational centers. 

Chefoo was the first port opened to 
‘foreign trade in Shantung, and as such 
Was early made a center from which 
western Christian education was pro- 
moted. 
modern-style schools promoted by Chi- 
mese were also early established in 
_Chefoo. 

Owing to unsettled conditions in 
iChina since the revolution in 1912, and 
to a lack of encouragement from the 
Government, progress has not 
rapid. Nevertheless, to-day this city is 
an educational center, and the sur- 


rounding country has the beginnings of | sed 
| cide 
teaching done in all grades and classes 


a growing educational system. 


School Life Proceeds 
In Midst of Civil War 

During the past year, schools have 
‘epened and been conducted in much the 
“game manner as in previous years, when 
internal and external political condi- 
‘tions were not undergoing such tension 
as has recently been experienced 
“throughout the country. There has 
been no special setback to education in 
‘general. 
, An fact, ond is impressed with the 
More than usual regard by both 


students and gentry for the value of | 


education and for the importance of 
settling down to hard study, instead 


of yielding to the temptation to par- | 
educational, and during the past year had | 


ticipate continually in political and 
antiforeign demonstrations. Such dem- 
onstrations as have occurred have been 
_of short duration and have been charac- 


terized with comparative moderation. | 
| propriation of $1,200 a year from an | 
missions | 


Students in general have been willing 
to cooperate with those in authority, 
whether school or Government officers, 
“in assisting in the creation of such pub- 
lic opinion as their elders deemed for 
the best interest of the community and 
the nation. 

Not including the popular education 
and other night schools, there are alto- 


gether 39 or 40 schools of all grades in ! 
| should r 


Chefoo. Of these, two are of the kinder- 
garten grade, seven or eight of lower 
primary grade, 17 of lower and higher 
primary grade, three of junior high 
school grade, and 10 of senior high school 
or of still higher grade. 

Eight are schools for girls, and the 
kindergartens, one lower and higher pri- 


primary schools are coeducational. 


“Majority of Village Schools 
Exclusively for Boys 

_ In the surrounding country, practically 
_every village with as many as 100 homes 
has a primary school, and a village with 


fs many as 1,000 homes may have six | 


or seven. 
Most of these schools are of lower pri- 


‘officially registered. Strictly speaking, 
the latter are private village schools, but 
those that are registered are little dif- 

“ferent, since they are practically all pri- 

“yately maintained. 


»increasing. Practically all of the lower 
‘primary mission schools in the country 
are coeducational. 

-- The number of students attending the 
-country schools ranges from 15 to 20 as 


“a minimum to from 40 to 50 as a maxi- | 


In the city of Chefoo, the total 
is above 


*-mum. 
attendance in all the schools 


© 8,000. 


-Expenditures Met 
From Tuition Fees 


Both the schools in Chefoo and those | 
| east Shantung. 


in the surrounding districts are for the 
most part dependent on tuition receipts 
\ for their maintenance. Very little aid 
_ sis given by the Government, and only a 
“few receive material assistance from rich 
- - patrons. : 
"= One form of support for schools that 
“Sis commonly practiced is that of allowing 
_%a portion of the income from the rental 
vot village temple land and buildings to 
“be used toward school expenses. 
» Certain temple property that is owned 


§ 


"in common by the village or clan mem- | 


*bere ie rented to provide for the upkeep 


of the temple and for the expenses con- | 


“nected with the temple and ancestral 
“worship. In recent years, the practice 
“has developed in some places of using a 


. 


| “the Water Products”) 


| merly 
| become semimission. 
| control and the management have been 

assumed entirely by Chinese Christians, 
but in one (Shin Yi School), the original | 
appropriations by the foreign board have } 


| School), though there is no 


N lly, ivat d public | ‘ 
ee pees ane yey | mercial school. 


been | 








| teachers. 


| School, 
| Wen School. 


“mary, and possibly several of the lower | entirely 





part of such income toward the support 
of village or clan schools. 

Mission schools in the interior are 
coming to be more and more self-sup- 
porting, either: from tuition receipts or 
from assistance given by wealthy 
Christian farmers or prosperous Christ- 
ian business men living in the district, 
who make generous contributions to the 
schoo! and church work of their native 
villages. 

In Chefoo, although it is true that 
most schools are mainly dependent on 
tuition receipts, a few receive Govern- 


ment support and two in particular are | 


largely maintained by rich patrons. 
The Swei Tsan (literally translated 
School, 
educates young men with regard to the 
products of the sea, deep sea fishing, 


etc., and the naval academy, are entirely | 
| supported by the Government, and cer- | 

tain customs receipts are used to main- | 
| tain the Tsan Si School (Silk College). 
Webber, education along western lines | 
has made splendid progress and Chefoo | 


Managements Assumed 


| By Chinese Christians 


Mission schools in general 
small appropriations each year from the 
foreign mission board, and the salaries 
of the missionaries conducting or as- 


sisting in these schools are entirely pro- | 
| vided by the foreign boards. 
In Chefoo two schools that were for- | 


American mission schools have 


for the present been continued. 


In the other (Chen Kwang 
such 


Girls 


propriation, missionaries are invited to 
assist in teaching English and music. 


of approximately $5 gold per term. 
A third mission (Yih W en 
School) is under control of a board of di- 


sc hool 


l“rectors with a two-thirds Chinese major- 
This is an Anglo-Chinese and com- 


ity. 


Although the Chinese department re- 


| ceives an appropriation, the English and 
| commercial a 
| porting except for the assistance given 


departments are 


by missionaries. The three last schools 


show the present tendency of mission | 


schools gradually to become Chinese in- 
digenous Christian schools. 


In-recent years there has been a de- 


improvement in the quality of 
of schools. Both mission and government 


normal schools have contributed to this 


improvement, and the former pretense | 


at teaching English and western sub- 


jects in Chinese schools is rapidly becom- | 


ing a thing of the past. 

Better discipline is maintained 
more serious effort’ is given by 
teachers and students. 
ern subjects are taught and English is 
started in the higher primary schools, 


and 


proper emphasis is given to Chinese lan- | 


guage and culture. 


Shin Yi Primary Schoo! 

Provides Coeducation 
The outstanding primary 

Chefoo is the Shin Yi School. 


school in 
It is co- 


Tuition fee 
year (two 


an enrollment of 260 pupils. 
is approximately $6 per 
terms). ; 

Though semimission, recelving an ap- 


American board of foreign 
(Presbyterian), it is entirely controlled 
and conducted by a Chinese board of 
directors and a Chinese principal and 


considered by Christians and non-Chris- 
tions alike as the model primary school 
in this section of China. 

Of the higher schools in Chefoo four 
seive special mention, namely, 
College, Water Products 
Sericulture College, and Yih 


Naval 


the 


The naval college is a Government 


| school in which young men are trained } 
} to become officers in the Chinese Navy. 


The students in this school are supported 
> the Government. 
this is a school for 


However, as all 


| China, and is largely controlled by offi- 


Province of Fukien, most 
have been from that 


cers from the 


of its students 


| province, and very few, if any, from the 


Chefoo d Owing to the continued 
civil wars, this school has been reduced 
from an enrollment of from 150 to 200 
students, to only 30 or 40. 


Vocational Institutions 
mary grade, and thé\majority are not | 


Supported by Government 
The Swei Tsan (Water Products) 
school, as already mentioned, is a voca- 


| tional school entirely supported by the 
| Government. 1 
~ . ; > Ve > t 

a . | purpose of looking to the developmen 
The majority are for boys only, though | 
provision for the education of girls is | 


It has the very worthy 
and conservation of China’s fishing in- 
dustries. 4 

It is a new school and has a small en- 
rollment. An encouraging feature is 


| that the Government, in spite of the dis- 


tracting pressure of civil war, is con- 
tinuing to maintain and support 
school. 

The Tsan Si school (Silk college) is 
another very laudable school. Located 


| on the south hills of this city and pos- 


sessing many acres of land suitable for 
the growth of mulberry trees and the 


| shrub oak, this school is specializing in 


developing the native silk industry in 


While experimenting on the one hand, 


| on the other it is training young men 


and women in alternating classes of 30 


or 40 in the whole industry of silk cul- | 
| ucation teachers are teachers in the lo- 


ture. It is performing a great service 


| by distributing under trained direction 


mulberry tree plants and silk worm eggs 
among the farmers, who 4re encouraged 
to participate in the silk-farming indus- 


| try. 


Yih Wen High School 


Large and Flourishing 
The Yih Wen schoo! has the distinc- 


tion of being the largest and most flour- | 


ishing school of high-school grade, not 
only in Chefoo, but in the province of 


which | 





| per term. 
For several years enrollment reached | 
How- | 


receive | 
| a total of 500 or more students. 
| ever, during the year 1936, owing to the 
| economic slump due to the unsettled con- 


Thati s, both the | 


ap- | 


self-sup- | 


both | 


Although west- | 2 oa : : 
| est American mission schools in China, 


| Christian Association. 


It has for several years been | 


this | 


| raised locally. 


Effectively in Midst of Civil War 


Tuition Fees Cover 
Most of Expenses 


Subsidies from Churches and 
Government Support Num- 
ber of Institutions. 


Shantung. It is the largest 
school of its sect in all China, and in- 
cludes as departments a preparatory, a 
high school, and a school of commerce. 
Students are attracted to the Yih Wen 
school from all parts of north China as 
well as from Shanghai, Canton, and other 
southern cities. Considerable numbers 
come from Manchuria and Korea, and 
recently several non-Soviet Russian 
men have been accepted as students in 
the commercial department. 7 
Tuition fees vary from $15 to $30 gold 
There are two terms per year. 


mission 


ditions, the number attending dropped to 
about 440. 


Perhaps the most important feature of |! 
the progress in the Yih Wen school dur- | 
ing the past year has been the success | 


attained in the program of gradually 


turning over the control and manage- | 
ment of the school to Chinese Christian | 
For some time | 


leaders and educators. 
the board of directors has 
thirds Chinese majority. 


had a two- 


In the direct management of the schoo] | a : : 
7 anagement of the sc a when it is required to cover longer in- 


Th. 1008 the aueeuties tas tervals of time the conditions have not 


similar and even greater progress has 
been made. 
ulty became predominantly Chinese. The 


| experiment was made of promoting Chi- 


nese teachers of outstanding ability and 


leadership to direct charge of all depart- | 


ments of the school, including the school | x Vaadtetios: ta 


| other slight variations are 
| into the period which can be neither 


of commerce. 

These gentlemen have very earnestly 
and efficiently assumed the duties of their 
positions, much to the satisfaction of the 


foreign missionaries in any way con- | 


nected with the school and to that of 
the entire student body. 


indigenous school is 
The school’s budget, including mission- 
aries’ salaries for the present year, was 
$56,715 Mexican, 


and other receipts from Chinese sources. 


Popular Education 
Given in Night Schools 


This also indicates that the school is ! 


early approaching the time when the mis- 
sionaries’ relation to it may become 
purely auxiliiary. Thus one of the larg- 


whose work is principally conducted in 
English, and whose advance curriculum 
is technically commercial, has in the past 


| year made distinct progress toward the 


ultimate goal of all mission schools— 


| that of becoming a Chinese indigenous 


school, 
Another form of education in .Chefoo 
that is very noteworthy is that of the 


“popular education night schools” con- | 
Men’s ! F ae 
| justment of the driving magnet. 


the Chinese Young 
This education is 


ducted by 


free to the public. 
As the city, with a population of well 


over 100,000, is now caring for only about ; 


3,000 children in its regular schools, one 
readily realizes the need for these night 
schools. They are conducted in regular 
school buildings, chapels, churches, fac- 
tories, and residences from 7 to 9 o’clock 
each evening. The terms are from Sep- 
tember to February in the fail and win- 
ter, and from March to July in the spring 
and summer. 

The fourth year of the popular educa- 
tion schools 
The results show that the plan for mass 
education has been carried on with con- 
siderable success. 


uations. The attendance has comprised 
4,450 men and 2,486 women and girls. 

In securing students for these schools 
big notices, giving dates of opening and 
places of schools, are posted on the 
streets. Handbills for enrollment are 
also widely distributed. Occasionally, 
regular school students help in enlisting 
students for the night schools. 

The classes conducted in the spring 
are 1,000-character classes, and those 
held in the fall term are 2,000-character 
classes. For the latter, students are 
enlisted from the 1,000-character grad- 
uates of the previous terms. 


Schools Graded by Number 
Of Characters Taught 

Graduates of the  1,000-character 
classes are able to read the very simple 
Chinese newspapers and to write a suf- 
ficient number of characters for ordi- 
nary daily use. Graduates of the 2,000- 
character classes are able to write let- 
ters, to keep accounts, and to read sim- 
ple books. 

They are also taught common knowl- 
edge, history, geography and arithmetic, 
and how to be: good citizens, 

Boys and girls showing special apti- 
tude in learning are encouraged to at- 
tend regular day schools, and several 
have been supported by the Y. M. C. A., 
and by friends of the popular education 
movement, to continue their education 
through a period of years. 

About 9 out of 10 of the popular ed- 


cal day schools. Others are. Bible-men 
and Bible-women and persons of other 
professions. 

The schools are wholly supported by 


| the education department of the Chefoo 


Chinese Y. M. C. A., and the funds are 


These teachers receive between $2 and 
$3 gold per month. A large number 
give their services free, 





| variable force arising 


of which more than | 
$40,000 Mexican was from tuition fees | 


has just been completed. | in amplitude and period of vibration 





|} reau of Standards, 


Nearly one-tenth of the | 
money has been given by foreign friends, | 
| and the balance by Chinese contributors. | 


Studies Tuning Fork 


As Device for Timing 


Instrument Used in Past to 
Measure Short Intervals 
of Time. 


Try Several Materials 
eens 
Control of Amplitude and Driv- 
ing Power Are Principal 
Problems. 


The Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is engaged in a 
study of the old-fashioned tuning fork 
in an effort to utilize it as a timepiece, 
according to a statement made by Paul 


R. Weyl. physicist of the Bureau. A | 
summary of Mr. Weyl’s conclusions was | 


published in the issue of September 9. 

The full text of Mr. Weyl’s report 
made public September &, follows: 

The possibility of using the tuning 
fork as a timepiece has been in the 
minds of scientific men for many years. 
Koenig’s “Clock fork” will be remem- 


bered as one of the early attempts in | 
| this direction. 


The compactness of a 
tuning fork, its supposed uniformity of 


| vibration, and the possibility of finely 
| subdividing the second appear to have 


been the qualities which have recom- 
mended the tuning fork for this par- 
ticular purpose. 

The tuning fork has frequently 
been used successfully as a timing de- 
vice where only short intervals of time 
are involved. For intervals so_ brief 
that a freely vibrating fork can cover 
them before its motion dies away, the 
problem is quite simple of solution; but 


yet been satisfactorily met. 
To prolong the vibrations of a fork 


| indefinitely some form of drive is neces- 


sary; and every form of drive suggested 
and tried up to the present time has 
one way or an- 
introduced 


foreseen nor controlled. 


The old-fashioned magnetic drive in- | 
| volved a circuit-breaking device attach- 


ed to a prong of the fork, usually a 


‘ es : | light needle dipping into mercury. Such 

Financially this advance toward the | 
school’s becoming a Chinese Christian ! 
also noteworthy. | 


a device will not run long without 
requiring cleaning and adjustment. Con- 
tact by means of a spring involves a 
in the spring 
which may accelerate or retard the fork 
by a small amount. 

The invention of the electron tube 


permitted the construction of a mag- | 


netic drive which required no contact 
breaker attached to the fork. Con- 
siderable improvement has been pos- 
sible in the performance of driven tun- 
ing forks by means of such tubes, and 
for some purposes, where the highest 
accuracy in measurement of time is not 
of so much importance as a reasonably 
small division of the second, such a 
drive is all that can be desired. But 
precise measurements of the rate of a 
fork thus driven disclose residual 
variations in its period greater than can 
be tolerated in such work as gravity 
determinations. These variations may 
arise from several causes, 

One cause of variation is that the 
effect of the drive upon the fork varies 
perceptibly with the position and ad- 
The 
frequency is sometimes quite sensitive 
to small variations in this respect. 

Perhaps the most serious source of 
difficulty is the fact that the period of 
a fork may be a function of the ampli- 
tude of its vibration; that is, the fork 
may not obey Hooke’s law of propor- 
tionality of force and displacement when 


| it is a question of accuracies of. one 


part in a million. Temperature effects 
are comparatively easy to control, but 


control of amplitude is another matter. | 


A slight and momentary fluctuation in 
the driving current may cause a change 


sufficient to increase or decrease the 
periodeof time indicated by the fork by 


: - ; an amount intolerable for the purpose 
Since 1923 there have been eight grad- | pe 


of exact measurements. 

Though a fork may maintain a sur- 
prisingly constant rate over long pe- 
riods of time, due to the averaging out 
of such fluctuations in alternate direc- 
tions, yet it must be remembered that 
it is for short intervals of time that the 
tuning fork is most desired as a time- 
piece. In gravity determinations, for 
instance, it is desirable to reduce the 
time involved in making a determination 
from hours to minutes and, if the tuning 
fork is constant over hours and variable 
over minutes, nothing is gained by its 
use. 

With this difficulty in mind, the Bu- 
in attacking the 
problem of the use of the tuning fork 
as a timepiece, has begun by investi- 
gating the accuracy with which forks of 
different materials obey Hooke’s law. 
It was soon seen that the customary 
method of rating a fork against a cali- 
brated break-circuit chronometer was 
not capable of carrying the accuracy of 
the rating far enough to give a suf- 
ficiently decisive answer to this ques- 
tion. 

The most accurate standard of time 
is probably a freely swinging pendulum, 
as used by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey for measuring the intensity of 
gravity. A method has been devised 
for rating a fork against such a stand- 
ard of time, over periods as short as 
one cycle of a half-second pendulum. 
Certain difficulties ‘in the behavior of 
this apparatus are now being dealt with. 
Like every extremely senstitive device, 
an attempt to use this apparatus has 
brought to light certain unsuspected dis- 
turbing effects in the vicinity, all of 
which have not yet been eliminated. 

With this apparatus well in hand, it 
is intended to carry out studies of the 
effect of amplitude upon frequency with 
forks of a large number of materials, 
in the hope of finding some substance 
which will meet the very severe require- 
ments of a tuning fork to be used as a 
timepiece over moderately short inter- 
vals of time. ‘ 
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Fixation of Wages and Hours of Labor 
Vital Fuctors in Trade Agreements 


Bureau of Labor Statistics States Inclusion of Arbitration 


Clauses Also Is Usually 


Wages form one of the principal 
features of all agreements entered into 
between employes and employer, it is 
stated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in making public a digest of trade ar- 
ticles filed with the Bureau in the year 
1925. Hours of work are another im- 
portant factor in most agreements, the 
Bureau states, and wherever possible it 
appears that some provision has been 
made for arbitration of controversies 
between employer and workers. 

The full text of the Bureau’s survey 
dealing with wages, hours of labor, ar- 
bitration and other features of the agree- 
ments, follows: 

Searcely an that 


agreement exists 


does not state the wages to be paid, 


which are always considered as a muini- 
mum, however; the lowering of existing 
higher wages to the minimum rate is 


| generally forbidden, but higher rates are 


permitted to be paid. Lower rates are 
authorized to be paid workers handi- 
capped in some manner. ~ 

Wages are frequently stated by the 
hour in building and metal trade agree- 
ments, but by the week in agreements 
in most other occupations. Generally 
they are paid in cash weekly, but often 
at a stated hour on a specified day. Oc- 
casionally payment by check is allowed. 

The giving of a bonus is frequently 
forbidden, as is Also the adoption of a 
piecework system. When the latter pre- 
vails, prices are often settled by a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of 
the employers and employees. 

When work is done outside the city, 
an employee is generally paid, in addi- 
tion to transportation, board, and lodg- 
ing, for the time consumed in traveling 
from the shop to the job and return, 
sometimes additional to the eight hours 
put in on the job and sometimes con- 
sidered as a part of the eight hours’ 
work for the day. 

Contractors who have been unable to 
meet the pay roll in the past must fur- 
nish bond to meet it in the future. Se- 
curity for the faithful performance by 
the employer of the terms of the agree- 
ment is occasionally demanded, but tak- 
ing security from the employee is often 
prohibited. 

The hours of work are always stated 
in the agreement, which also frequently 
specifies the exact hour of beginning and 
of ending work and the period to be al- 


| lowed for the noonday meal. 


The eight-hour day is very generally 
observed, as will appear in the extracts 
from agreements that follow. The 44- 
liour week is practically the rule in sev- 
eral trades, notably building, clothing, 
longshoremen, metal and stone, and to a 
certain extent in the printing trade. 


Thére are several instances of a nine- | 


hour day, or a 54-hour week, but the 
general tendency is in the direction of 
shortening the working hours. There are 
cases of a 46%-hour week, a 45-hour 
week, a 714-hour day and a 42-hour week, 
while moving-picture operators rarely 
work over 6% hours per day. Sometimes 
48 hours are worked in 5% days, or 45 
hours in five days. There are several 
instances of a 40-hour week worked in 
five days all the year round, or for part 
of the year. Where printers are obliged 
to work on holidays, 5, 5%, or 6 hours 
frequently constitute a day’s work. 

A week is almost invariably defined 
as six days. Sunday is usually observed 
as the weekly day of rest, though in con- 
tinuous industries any day may be so 
observed. 


State Holidays Are 


Frequently Observed 

State holidays are frequently observed 
by unions as rest days. Some unions 
do not observe every holiday, while 
others do. Jewish holidays are often ob- 
served by unions composed largely of 
Jews. Work on Labor Day is generally 
forbidden except to protect life or prop- 
erty and at a reduced number of hours. 
A Wednesday half holiday is observed 
during the summer by some unions. 

As a rule men are not paid for a holi- 
day when no work is performed, but the 
practice is becoming increasingly com- 
mon, outside the building trades, to pay 
for holidays, or for some of them at 


‘least. 


Furthermore vacations with pay are 
provided for in several agreements. The 
usual provision is for one week’s vaca- 
tion after one year of service, but the 
vacation period may be 10 days or two 
weeks. 

As a rule, work performed before or 
after the regular daily schedule of hours 
is paid for at the rate of time and a 
half and work done on Sunday: and holi- 
days, including Saturday afternoon 
where the 44-hour week prevails, at 
double rates, though there are many ex- 
ceptions to this statement, as appears 
in the agreements here printed. In 
emergencies, overtime is occasionally 
paid for at straight time, and no extra 
charge is made for the first hour or two 


| of overtime in a few agreements. 


Some unions have the overtime rate 
of time and a half in all cases; others 
charge the overtime rate of double time 
always. Sometimes the provisions are 
time and a half for the first two ‘or 
three hours of overtime and double time 
thereafter, or before 9 o’clock and after, 
or before midnight and after. Some- 
times triple time is required for Sun- 
days and holidays. In one case time and 
a half is required for four hours, double 
for the fiext four, and triple for the 
third four. Pieceworkers receive over- 
time pro rata, in one case 15 per cent 
extra. Sometimes the overtime is 
charged on a one-minute or five minute 
basis; in others on an_ hourly basis. 
Occasionally employers are forbidden to 
suspend work during regular hours in 
order to absorb overtime. Overtime is 
to be equally distributed among the em- 
ployes. 

Overtime work is opposed by the un- 
ions and many provisions are made to 
reduce the amount of it. In some cases 
no overtime work is allowed until the 
union officials have been notified and 
permission granted by a business agent, 








Sought by Both Sides. 


a joint arbitration board, a joint com- 
mittee representing the union and the 
employer, or the officers of the union or 
the employers’ association, such consent 
to be in writing in one case. 

Overtime is permitted generally in 
case of emergency, to save life or prop- 
erty, when a shop has no vacant room 
for additional workers, or the union is 
unable to furnish the needed help. 

In other cases the amount of over- 
time is limited to one day a week, three 
hours a week, four hours a week, one 
hour a day, two hours a day, three hours 
a day, or the busy part of the year. In 
one case a@ man who has worked six 
hours’ overtime in any one week must 
take a day off the next week. 

In continuous operations and in trades 
where night work exists regularly or the 
employes work in shifts, overtime rates 
do not apply. Instead there is often a 
separate scale prepared for such cases, 
which calls for either a slight increase 
in wages over the day seale or a de- 
crease in the number of hours worked 
per shift. There are instances where 
night work and Sunday work are ex- 
pressly forbidden. 

Unions endeavor to settle grievances 
by. conciliation if possible, resorting to 
arbitration only when conciliation fails 
(see p. 118). Grievances are handled in 
the first place by the employe affected 
and his foreman, and then by succeed- 
ing higher officials or committees of the 
union and of the employer. Frequently 
a grievance committee, known by vari- 
ous names, consisting of an equal number 
of employers and employes, is provided 
for to adjust disputes which cannot be 
settled by the employer and employes, 


| and if the committee is unable to agree 


it frequently has the right to add an 
extra man to its number. 

Many agreements contain clauses in 
regard to arbitration. Generally an ar- 
bitration board consists of an equal num- 
ber of representatives from each side, 
with a chairman appointed by the other 
members of the board. The decision of 
the board is always final and binding on 
both sides. 


Strikes and 
Lockouts Forbidden 


Strikes and lockouts are frequently 
forbidden during the life of the agree- 
ment, especially when a grievance is be- 
ing considered, unless ordered by the na- 
tional organization or a general strike 
exists. The refusal of union men to 
work with nonunion men or on an un- 
fair job, or on nonunion material, or on 
work destined for an unfait employer, 
or because the employer supplies work 
or goods to anyone whose employes are 
on strike, or who is in arrears in pay- 
ment of wages, is not generally consid- 
ered a breach of the agreement, though 
such stoppage does not generally occur 
when nonunion men in other trades are 
working for the same employer on other 
jobs. Syrapathetic strikes are allowed 
when ordered by the proper officials, but 
jurisdictional strikes are forbidden. 

Many agreements contain apprentice- 
ship provisions. Under these an appren- 
tice is articled to a certain employer, is 
registered with the union, serves a stated 
length of time, and is admitted as a 
journeyman on passing an examination 
given by a committee of the union, fre- 
quently in conjunction with a committee 
representing the employers. 

The apprenticeship period varies with 
the occupation. In general it is four 
years, in some cases five years, but fre- 
quently less, as three years, two years, 
i year, or six months. In several 
trades the period is not mentioned. Ap- 
prentices are to be from 16 to 22 years 
of age at the time of articling. 

Employers are limited as to the num- 
ber of apprentices they may employ. 


The number varies from 1 apprentice | 


for each 3 journeymen employed to 1 

for each 15 journeymen. 

apprentices vary from year to year. 
Employers are often given the right 





The wages of | 
published annually by the Bureau of 


to maintain schools for the training of 
apprentices, and apprentices are fre- 
quently obliged to attend evening 
school. They are often forbidd~ to be 
employed upon the night force, or to 
work overtime except with a journeyman 
or in case of emergency. One agree- 
ment forbids the employment of appren- 
tices, 

Outside of these five main provisions— 
union shop, wages, hours, arbitration, 
and apprentices—many matters appear 
in the various agreements, though not 
uniformly. An important one is that of 
unemployment. Various attempts have 
been made to tide over the slack seasons 
of work. The usual method has been to 
discharge the superfluous help and kéep 
at work only as many as are needed, in 
which case the agreement generally pro- 
vides that the older employes shall be 
retained and those with a shorter term 
of service shall be discharged first, and 
when the force is again increased the 
men are to be taken back according to 
their seniority and upon resumption of 
work former employes shall be engaged 
before new ones. Another method is to 
distribute the work as equally as possi- 
ble or to lay off the men in rotation or 
to shorten the length of the working day. 
A third is a system of unemployment in- 
surance, which is perhaps more thor- 
oughly worked out in the clothing in- 
dustries than in others. 
Unemployment Forms 


Part of Some Agreements ‘ 
Seniority is provided for in all rail- 

road agreements, many street railway 

agreements, and some others. 

The check-off is allowed in some 
agreements and seems to exist in others. 

Various provisions are inserted in the 
agreements relative to the comfort and 
safety of employes. For example, satis- 
factory sanitary arrangements may be 
demanded, with toilets, washrooms, 
dressing rooms and lockers; cold drink- 
ing water is to be furnished at all times; 
establishments are to be kept in a clean 
and sanitary condition; buildings in 
process of erection are to be inclosed 
and heated in winter; suitable shelter is 
to be provided to protect lives and 
health; dust-raising machines are to be 
provided with suction devices; suitable 
fire protection is to be provided. Several 
agreements require employers to carry 
liability insurance or workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, and to observe the 
requirements of sanitary standards and 
safety codes and laws of the State where 
located. 

In those trades where a union label 
exists which can be placed on products 
its use is often made compulsory. In 
places where service exists the use of a 
shop or union card is frequently re- 
quired. 

Agreements are generally made for 
one year, though other periods of time 
are adopted, as two years, three years, 
five years, and occasionally less than a 
year. Agreements for more than one 
year generally contain a provision al- 
lowing the wage section to be revised 
yearly. 

Many agreements are indeterminate in 
length and may be revised at any time, 
others may be revised at yearly periods 
and others, though made for a stated 
period of time, often contain a clause 
that the contract shall continue from 
year to year until either party notifies 
the other of a desire to determinate or 
change. 

Many methods of revising the agree- 
ment are used. <A rather elaborate one 
is that of the painters in St. Louis. 

The extracts here given are not a 
reprint of those that have appeared 
in the Labor Review, though several of 
the agreements printed in the bulletin 
have appeared also in the Labor Re- 
view. In the monthly publication the 
aim has been to show changes in agreec- 
ments as they are made, new and. re- 
newal clauses that appear in several 
agreements made in foreign countries. 
In this bulletin, however, the attempt 
has been made to give nearly in full - 


; one or two agreements typical of each 


trade, followed by extracts from other 
agreements containing additional mat- 
ters. As a rule wage provisions have 
been omitted, union wage rates being 
given in detail in a separate bulletin 


Labor Statistics. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED. HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Inquiry | a Be Made 
Into Water Metering 
Proposal of Chicago 


Chief of Engineers States No 
Decision Will Be Made at 
This Time on Project. 


Arguments Presented 
City Council Committee States 
Reasons for Wishing Re- 
vision of Metering Plan. 


Following a conference on September ¢ 


8 with the Finance Committee of the 
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Congress Urged to Expand Air Defenses 


Of National Outposts.at Panama and Hawaii 


Representative James Also to Propose Further Amplifica- 
tion of 5-Year Program for Army Aviation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


can be converted into a military plane. A 
German manufacturer has a plant build- 
ing fighting aircraft in Switzerland, and 
there are similar plants in Holland and 
Sweden. 

Conditions at Panama. 

“Army officers in Panama advised me 
that the real 
Canal lay in airplanes. There is the 
France aviation field on the Atlantic side 
of the Canal, and several million dol- 
lars are to be expended in the Allbrook 
aviation field on the Pacific side. 


“A week’s inspection in Hawaii con- | 


| vinced me that similar conditions exist 


City Council of Chicago, the Chief of | 


Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar Jad- 
win, made public a statement relating 
to the subjects discussed, which prima- 


rily dealt with the petition of the city | 
requesting modification of Condition 8 | 


of the existing permit authorizing di- 
versions of water for city use from Lake 
Michigan. 

No decision was made by the Depart- 
ment of War on the petition, General 
Jadwin pointed out in his statement. 
The committee, he said, asked why uni- 
versal meterization of water supply was 
not a local question with the city, and 


also asked modification of Condition 8 | 
of the permit granted the city by the | 
compulsory | 


Department which makes 
the meterization of water as a system 
of waste-saving. 

Meterization Discussed. 

The full text of Gentral 
statement follows: 

The finance committee of the 
council of Chicago called on the Chief 
of Engineers at 10:30 this morning. 

The purpose of the visit of the Chi- 
cago Committee was to discuss the sub- 
ject of meterization and water waste 
survey. 

The City Council of Chicago is con- 
fronted with a consideration of a change 
of Chicago metering ordinance and de- 
sires information on the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Why the Universal Meterization 
of its water supply to its consumers is 
not a local question? 

2. Why the city’s consumption of 
about 1,200 cubic feet per second should 
be coupled with the Sanitary District’s 
permit for withdrawing 8,500 cubic feet 


Jadwin’s 


per second when such 1,200 cubic feet | 


is not included within the amount. 

3. Will the War Department modify 
clause 8 of the Sanitary District’s permit 
if the City’Council of Chicago should 


adopt the substitute ordinance for the | 


universal metering ordinance that Mr. 


Harry Biosatt has discussed with the | 


Department and the details of which are 
embodied in the petition forwarded to 
the War Department by Commissioner of 
Public Works, Richard W. Wolfe, under 
date of September 2, 1927. 

Navigation Costs Increased. 

In answering these questions General 
Jadwin replied to the effect that the re- 
duction of several feet in lake levels had 
been: a subject of much discussion and 
controversy. 
in navigable depths increased the cost of 
navigation considerably. After investi- 
gation, the Joint St. Lawrence Board re- 
ported that approximately six inches of 
this reduction in lake levels was. due to 
the diversion at Chicago. Navigation in- 
terests on the Great Lakes and many of 
the cities and States bordering them had 
made complaint to the War Department 
under the laws for the protection of 
navigation. 

The matter has been in controversy 
for some 17 years. The question has 
been raised as to the extent of the 
jurisdiction of Chicago and of the Fed- 
eral government in the matter. After 
a long drawn out litigation, the 


Supreme Court of the United States : 


decided in 1925 that Chicago did not 


have the legal right to take water from | 


the lakes to the extent it was taking it, 
and that an injunction would apply 
against the Sanitary District unless 
within 60 days a permit were given by 
the War Department. The Depart- 
ment had no desire whatever to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Chicago beyond the 


extent necessary to protect the interests | 
with which it was charged by the laws | 


of Congress the 
courts, 


Willing to Issue Permit. 


as interpreted by 


The Department expressed a willing- | 


ness to issue a permit for 8,500 cubic 
feet per second provided certain con- 
ditions were complied with. 


the treatment of sewage in such a way 
that less water would be required so 
that at the expiration of the permit*\in 
five years the amount of water needed 
for this purpose would be reduced from 
8,500 to approximately 7,250 -cubic 
feet per second. This condition is be- 
ing complied with by Chicago at a 
large expense to itself. 

The other cities ‘on the lake take the 


water for domestic purposes, but after | 


treatment of the sewage it is returned 


to the lake and does not affect lake lev- | 


els as it does in the case of Chicago. 
Chicago is using on an average of 285 
gallons per person day, whereas Washing- 
ton is using 137 gallons. 
the wastage thus implied, this additional 
amount of water must pass through the 


siderably the cost of that plant. 
other condition’ was that Chicago should 
install a meterization plan which would 
accomplish the meterization of -90- per 
cent of its water service in 10 years. 
The War Department felt that this con- 
dition was necessary in order to insure 
that, while Chicago should have the 
water needed for domestic purposes, it 
should not waste it to an extent so 
greatly in excess of that used by other 
cities. 
Would Change Meterization. . 

Mr. Biossat indicated that the city 
administration would now like to change 
their meterization program so that in- 
stead of metering 90 per cent of the 
service they would agree to stop leaks, 
which they allege are large in number; 
would exercise their discretion as_ to 
which buildings were metered; and would 


The consequent reduction | 


*One of | 
the principal of these conditions was | 


in that outpost of our country. 
itary authorities in charges of the Ha- 


| waiian department of the Army told me, 





city | 


| the land and from the air. 


as the Panama Canal officers had told 


me as to the Canal, that aircraft consti- | 


tutes the real defense of those Islands 
and that twice as many airplanes are 
neded there as are provided under the 
five-year program we put through Con- 
gress last year. 

“Greater air defenses are urged for 
national defense by men in 


whom I talked. 
“I inspected every military post, fort, 


battery and military base on Oahu Is- |! 


land, making what was said to be the 
most thorough and comprehensive in- 
spection of Oahu’s defenses ever made 


by an individual member of Congress. | 


I looked over Ford Island, now occupied 
as a combined army and navy aviation 
base, Fort Weaver and Fort Kame- 


hameha, in Hawaii, as well as the naval | 


station at Pearl Harbor. 
I have seen those defenses from both 
My obser- 


vations from the air were made from 


| a tri-motored Fokker monoplane, taking 








; committee that the petition had 


| cago for study and report. 
In addition to | 


off from Wheeler Field, and I piloted 
the plane for a few minutes. 

My plane was piloted by Captain 
Clyde V. Finter, with Lieut. John S. 
Griffith, both of the Air Corps, as navi- 
gator. 
Maitland and Hegenberger made the 
first trans-Pacifie flight from Oakland, 
California, to Schofield Barracks. I flew 
over Honolulu and other places. 


| One Field Available 


For Over-Sea Flyers 

“There is now only one landing field 
in Hawaii where airplanes, fueled for 
a trans-Pacifie flight, may safely take 
off the “Barking Sands” field, Kauai. I 
believe it is imperative that. there be 
a field of similar size on Oahu for mili- 
tary avaiation purposes. 

For years there has been a contro- 
versy between the army and navy as 
to which service shall stay or leave Ford 
Island in Hawaii. The property 
nally was purchased for use by the War 
Department by Congressional appropria- 
tion. Later the navy established a naval 
air station there, too. 

Each branch has been trying to get 


substitute an 80 per cent meterization 
of the privately used water for the 90 
per cent meterization of the entire 
service. 

Mr. Biossat pointed out that the per- 
mit did not require them to stop leaks 
and did not place any limit on the water 


; they used for parks, schools and other 


public batidings, which are not metered. 
Generai Jadwin advised him that while 
not an original party to the issuance of 
the permit, he understood that it was 


| naturally assumed that Chicago would 


keep the leakage of her system within 
what were generally regarded as rea- 
sonable limits, and that if these leakages 
were not brought within reasonable 
limits it might become incumbent upon 
the Department to impose an additional 
requirement that this be done. 

He also invited Mr. Biossat’s attention 


to the fact that while Mr. Biossat had | 


claimed that 50 per cent of their con- 
sumption was metered, Colonel Schultz 
reported it as 81 per cent.. General Jad- 
win was of the opinion that considering 
the spirit of the permit,*the Government 
did not expect small sums of water to 
be saved by meterization of small users 
at the same time that large amounts 
were consumed in public buildings and 
parks, and that it was probably the in- 


| tention that the use of parks and public | 
; buildings should be subject to measure- | 


ments as well as the uses by private 
owners. 

‘ He invited attention to the fact that 
the city is already in arrears on its 
meterization, and asked why if the city 
was willing to meter up to 80 per cent 
and had now metered only to 31 per cent, 
ing under the permit at the 9 per cent a 
year contemplated by the permit. the re- 
sponsibility being on the city of Chicago 
as to the order in which its services were 
metered, and that he was not clear as 


| to the reasonableness of their position 
| in asking in effect a reduction from 9 


per cent to 8 per cent a year at a time 
when their performance was so much 
less than 8 per cent. : 

The Chief of Engineers informed the 
been 
referred to the District Engineer at Chi- 
It will be 
given considerate and complete atten- 
tion and after the report of the Dis- 


| trict Engineer, the Chief of Engineers 
sewage disposal plant and increases con- | 
An- 


will make his recommendations to the 
Secretary of War. 

The members of the Finance Com- 
mittee expressed themselves as satisfied 
with the information obtained by their 
visit and assured the Chief of Engineers 
of their intent to cooperate heartily with 
the War Department. 


In the issue of September 9, a state- 
ment by the Department of War relat- 
ing to the Chicago water diversion pe- 
tition was quoted as saying: “The Sec- 
retary of War on March 3, 1925, au- 
thorized an annual average diversion of 
2,500 cubic feet per second from Lake 
Michigan through:the channel of the 
Sanitary District under certain condi- 
tions.” The amount of the diversion was 
misstated through a typegraphice! error, 


It should have been “8,500 cubic fect per | 


second,” 


defense of the Panama | 


The mil- | 


other | 
branches of the Government service with | 


It was the same plane in which | 


origi- ! 


' the other off the island and the matter 
‘has been before the joint army and 
navy board for settlem:nt of the con- 
| trovérsy. A board was appointed in 

Hawaii to adjust the matter and the 
‘| question is still unsettled. 

As the result of my personal inspec- 
tion and investigation there, I believe 
that Ford Island is not only not large 
enough for both the army and navy 
services but that, in fact, it is not even 
large enough for either service alone, 
| in view of the expansion contemplated 
under the five year army air program 
and the aircraft development likely as 
the result of recent avaition progress. 

“I hope the question will be settled 
before Congress meets in December and 
if it is not then Cogress will have to 


land. We must look at the problem, 
not alone from the viewpoint of either 
service, but from a strictly national 
point of view of constructive aviation 
| work, 

“Ford Island, in my opinion, ultimately 
will have to be used as a site for the 
repair of aircraft and not strictly as a 
| flying field except in emergencies. If 
the army moves off of it, the army avi- 
ation service is going to need, jin ad- 
dition to Wheeler Field, a new field 
within the next 10 years. 

“Wheeler field can not be sufficiently 
enlarged to take care entirely of the 
army air activities. Wheeler Field and 
the army air station at Schofield Bar- 
racks should be materially enlarged. 

“The navy air service also will soon 
require another air station. 


Housing Requirements 


At Schofield Barracks 

“There is need in Hawaii of construc- 
tion of adequate nurses’ quarters near 
Schofield Barracks hospital, of modern 


barracks at Fort Kamehameha. 
present housing program for the army 
in Hawaii totals about $16,000,000. 

“Conditions in continental United 
| States, however, are even more deplor- 
able, except for the three projects I 
just mentioned, and it may be eight or 
10 years before the fund available can 
; be entirely used. 

“T stress Hawaii because I believe that 
Hawaii is the American key of national 
defense on the Pacific coast, whose oc- 
cupation by an enemy would endanger 
California, Oregon and Washington. It 
must be adequately defended, whatever 
the cost may be. 

“T believe the War Department might 
well supply -additional guns for Hawaii, 
especially on the island of Oahu. Sev- 
eral military roads should be constructed 
in addition to those already in use for 
military purposes. 

“Congress has been generous in ap- 
propriations for Hawaiian defense and 
more will be spent in the next few years 
in carrying out nlans already approved 
by the War Department. I believe that 
when the present plans of the War De- 
partment are completed the defenses of 
Hawaii will be in very fair condition. 

“And, ~-personally, departing from the 
purely military side, I believe when Ha- 
waii is- ready it should be admitted to 
Statehood and become the 49th State in 
the Union. 

“I repeat that in my opinion there 
should be additional military and naval 
aviation centers near Honolulu. I am 
going to recommend, when Congress 
convenes, the expenditure of perhaps 
$2,000,000 at Wheeler Field to provide 
for additional land, hangars, quarters 
for commissioned officers and noncom- 
missioned officers and other equipment 
there. 

“That field can be sufficiently enlarged 
to permit the safe taking off of such 
an airplane as the Fokker, for instance, 
if loaded with fuel for a trans-Pacific 
flight, We will need not only that field 
but Luke Field, and still another field, 
preferably near Honolulu. 


Trans-Oceanic Flights 


Destroy Isolation 

“T have been told that several foreign 
planes may land on American shores be- 
fore Congress meets. If they do, it will 
bring home to the average American cit- 
izen that this country is no longer a 
detached nation but one which may be 
attacked by airplanes in the next war. 

“T believe this situation is sufficient to 
warrant the Seventieth Congress in 
formulating and enacting legislation that 
will go even further than the five-year 
Army aircraft program. 

“T am neither an alarmist nor a big 
Army man. I have never favored a 
regular standing Army of more than 
125,000 men. I do not think the time 
will come in the near future when the 
United States will have a greater stand- 
ing Army in peace time unless additional 
men are taken from time to time For the 
Air Corps. 

“But I make the statement I have 
just made in the light of the progress of 
| aircraft and its potentialities and as a 
constructive view of what the United 
States should do to effect necessary air 
defense. 


War Department Plans 


For Housing Construction 

“T have found at North Island, near 
San Diego, California, a similar condi- 
tion as in Hawaii as to joint Army and 
Navy occupation of an island. North 
Island is not large enough to permit the 
development of both services there. One | 
or the other should get off North Island. | 

“Approximately $1,900,000 will be ex- 
pended in the development of Rockwell 
aviation field near San Diego, including 
the housing of personnel, building of 
hangars and other necessary work within 
the next four or five years under the 
present Army housing program. Most 
of this sum has already been been au- 
thorized and the remainder is practically 
assured of legislative authority. 

“The present plan of the War Depart- 
| ment is for the establishment of the First | 
; Army Division post at Fort Hamilton, 
N. Y.. the Second Division at Fort Sam 





settle which service shall leave the is- | 


barracks for the 27th Infantry at Scho- | 
field Barracks and construction of small 
The | 


| and of Fort Sam 


| Houston. 
| like 





| Houston, Tex., and the Third Divisional | 


Infantile Paralysis 
Continues to Show 


Increase Over 1926} Policy 4 


Reports From 42 States 
Show 317 Cases, Gain of 
Nearly 300 Per Cent. 


Increase Is Abnormal 
Weekly Review of Public 


Health Service Shows 
Diphtheria Prevalent. 


(INDEX 


INDEX 


| Sanction Withdrawn b y Navy Department 
For Trans-Oceanic Flights in Inland Planes 


nnounced in Cancéllation of Permission for Two 


Officers to Accomgarzy Captain Fonck. 


Leaves of absence granted by the De- 
partment of the Navy to Lieut. L. W. 
Curtin and Ensign S. V. Edwards to 
permit them to accompany Capt. Rene 
Fonck, French aviator, on his contem- 
plated trans-Atlantic flight in a Sikorsky 
three-motored plane, have been revoked, 


| it was announced September 9 by the 


Continued abnormal prevalence of po- | 


in reports received by the United States 


Public Health Service from 42 States | 
throughout the country, which for the | 


week ended August 20 of this year dis- 
close the presence of 317 cases of the 
disease, whereas for the corresponding 
week of 1926 the same States reported 
only 109 cases. 


Diptheria increased about 200 cases, | 


according to the weekly health review 
made public by the Public Health Service 


September 9. For the week ended Au- 
gust 20, 1927, 42 States reported 985 


cases of this disease, whereas for the | 
same week last year they reported 769 | 


cases, 


The full text of the review follows: | 


The United States Public Health Serv- 


regarding the prevalence of communi- 
cable diseases in the United States. 


The 99 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all | 


parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 


; than 29,530,000. The estimated popula- 


tion of the 93 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 28,860,000. 
Weeks ended August 
August 21, 1926: 
Cases reported 
Diphtheria: 
Ee OE, caw hvesiicens 
OO CHRO sc caves 
Measles: 
SL SRO ks civsiccs 


20, 1927, and 


| 99 cities 


Poliomyelitis: 
42 States 
Scarlet fever: 
AZ SEMROE vices sees 
99 cities 
Smallpox: 
42 States 
99 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
42 States 
UP CI AWS ree ksieen ears 
Deaths reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
93 cities . hea 
Small pox: 
93 cities ... 


0 0 


eeeeeetewre eens 


post at Camp Lewis, near Tacoma, Wash. 


| liomyelitis (infantile paralysis) is shown | 





| gation of the Navy 


Acting Secretary of the Navy, T. Doug- 
las Robinson. 

Mr. Robinson stated that the high per- 
centage of casualties and actual loss of 
life resulting from tramsoceanic flights 
“has led the Navy Department to the 
conclusion that such flights in landplanes 
are too hazardous warrant official 
sanction at this time.” 


to 


| 
| 
| 


In a letter to Captain Fonk, Acting | 


decision to withdraw the leaves of ab- 
sence of the two officers. 

The full text of the statement and let- 
ter follows: 

The mounting toll of life that has re- 


| Secretary Robinson informed him of the | 


benefit could be expected to result from 
another successful attempt. 

We are all interested in the advance- 
ment or aeronautics. To continue to 
risk lives without some striking contri- 
bution is manifestly unwise. 

All of the trans-oceanic flights of this 
summer have been made in landplanes. 
Flights over the sea, if they are to be 
of commercial value, must be made in 
seaplanes or at least in some form of 
aircraft capable of remaining afloat suf- 
ficiently long to give reasonable hope of 
rescue, 

I feel a keen responsibility for the 
lives of naval aviation personnel. In 
my judgment it is unwise to permit the 
participation of Lieutenant Curtin and 


Ensign Edwards in the projectedyland- | 


plane flight because of the increased risk 
resulting from probable bad weather. 


I greatly regret the necesity for this | 


decision because I feel that the success- 
ful completion of such a flight partici- 


pated in by two Americans and one gal- 


sulted from the failure of numerous at- | 
tempts during the past few months to | 
span the Atlantic and Pacific in land- | 


| Of Policy Adopted 


tress to the Navy Department, and with | 


planes has been the source of great dis- 


each los gof life reported, the sympathy 
of the entire Naval personnel has gone 
out to the families of those who have 
given their lives on such hazardous and 


| adventurous expeditions. 
ice has issued the following statement | 


Further, all of the resources at the 


command of the Navy Department have | 


been called upon to assist in every pos- 
sible way to aid in the search for miss- 


ing flyers, and, although hundreds of | 


thousands of dollars have been spent on 
these operations, the Navy Department 


has felt that such asisstance in the in- | 


terest of humanity has been more than 


justified and is in keeping with the obli- | 


to the country at 


| large. 


Much has ben demonstrated with re- 


' gard to the potentiality of aircraft; and, 


in these hazardous undertakings, whether 


rapid advances being made in science | 
; and in the perfection of mechanical ap- | 
, pliances so necessary to successful air- 


craft operation. Not too much credit 
can be given to those who have engaged 


! in these hazarodus undertakings, whether 


the expeditions have’ been successfully 


accomplished or have met with an un- | 


timely end. 

The high percentage of casualties and 
actual loss of life that these various 
expeditions now show has led the Navy 
Department to the conclusion that such 


' flights in landplanes are too hazardous 


“Camp Lewis is 19 miles south of Ta- | 


coma and one mile from American Lake. 
Approximately $4,500,000 will be appro- 
priated for permanent constr uction 
there within the next two years to ac- 
commodate the Third Division of the 
Army in permanent barracks and quar- 
ters. 

“These include as units the Division 
headquarters, military police, Third 
Tank Company, Third Field Artillery 
Brigade Headquarters, Headquarters 
Battery, Third Brigade, 10th Field Ar- 
tillery Regiment, 6th Engineer Regi- 
mhent, 3rd Division trains, Service De- 
tachments of the medical, Quartermas- 
ter and Signal Corps. The construction 
of the 10th Field Artillery barracks 
already is in progress there at a cost 
of approximately $800,000, and $125,000 
is now available for beginning the new 
hospital. 


“In Aline with this program for the | 


3rd Division, Brig. Gen. R. P. Davis has 
been assigned to the command at Camp 
Lewis to reconstruct and rebuild the 3rd 
Division. 

“Camp Lewis has a strategic position 
in a vital area, with ideal climate and 
terrain for troop training. — Its location 
meets the requirements for either tem- 
porary or permanent large concentra- 
tion of troops.’ Camp Lewis is far bet- 
ter off than some of the other camps 
that have temporary quarters. 

“At Maxwell flying field in Alabama 
it is proposed to expend $1,023,500 under 
the five-year program, in order to make 
it a permanent military post. There are 
no permanent structures now on that 
field. 

“The first expenditures will befor a bar- 
racks for enlisted men, costing $180,000; 
four officers’ quarters, $40,000; and quar- 
ters for 47 noncommissioned officers, $70,- 
000. Within two years there will be built 


| quarters for 23 additional officers, cost- 


ing $283,500. 

“Further expenditures will include re- 
pair shops and miscellaneous construc- 
tion, $170,000; hangers, $300,000; hos- 
pital, $24,000 and stable, $2,000. Max- 
well field is on the priority list under the 


| five-year army air program. 


“At Fort Sam Houston, Texas, I made 
a thorough inspection, accomplished by 
the commanders of the 8th Corps Area 
Houston and their 
staffs. There is no intention of abandon- 
ing any army air field there. 

“The House at the last session pro- 
posed to appropriate $1,876,000 for im- 
proved flying school facilities, but-it did 
not become law. Legislation for the 
same purpose will be pressed in the 
House at the coming session. 


to warrant their continuance at this 
time, and it has therefore become a ne- 
cessity for the Department to withhold 
approval for any Naval personnel to 
engage in transoceanic expeditions in 
landplanes similar to those that have 
been planned in the past. 


Life Conserved in Flights 


In Naval Seaplanes 
The first complete crossing of the At- 
lantic by aircraft was made by the Navy 


using seaplanes without the loss of life, 


although two of the three planes were 
forced déwn before reaching their first 
objective, the Azores. The third plane 
reached the Azores and thence proceeded 
to Lisbon. 

In the Navy’s attempted crossing of 
the Pacific to Honolulu by seaplane no 
loss of life resulted, although two of 
the seaplanes were forced to land and 
for nine days one was unaccounted for. 
The recent four-continent flight made by 
Commander Pinedo, of the Italian Navy, 
in a seaplane, gave further proof that 
seaplane operations afford the maximum 
of protection against loss of life in op- 
erations over vast expanses of water. 

For several months past, two officers 
of the Navy, Lieut. L. W. Curtin; U. 
S. N., and Ensign S. V. Edwards, U. S. 
N., have been on extended leave for the 
purpose of accompanying Capt. Rene 


; Fonck in a flight of a landplane from 


“The 4th Infantry Brigade and the ‘ 


2nd Engineers will be reunited with the 
Second Division there as soon as housing 
facilities are provided for them. The 
infantry brigade was meantime trans- 
fered to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, 
and the Second Engineers to Foft Logan, 
Colo., last June. 

“I have seen the same housing con- 
ditions at Camp Meade, at Camp Lewis, 
in Hawaii and elsewhere as at Fort Sam 
Fort Sam Houston is just 
all 
worse.”” 


the others, neater beticr nor ' 


New York to Europe: It will be recalled 
that Lieut. Curtin was associated with 
Capt. Fonck about a year ago as a mem- 
ber of the crew of a landplane that 
crashed upon its attempted take-off from 
Roosevelt Field in a proposed flight to 
Paris. 

When the second plane was being 
erected a few months ago, because of 
Lieutenant Curtin’s previous assdciation 
with Captain Fonck, the Navy Depart- 
ment granted Lieutenant Curtin two 
months’ leavé for the purpose of accom- 
panying Captain Fonck in his second 
attempt to cross the Atlantic. The Navy 
Department also granted extended leave 
to Ensign Edwards, who was selected 
as the radio officer, for this expedition. 

The Department now feels that be- 
cause of the inevitable loss of life that 
results when a landplane, engaged on 
a transoceanic fiight, is forced to land 
in the sea, that it must withhold authori- 
zation for any Naval personnel to en- 
gage in flights of this nature, and has 
therefore taken action to revoke the leave 
granted to Lieutenant Curtin and En- 
sign Edwards. 


Hazard Increased 
By Fali Weather 


In revoking leave for Lieutenant Cur- 
tin and Ensign S. Vw Edwards, who were 
planning to engage weith Captain Rene 
Fonck in the flight of the Sikorsky land- 
plane from New York to Paris, I have 
been influenced by two important fac- 
tors which were not present when the 
original permission was given. 

First, the Atlantic at that time had 
not been crossed ane a great deal was 
to be gained by this courageous venture. 

Second, the weather cunditiens likely 
to be encountered any time after Sep- 
tember 1 are such as to greatly increase 
the hazards involved. 

In making a decision of this kind we 
must measure the risks and the bene- 
fits. If the benefits do not appear to 
outweight the hazards then it is cer- 
tainly not good judgment to carry on. 
Experiences of the past few months 
demonstrated conclusively the great haz- 
ards involved. The Atliantic has been 
repeatedly crossed and little additional 


lant French officer, would do much to 
strengthen the ties between the two 
countries. In my judgment the decision 
is the correct one. 


Captain Fonek Advised 


Acting Secretary of the Navy T. Doug- 
las Robinson has sent the following letter 
to Capt. Rene Fonck: 

My Dear Captain: It is with great 
regret that I find it necessary to advise 
you that the Navy Department has with- 
drawn its permission for Lieutenant Cur- 
tin ant Ensign Edwards to accompany 
you in an attempted flight from New 
York to Europe in the landplane now 
being prepared under your supervision. 
This decision has been reached after ma- 
ture consideration of the entire situation 
which has developed as the result of the 
various flights that have been attempted 
during the past few months, 

The Department feels that while trans- 
Atlantic flights have been accomplished 
in landplanes, the hazards involved are 
so great that when failure occurs, dis- 
aster inevitably follows. 
tunately, has been too often 
strated in recent months by the number 
of lives that have been lost by those who 
have engaged in the flights that were 
uncompleted. 

A further consideration that has in- 
fluenced the Department in reaching this 
decision in the case of the two officers 
associated with «you is that September 
1 is the latest date when such a flight 
should be attempted, on account of the 
fact that a study of probable weather 
conditions shows that a flight after that 
date would be unusually hazardous. —The 
attitude of the Department, therefore, 
is that the benefit to be gained by the 
successful accomplishments of this flight 
does not compare with the hazards in- 
volved, and it cannot, therefore, permit 
naval personnel to continue in the enter- 
prise. 

In view of the above, the Departmental 
policy will in the future be that no naval 
personnel will be permitted to engage in 
trans-ocean flights in _ landplanes. In 
view of this the Department has found 
it necessary to take the action indicated 
above. 

Lieutenant Curtin and Ensign Edwards, 
will be permitted to remain on 
leave approximately two ‘weeks in 
order that necessary readjustment in 
your plans may be made before they 
are required to carry out orders now be- 
ing issued them to other duties. 

Please accept my best wishes to you, 
my dear Captain Fonck, and believe me 
Sincerely yours, 


T. DOUGLAS ROBINSON. 


Employes Not Serving 
Full Time Reinstated 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
These mistakes result in employes find- 
ing themselves without positions and 
without pensions at advanced ages, a 
condition which the Commission feels 
Congress did not 
out when it enacted the law, 

The full text of the Commission’s 
formal announcement follows: 

The Civil Service Commission today 
addressed a letter to all departments and 
independent offices of the Government 
calling attention to the fact that the 
Commission has found that a number of 
employes, serving under authorized 


resigned under the misapprehension that 

they had 15 years of allowable service, 

and later have had their error pointed out 

to them and found themselves out of the 

service without the benefit of annuity. 
Law Explained. 

The Commission 
that it was not the purpose of the law 
to drop any employe who had served 
less than 15 years before reaching the 


retirement age, and that, therefore, the | 


Commission had 


n taken the following 
action: 


“An employe reaching retirement age | 


whose continuance has been reommended 
by the Department and approved by the 
Commission and who is separated dur- 
ing such continuance before he has 
served 15 years may be restored to duty 
in the same postion from which sepa- 
rated, at any time during the period 
of authorized retention.” 


Major Borden Appointed 
To Post in Los Angeles 


Appointment of Maj. A. D. Borden 


as manager of the Regional Office of | 


thé United States Veterans Bureau at 
Los Angeles, Calif., was announced Sep- 
tember 9 by the Director of the Bureau, 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, in a bulletin, 
which follows in full text: 

Amouncement is made, effective Sep- 
tember 15, of the appointment of Maj. 
A. D. Borden, as Manager of the Re- 
gional Office, Los Angeles, Calif, 


This unfor- | 
demon- | 


intend to be brought | 


re- | 
tention beyond the retirement age, have | 


states in its letter | 
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Of Course of World © 
Flyers ls Refused 


Vessels Not Available for. 
Purposes, Says Acting See- 
retary of Navy. 


Friends to Prevent Trams- 
Pacific Attempt. 


The Navy will not place any of its 


; posed flight of Edward F. Schlee and 
William S. Brock, round-the-world flyers, 
from Tokyo to Midway Islands 
Pacific, the Acting Secretary of the 
| Navy, T. Douglas Robinson, informed 
| Harold E. Hartney, president of the Gen- 


| eral Airways Corporation of New York, 
September 9, im reply to a telegraphic 
request that cruisers be placed along the 
course, 

Mr. Robinson stated that the Navy at 
present has no ships available to comply 
with his suggestion and, “if it had, I per- 
sonally would oppose their dispoSal in 
the Pacific as I do not think the proposed 
flight should be attempted in a land plane 
even if ships ‘were placed at various 
stations. 

Request for Patrol Refused. 

The full text of the statement contain- 
ing the texts of the two messages 
follows: 

The following telegram has been re- 
| ceived by Acting Secretary of the Navy 
| T. Douglas Robinson: 

“That every possible precaution may 
be taken for the safety of the world 
fliers may I respectfully suggest that 
| Navy place erwisers at their disposal 
| at points along the way across the Pa. 
| cific in order to render all possible 
| means to bridge the dangerous gap of 
their course between Japan and Cali- 
fornia. 

“The Government’s asisstance in this 
| respect in my opinion not only would 
comfort the families of the fliers and be 
deeply appreciated by an anxious world 
| interested in their success but would 
help enable them to make this a record 
breaking flight without jeopardizing the 
advancement of aviation. 

“HAROLD E. HARTNEY, President, 

“Geenral Airways Corporation, 

“41 East 42nd St., New York.’” 

Asked to Stop Flight. 

The following is the reply of Acting 
Secretary Robinson to the above re- 
quest: 

“The Navy Department has been re- 
quested in a telegram by friends and 
relatives of Brock and Schlee to pre- 
vent their flight from Japan, to which 
request the Department replied that it 
did not have such authority over private 
individuals. 

“At present time the Department has 
no ships available to comply with your 
suggestion, and, if it had, I personally 
would oppose their disposal in the !Pa- 
cific, as I do not think the proposed 
flight should be attempted in a land 
plane, even if ships were placed at va- 
rious stations. 

“In addition to the inadvisability of 
the proposed flight ina land plane I-am 
informed in telegram previously men- 
tioned that neither flier is a ndvigator.” 











Inquiry Is Probable 
Into F light Disasters 


President Also Indicates Likeli- 
hood of Regulation of Trans- 
Oceanic Ventures- 


[Continzced from Page 1.1 
opinion that these tragic failures only go 
to show that the accomplishment of Col, 
Charles A. Limdbergh’s flight to Paris 
was even more remarkable than at first 
thought. 

The President, however, does not 
know of any airplanes which attempted 
transoceanic flights that were not prop- 
erly equipped. So far as he has been 
informed, all the flights attempted were 
preceded with every possible preaution- 
ary measure. : 


the part of amy Govenment agency that 
might be. charged with sending a flyer 
| over the Atlantic. Such flights he re 
taken only by volunteers. 

President thimks, may be particularly 


| hazardous for oceanic flying, 


down in the middle of the ocean. 


additional motive power. 
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Washingtom’s Leading Florist is 3 
Ready to Serve You With the 


Fimest in Flowers 
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Opposed to Venture’ 


Calls Attemtion to Désire of” 


warships along the course of the pro — 


in the | 


He foresees a grave responsibility on 


gards as experimental and to be under. | 
The single-motored land plane, the 


but he ~ 
also is of the opinion that a sea plane | 
would not have much chance if forced © 


Likewise, he has not made up his mind © 
on the question of multiplicity of motors, — 
It is a question of added weight against 


“ 


3103 14th St. N.W.—Col. 3103 3 
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“mine have a combined thickness of 250 
feet. This block of coal extends over 
* hundreds of square miles and is exceed- 
~ Gngly rich in fuel, oil, gasoline,and other 
by-products. From the Natamiska comes 
Coal as fine as any mined in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, or West Virginia. The deposit 
is almost unlimited in extent. 
Alaska has pulp wood sufficient to sup- 
ply with proper planning, the demand 
_ for news-print paper for generations to 
come. This industry is just beginning 
to develop. 
The mineral wealth of Alaska is vast, 
yet by no means fully explored, as it is 


doubtful as to whether more than 5 per | t 
| numbers of men, 


| bering and fishing, are developed, there 


cent has been actually explored, so that 
its mineral wealth can not be definitely 
“known. The days of the stampede and 
the gold rush are over. Gold production 
mow has assumed a permanent status. 


he <i | 
One company near Fairbanks is invest- | 


ing some $15,000,000 to develop a gigan; 


Physicists Seek to Develop | 


American-Made Insulat- 


ing Compound. 





[Contineed from Page 1.] 
ers. Preparations for our experiments 
began at that time, though it is only 
within the last two years that higher 
pressures have been used. 
Approprition Sufficient. 

The appropriation of 1923 was suffi- 
cient for purchasing ta-percha in- 
sulated cable which saisfied the specifi- 
eations demanded by the 
the Signal Corps. But when bids were 
opened, four of the five cable 
facturers submitting bids were British 
and none of them were American. The 
end of our work is to find a rubber com- 
pound without the faults of the rubber 
used in the Alaskan cable, which will 
not only make possible American par- 
ticipation in the cable market, but wi 
also speed up signals by decreasing the 
dielectric constant of the insulator.” 

The dielectric constant of a material, 
it was explained, of the 
alternating cur flows to a 
condenser mad 
alternating current wh 
a similar condenser having 
of the other material. The greater the 
diclectric constant of th 
the greater is the accum 
rent, and consequently, the 
signal. 

Dielectric Constant Important. 



















the ratio 
which 
of this material, to the 


will 









sulator is, 
n of cur- 


slower the 








The investigation, according to Mr. 
Scott, has consisted in measuring the di- 
electric constant, the power lo 








sistivity of ially prepared ‘ 
of rub! m the point of view of 
submarine cable,” he addec, “‘the diclec- 
tric constant is the most imy 
the relative speed w 
can be transmitted over tw« 
inversely proportion 
Gielectric constants, ths 
identical in other respects.” 
In the base t room wl 
sure work has been carried on, 
inch and 
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placed. (For ex 
the central coppe: 
current and €t*s_ prot 
needed.) Water is then ¢ 
Pipe under pressures up to 10,000 pound 
per square inch, Mr. Scott said. 
By runni ‘om the 
and fron 
of the spc 
that of a st ird air condeser. The di- 
electric constant of the insulator under 
test can then be computed from the ca- 
pacitance of the He stated 
that specimens have been kept under 
the maximum ure of 10,000 pounds 
per square inch for as long as two and 
one half months, and that it had been 
found that the dielectric constant in- 
creases slightly for a month and then 
changes very little. Change in the dielec- 
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as to Alaskan climate. 


To Perfect Cables | 


Alaska Is Land Rich in Promise 
States Senator Willis After Tour 





Ohio Member Says That Wise Legislation and 
Improved Transporiation Facilities 


Will Bring Capital Needed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





tie placer project. A canal is built 80 
miles around the mountain side in order 
te bring the water supply sufficient to 
carry on this great industry. 

One of the greatest sources of the 
world’s copper supply is to be found at 
Kennicott and at Letouche. While these 
sources are numerous, the surface has 
only been scratched. The vast copper 
mountains have not yet begun to yield 
their wealth. 

The fisheries of Alaska produce $40,- 
000,000 worth of valuable products each 
year. 

As the industries which employ large 
such as mining, lum- 


will come a market for the agricultural 
products which Alaska can produce in 
vast volume. 


W orld Is Declared 


Mistaken As to Climate 

The world at large is greatly mistaken 
The school chil- 
dren learn of Alaska through pictures 
of Eskimos, dog sleds and _ icebergs. 


they retain the idea that Alaska is an 
unhospitable country so far as the cli- 


mate is concerned. This is quite con- 
| trary to the fact. In southeastern 
| Alaska and south of the Alaska Range, 


} cou 


engineers of | 


manu- | 


will | 


the climate is not unlike that of western 
United States. The temperature seldom 
reaches zero in the coldest winters. The 
harbors at Seward and Valdes are open 
the year round. It is only in the Yukon 
try and the far north that the ex- 

ve cold weather is experienced. 
The ordinary traveler is surprised at 
the wealth of Alaskan flowers, fruit and 
agricultural products. Raspberries, 
strawberries, currents and many other 
edible berries yield in the greatest pro- 
fusion. I have never seen anywhere 
finer strawberries than those produced 
in the gardens at Vald id elsewhere 
in southern Alaska. A flowers are 
simply beyond descript In richness 
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of color and size ed anything 
produced in the \ 
In the vicinity of Fairbanks, there are 





splendid fields of wheat. I personally 
visited a number of the The crop 
| : : Or Q 
i this year will run between 25 and 30 


flow to 


air in place | 


bushels per acre. Alaska is amply cap- 
able of raising all the wheat, oats and 
rye needed for the large population which 











will eventually find a home there. Beet 
crops are raised most successfully. Po- | 
tatoes, carrots, parsnips, etc., are as 
good as can be found anywhere in the 


| States. 
{ 


Beitier Transporiation 


|! fs Greatest Need 


| ties for travel and c¢ 
Ss and re- | 


| farmers’ 


capacitance | 
1 be compared with | 


tric constant, acc g to Mr. Scott, is 
the res of pre 2» and the amount | 
of water ab bed by the material. 


Rubber and Sulphur Used 

Mr. Scott is of 
best results 
compound of 
and said that when rubber and sulphur 
are mixed together and heated, 
combine in any ratio from 100 per cent 
rubber-0 per cent sulphur, to 68 per cent 
rubber-32 per cent sulphur. The resul- 
tant product, he explained, is vulcanized 
rubber, and pressure te have 
that the maximum diel > constant is 


the opinion 
had been obtained 
crud 


from a 

















reached when 101% per cent of sulphur 
is present and that from pres< nt indica- 
tions the practicable range for cable 
manufacture is between 22 and 26 per 
cent of sulphur, for below 22 per cent 
the compound lacks the necessary 


strength and above 
hard. 

“We have found a rubber and sulphur 
compound,” Mr. Scott said, ‘‘which has 
a lower dielectric const than gutta- 
percha, and yet 
for it withstands heat better. 
is higher. While only actual use will 
render a final determination possible, we 
believe that present indications show the 
new compound to be superior to gutta- 

percha. We hope in the future to make 
a test under service conditions.” 

Models representing the results 
tained studying the dielectric 
of rubber compounds are being sent by 
the Bureau of Standards to the Indus- 
trial Chemical Exhibition, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, to be held Sep- 
tember 26 to October 1, it was announced 
by the Bureau. 


26 per cent 


1a, 








ob- 


* dy 


it's 





shown | 


that the ; 


rubber and sulphur, | 


they | 


it is too 


is mechanically stronger | 
The cost | 


constants | 


|} Second Lik 


The greatest need which Alaska expe- 
riences at the present moment is tha 
for better transportation. As the f i- 
mmunicati¢ im- 
proved, industries will develop, more peo- 
ple will live in Alaska, as they learn of 
its adv s, and this enlarged popula- 
tion will furnish a ready market for the 















n are 















s more practical use of the 





any other section of the 

} Fairbanks, where I spent 

tir airplane is looked upon 

an riment, but as a permanent 

part of the agencies of transportation. 
Business n professional men, and 





miners think nothing of long trips in the 
airplane in t pursuit of their various 


£ course, needed for the 
f the resources of this most 
tion of our country. Wise 
ind better transportation will 
estment of capital. No one 
ted to plunder-Alaska, but 
at the same time, people en- 
couraged to go there, invest their money, 
develop the country and make homes for 
happy and prosperous pe 





ncourage 
is to be pe 


should be 











Army Orders | 


1927. 
Alr ¢ r 
rooks Field, 
in special 





September 5, 


W. H 









re- 






n course, Ai rp 
ool, Kelly Field, T 
ohn N. Merril, Cz ry, granted 
le ce for two n S 





nant John Franc’s Ploeyer 
s Res re 





Thurman, Adj 
, ordered f 


ing Board at 















Sergeant Frank B. Ammon, on 
consin National Guard, placed 
i Se 
in Geary John Stuart, Air Corps, Re- 
1 1 to active duty for training 
at or d, Oreg. 
Second I nant Richard E. Cobb, Air | 
( ( lire roceed to 
i, Va., 
utenant 3. Dalao 


, retirement from 


Lester Munger, Air 

, ordered to active duty with 
, Selfridge Field, Mich. 
officers relieved 





from assign- 
ne nd Field Artillery, Fort B 
N. ¢ signed to regiment indic 
Lieutenant Maurice M. Ce 





















tenant Richard K. McMaster, 
Second Lieutenant Oliver W. van den 
to Seventeenth Field Artillery. 

Second I tenant Samuel P. Collins, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant John ke, Second Lieu- 
tenant Ri dWw.M id Second Lieu- 
tenant Charles A. Stk Fifth Field 
Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant Michael uckle ! 

tillery, assigned to Seventeenth 
ie lery, Fort Bragg, N. C., to take 
fe on completion of tour of foreign 
service, 

First Lieutenant Leslie E. Jacoby, Field 
Artillery, assigned to Fifth Field Artillery, 
Fort B N. C., to take effect on comple- 

‘tion of tour of forign service. 
Second Lieutenant James Willis Cathey 


utenant Melvin Alfred Jenner, 
and Second Lieutenant Clayton Allen Scott, 
Air Corps Reserve, relieved from assign- 
ment at Brooks Field, Tex., and from 
further active duty. 

Colonel Thomas F. Dwyer, Coast Artil- 


Advanced | 





When these children come to maturity, | 


lery Corps, 
nonth. 


Air 


Sa First Lieutenant James B. Carroll, Air | Guard. 

Second Lieutenant Gerald G. Johnston, | Corps, relieved from duty in office of Chief Mie ie ‘ : . 

Corps, relieved from, assignment as | of Air Corps and detailed for duty as in- Posing Monipanns Julian & 

student at Kelly reed, Tex., to report to | structor of Air Corps, Calif. National Guard. Signet corms piintantay). Emtoret ann 

the commandant Air Corps Advanced Fly- Major Ge > S. Pz : . : ; assignment at Fort Monmouth, N. J., to re- 
g A 3 Major George S. Patton, jr., General Staff . . > an <F . 
School for duty. Corps (Cavalry), relieved from detail as port for duty as student at Signal School. 


ng 









ain Reyburn Engles. 
First Lieutenant 
Medical Corps, 
nandant 
ton, D.‘C. 

First Lieutenant Howard H. Newman, jr., 
Coast Artillery 
Coast Artillery, Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. 

First Lieutenant Otto M. Low, Quarter- 
master Corps, 
with Fifteenth Motor Repair Section, Camp 
Holabird, Md. 

First 
Quartermaster 
tional duty with Twenty-ninth Motor Trans- 
port Company, Camp Holabird, Md. 

Captain Paul 
Corps, designated commanding officer of the 
Twenty-ninth 
and Fifteenth Motor Repair Section, Camp 


Lieutenant 
uartermaster 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government. is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 





oo people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and /management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 





Topical Survey of the Government 





AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 





Aeronautical Board of Army and Navy Designed 
To Prevent Duplication and Procure Cooperation 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 


Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; twentieth, 


Statistical Research; and twenty-first, Insular 
and Indian Affairs. The present group deals 
with Federal connection with 


Aeronautics. 


activities in 


By Jarvis Butler, 


Secretary, Aeronautical Board of the Army and Navy. 


HE Aeronautical Board of the Army and Navy, 
designed to prevent duplication of effort and 
secure cooperation and coordination in the 
development and employment of the Army 

Air Corps and Naval Aviation, operates under a pre- 
cept agreed upon and issued jointly on January 21, 
1927, by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

The first concerted effort in the development of the 
air forces followed a proposal of the Secretary of War 
in October, 1916, when a joint board of three Army 
and three Naval officers was formed to consider the 
development of a new rigid airship service. The need 
of broader jurisdiction was indicated and the “Joint 
Army and Navy Board on Aeronautic Cognizance” was 
created. From time to time new subjects were added 
to the Board’s jurisdiction. 

* *« < 

HIS Board functioned during the World War, acting 

upon questions such as the availability of localities 

for aeronautical purposes; the missions of Army and 

Navy aircraft, and the selection of markings for Amer- 

ican aircraft. Authority to grant licenses for war-time 

operation of civilian aircraft was assigned to the Board 
in, 1918. 


After the Armistice, lessons of the war led to study 
of definite policy, and the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy in 1919 approved a precept 
based on a policy for the Army and Navy relating to 
aircraft. The name of the Board was changed to the 
“Joint Army and Navy Board on Aeronautics,” and 
later, to avoid confusion with the Joint Board of the 
Army and Navy, to the “Aeronautical Board.” 


To further carry out the policy adopted for the 
Army and Navy, relating to aircraft and to defining 
the functions and spheres of operations of the Army, 
Navy and Marine aircraft, the Board was reorganized 
on June 17, 1924, and its jurisdiction made clear in an 
order signed by the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. This order was superseded on Jan- 
lary 21, 1927, with the precept now governing the ac- 
tivities of the Board and defining its functions. 


* * q 






‘THE order under which the Board was established and 
the order under which it now functions provide that 
members of the Board shall, at all times, include the 
Chief of the Army Air Service and the Chief of the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, their respective chiefs of 
training and planning divisions, and an officer of the 
war plans division of the Office of Naval Operations. 
To preserve an even balance in membership the Board 
has no president or chairman and a permanent civilian 
cretary is appointed jointly by the Secretary of War 





and the Secretary of the Navy. The senior officer 
present at each ‘meeting presides for parliamentary 


purposes only, and all reports of the Board bear the 
res of the senior officer of each service present 
at the meeting at which such reports are adopted. 


signat 





The present membership of the Board is as follows: 
The Chief of the Army Air Service, Maj. Gen. Mason 
M. Patrick; the Chief of the Training and War Plans 
Division, Army Air Service, Brig. Gen. James E. 
Fechet; Maj. G. V. Strong, of the War Plans Division, 
General Staff; the Chief of the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Rear Admiral William A. Moffett; the Chief 
of the Planning Division, Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Commander N. H. White; Captain R. M. Griswold, of 
the War Plans Division, Naval Operations, and Jarvis 
Butler, permanent civilian secretary. 

a 2 





To accomplish its objective, the Aeronautical Board 

is required to investigate, study, and report upon 
all questions affecting jointly the development and em- 
ployment of air forces of the Army and Navy. It is 
specifically charged with the duty of preventing dupli- 
cation, with providing “sufficiency and efficiency of 


Topic 22— Aeronautics 


Fourth Article—The Aeronautical Board. 


cooperation and coordination,” and with originating 
consideration of pertinent subjects and submitting 
recommendations thereon, when, in its judgment, nec- 
essary. 
~* * * 
N the execution of this mission, the precept of Jan- 
uary 21, 1927, requires: 


1. All recommendations of the Aeronautical Board 
affecting joint policies or joint plans for the tactical 
or strategical employment of aircraft or for the loca- 
tion of air stations will be addressed to the Joint Board 
for consideration and recommendation to the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 


2. The Aeronautical Board will formulate and sub- 
mit to the Joint Board for approval suitable joint Army 
and Navy aircraft problems to be carried out each year. 


3. The Chief of the Air Corps of the Army and 
the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy 
will submit to the Aeronautical Board all major ques- 
tions which concern jointly the Army Air Corps and 
naval aviation. 


4. The development of new types of aircraft, air- 
craft motors, and aircraft accessories, or of weapons 
to be used from aircraft, will, so far as practicable, 
be assigned to the Army or Navy and shall be carried 
on only by the service to which assigned. . This restric- 
tion will not prevent the employment by either the 
Army or Navy of any types of aircraft or weapons 
which, after development, are considered to be neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of its functions. Major 
questions relating to the development of new types of 
aircraft, aircraft motors and accessories or weapons 
to be used from aircraft will be referred to the Aero- 
nautical Board for recommendation as to whether the 
Army or Navy shall be charged with the development 
and minor questions may be so referred when the chiefs 
of the two services have been unable to come to an 
agreement. 


5. Whenever possible, training, repair, and other 
aviation facilities of either the Army or Navy will be 
made available for or be used by the other service. 

» * * 


"THE Aeronautical Board is specifically charged with 
the following: 


1. Plans to prevent competition in the procurement 
of material when the chiefs of the two services have 
heen unable to come to an agreement concerning pro- 
curement. Before arranging to purchase aircraft, each 
service will ascertain whether aircraft of the type de- 
sired can be obtained from the other service. Joint 
plans for procurement of material in time of war will 
be submitted to the Army and Navy Munitions Board. 


2. Consideration and recommendation of all projects 
for experimental stations on shore, for coastal air sta- 
tions, and for stations to be used jointly by the Army 
and Navy, or for extensive additions thereto. 


3. Consideration of and recommendation in regard 
to all estimates of appropriations for the aeronautical 
programs of the Army and Navy before such estimates 
are submitted to Congress. 

* ~ * 


p aeronautical matters, not directly involving other 

branches, or joint policies and plans, the action 
of the Board is final, subject only to the approval of 
Secretaries of War and Navy. 


In those cases in which concurrence of the higher 
military board is required, it may be interesting to 
note that 23 such cases have gone up to the Joint Board 
of the Army and Navy, which has no air officer mem- 
ber, and 20 have been approved, 1 approved, except 
as to additional subject introduced; and 2 were amended 
and approved. All subsequently received the approval 
of the Secretaries of War and Navy. 


Reports and recommendations of the Aeronautical 
Board submitted direct to the two Secretaries has re- 
ceived the Secretaries’ approval. This procedure is in 
accord with the traditional policy of subordinating the 
military organization to the civilian government. 

* we co 

MEMBERS of the Aeronautical Board in their daily 
= duties carefully observe and study developments 
in aviation, both at home and abroad, and bring into 
the discussions of the Board the most advanced thought 
on each subject. The participation of aircraft in all 
recent Army and Navy maneuvers, as well as in the 
theoretical studies and war games of the Army and 
Naval War Colleges, is likewise considered. From such 
experience and studies the missions of aircraft are 
evolved, based upon sound premises and proved ca- 
pacity. Cooperation is effected through such meas- 
ures as the exchange of technical notes and reports 
en principal engineering developments. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
of September 12, David W. Taylor, 
Vice-Chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, will tell of the 
work of the Committee. 


wsue 
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granted leave of absence for one | Holabird, Md. 


Colonel 
Corps, 


Joseph CC. Kay, 
detailed as acting 
rtermaster, Milwaukee, Wis.; vice Cap- 
ington, D. C., upon 
foreign service. 
Captain 


Stanton K. 
ordered to 
Medical 


Livingston, 
report to com- 


Army School, Washing- 


Corps, assigned to Sixth 

First Corps Area; 

MacMillan. 
Lieutenant 


relieved from additional duty 


Lieutenant 
Corps, 


Pruit, 
addi- 


George E. 


relieved from Eustis, Va., 


G. Rutten, Quartermaster 


Motor Transport Company 





member of General Corps Staff and assign- 
ment to General Staff with troops; assigned 
to duty. in office of Chief of Cavalry, Wash- 
completion of -tour of 


Ralph Est 
Department Reserve, ordered to active duty 
for training at Springfield Armory, Mass. 
MeMillan, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, detailed as member of court of 
inquiry appointed to meet at headquarters, 
vice Major William T. 


Colonel Robert F. 


Colonel 
Coast Artillery Corps, order assigning him 
to Thirtieth Coast Artillery Brigade, Fort 
revoked, 
to Orgdnized Reserves of Fourth 
Area, and ordered to duty with Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, Philippine Department. 
Captain Henry P. 
| Artillery, relieved from assignment to that 
regiment, and detailed for duty as instruc- 


relieved 


Parker, 





ae 
tor of Field Arfillery, California National 


Whittle, Ordnance 


of Engineers Reserve, 
duty to Camp McClellan, Ala. 


Capt. Paul R. Guthrie, 
Corrs, 
James D. Watson, : 


signed to duty in Detroit, Mich. 


detail 
Corps 


from 


Fort Bragg, N. 

ist Lt. Franklin Overheiser, 
Tenth Field : 
and ordered retired. 


| 

Bragg, N. C. 

Warfare Service for training. 
2d Lt Glenn B, 


McConnell, 





Raymond, 


Capt. Peter P. Rodes, 14th Field Artil- 
lery, relieved from duty at Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., and assigned to 2d Field Artillery, Fort 


Major Ruben Bernard Lawrence, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service Reserve, ordered to ac- 
tive duty; reporting to Chief of Chemical 


Lt. Col. William Benjamin Gregory, Corps 
ordered to active 


Quartermaster 
relieved from detail with Organized 
Reserves of the Fifth Corps Area, and as- 


Major John G. Burr, Field Artillery, re- 
lieved from duty with 17th Field Artillery, 
Cc 


Quarter- 
master Corps, found physically disqualified 


7th Field 
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Scranton, Pa., Leads All Post Offices 


In Increases Shown in Postal Receipts 





Department Gives Total Collected Last Month as $193,- 
809.58 More Than in August, 1926. 





The largest percentage of gain in pos- 
tal receipts was reported by the Scran- 
ton (Pa.) office, the Post Office Depart- 
ment announced in making public ‘the 
postal receipts for the 50 industrial 
cities for the month of August. 

The total receipts for the 50 cities 
in August were $3,196,844.79 as com- 
pared with $3,003,035.21 for August, 
1926, or an increase of $193,809.58, or 
6.45 per cent, the Department stated. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Postal receipts at 50 industrial cities 





1927 

Springfield, Ohio .......... $205,913.36 
Oklahoma, Okla. .......... 141,232.04 
AWahy, Ne Xe veces é re 136,029.92 
Scranton, Pa. ...c0s. b6¥0s 108,681.31 
Harrisburg, Pa. .....: wees 111,561.38 
pan. ANtOMIO, TEE. .ccciccs 105,410.27 
Spokane, Wash. .......... 106,002.92 
Oakland, Calif. ...... toate 164,712.75 
Birmingham, Ala. ........ 129,685.22 
Topeka, Kans. ...... see wee 84,639.42 
POT, Bhs aves yess écunwae 73,168.95 
INGEZOIN) VOe sicee ered wa ee 67,021.36 
Tampa, Pla. os .ssccccesoes 61,889.74 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 78,225.72 
Lincoln, Nebr. ...... idvue 71,166.85 
Daiuth, Mint. ...ciccis eT 67,162.20 
Earctle ROCK, APE. 6 iscdcscs 70,870.75 
Sioux City, Iowa ...... é 69,135.82 
Bridgeport, Conn. ......... 79,434.91 
Portiand, MAME .<.cccces. 75,346.86 
Sh. OMEN, MMOs sc ccssiarvess 53,731.52 
Springneld, Tk, is .ctvcvess 56,433.59 
ELOMLON). tc, Us. v.00 F860 0C SEs 66,499.19 
Wilmington, Del. ......... 54,853.45 
PEMINOD: WSC: 6 6c ceee cas 58,180.15 
South Bend, Td. 2. cccciers 78,701.57 
SMMEIOCUe, IN. Ge. vc cs vee ess 62,567.17 
PAVEGRAN, GO oo cscsicves 45,567.94 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa ....... 48,731.38 
Charleston, W. Va. ........ 47,288.86 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ....... 64,884.73 
Schenectady, N. Y. ...... 43,826.81 
LGN, MASA. o666 6sces i 39,003.89 
Shreveport, La. ........+.. 40,576.86 
Colambia, S.C. cccccsscses 31,388.15 
1 Fargo, N. Dak. ......000+. 41,913.78 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. ....... 37,464.42 
Waterbury, Conn. ......... 34,459.27 
Pueblo, Colo. ........ see 34,409.56 
Manchester, N. H. ........ 28,421.27 
Lexington, Ky. ....+...-.. 29,633.85 
Phoenix, Ariz. ...... wa ware 30,665.44 
Butte, Mont. ....cccoseoee 19,949.51 
Jackson, Miss. .....- cea 32,347.47 
Boise, Idaho ........es-ee. 20,139.00 
Burlington, Vt. .......++-- 20,689.34 
Cumberland, Md. ........-- 12,992.34 
Reno, Nev. .....-++sees aces 20,804.87 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. ..... 18,485.47 
Cheyenne, Wyo. .....- nikita 19,942.19 
Bota cb as ps0ds cewlscns SOUO ene 


* Decrease. 


May, 1927, over May, 1926, 3.23; June, 1927, 


over July, 1926, *2.78. 





Daily Decisions 


of the 
Accounting Office 





The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 


A-19576. Additional transportation charges 
—Navy Department. 

Where a purchase order requires goods 
to be shipped addressed to the Supply Of- 
ficer, Charleston Navy Yard, with a state- 
ment that transportation from the wharf to 
the Navy Yard would be effected at Gov- 
ernment expense, the shipper cannot be re- 
imbursed for additional transportation 
charges paid the steamship company in 
transporting the goods from the wharf to 
the Navy Yard. 

A-19509. Purchases—Open market—Pro- 
hibition enforcement. 

Where the Government has a contract 


that an cxigency existed at the time and 
a purchase was made from another com- 
pany in the same place at a higher rate, 
there is no authority to pay in excess of 
the contract price. And while the claimant 
company was not obligated to furnish oil 





Artillery, from Madison Barracks, N. Y.; 
to 18th Field Artillery, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Lt. Col. Robert Duncan Coombs, Ord- 
nance Department Reserve, ordered to ac- 
tive duty; reporting to office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War. 

Capt. Alden H. Waitt, Chemical Warfare 
Service, from duty as executive officer, 
First Chemical Warfare Service Procure- 
ment District, Boston, Mass.; to report to 
the Chief of Chemical Warfare Service. 

lst Lt. Egbert F. Bullene, Chemical War- 
fare Service (Cavalry), on duty in the office 
of Chemical Warfare Service, Washington, 

». C.; will report to Director Army Indus- 
trial College, Washington, D. C., for tempo- 
rary duty as a student. 

Lt. Col. Arthur Woolsey Ewell, Ordnance 
Department Reserve, is ordered to active 
duty at Washington, D. C., reporting to 
Chief of Ordnance for training. 

William Ord- 


Major Harvey Weingar, 


| nance Department Reserve, ordered to ac- 


tive duty at Springfield Armory, Spring- 
field, Mass., for training. 

Col. Howard L. Laubach, Infantry, from 
headquarters First Corps Area, Boston, 


Mass., to the commond of the New York 


| General Depot. 


1st Lt. Walter L. Medding, Corps of En- 
gineers, from office of the district engineer, 
Boston, Mass., to the Engineers of the 
Second Division with station at Fort Logan, 
Colo. 

Resignation by 2d Lt. Paul Avery Werner, 
Infantry, accepted by the President. 

Maj. Arthur M. Heritage, Chemical War- 
fare Servite, upon completion of present 
tour of foreign service, is assigned to duty 
at headquarters Sixth Corps Area, Chicago, 
lil. 

Master Sergt. Charles W. Knilans, Serv- 
ice Company, 3rd Infantry, retired at Fort 
Snelling, Minn. 

Resignation of Warrant Officer Chester 
A. Repman, Alameda High School, Ala- 
meda, Calif., is accepted. 

Col. Henry J. Hatch, Coast Artillery 
Corps, :~pointed brigadier general. 

Brig. Gen. John M. Jenkins, U. S. A, 
appointed major general. 

Ist Lt. William Troy McWhorter, Coast 
Artillery Corps Reserve, is ordered to ac- 
tive duty to Fort Monroe, Va., for course 
of instruction. 

Capt. Otis Porter, 6th Cavalry, from Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., to Camp Meade, Va. 

Lt. Col. Alfred James L. Ford, Military 
Intelligence Division Reserve, is ordered to 
active duty at Army War College for in- 
struction, 





with a company for the purchase of oil, 
it having been the lowest competition bid- 
der, and no evidencé is submitted showing 


during August totaled $3,196,844.79, as 
compared with $3,003,035.21 for August, 
1926, an increase of $193,809.58, or 6.45 
per cent. 


The largest percentage of gain was 
reported by Scranton, Pa., where the 
increase was 40.94 per cent. South 
Bend, Ind., was second with 27.06 per 
cent; Cheyenne, Wyo., third with 26.59; 
Trenton, N. J., fourth with 23.81; Okla- 
homa City, Okla., fifth with 22.85, and 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., sixth with 22.45 per 
cent. 


Tabulated figures follow: 








1926 Increase Pet. 
$183,024.98 $22,888.38 12.51 
114,958.64 26,273.40 22.85 
123,481.17 12,548.75 10.16 
77,111.79 31,569.52 40.94 
110,052.00 1,509.88 1.36 
94,221.16 11,189.11 11.88 
108,871.71 *2,368.79 *2.19 
164,251.84 460.91 28 
129,531.94 153.28 ae, 
78,282.42 6,357.00 8.12 
68,520.73 4,648.22 6.78 
62,496.78 4,524.58 7.24 
90,298.15 *28,408.41 *31.46 
69,582.47 8,643.25 12.42 
64,051.23 7,115.62 Lida 
66,355.98 806.22 1.21 
76,322.31 *5,451.56 *7.14 
68,324.55 811.27 1.19 
68,656.96 10,777.95 15.70 
63,996.72 11,350.14 17.74 
50,501.89 3,229.63 6.39 
52,383.99 4,049.60 7.73 
53,708.20 12,790.99 23.81 
51,835.54 3,017.91 5.82 
53,007.04 5,173.11 9.76 
61,940.83 16,760.74 27.06 
56,187.19 6,379.98 11.35 
45,485.48 82.46 18 
50,119.15 *1,387.77 a AY if 
39,248.96 8,039.90 20.48 
60,709.23 4,175.50 6.88 
42,445.63 1,381.18 3.25 
28,913.29 90.60 23 
38,039.25 2,537.61 6.67 
27,920.47 3,467.68 12.42 
43,338.64 *1,424.86 *3.29 
30,595.87 6,868.55 22.45 
31,933.64 2,525.63 7.91 
34,575.65 *166.09 -48 
22,836.36 584.91 2.56 
30,974.80 *1,340.95 *4.33 
41,360.48 *10,695.04 *25.86 
19,500.98 448.53 2.30 
31,337.05 1,010.42 3.22 
24,899.00 *4,760.00 *19.12 
19,987.61 701.73 3.51 
13,274.63 *282.29 *2.12 
21,549.56 *744.69 *3.45 
16,778.72 1,706.75 10.17 
15,752.55 4,189.64 26.59 
$3,003,035.21 $193,809.58 6.45 


on 


over June, 1926, 3.94; July, 1927, 


a 


at the price stipulated in the regular con- 
tract, the unauthorized action of the of- 
ficials or employes of the Government in 
ordering and accepting the oil from other 
than the regular contractor could impose 
no legal obligation on the Government. 


A-19551. (S) Contracts—Restorations— 
Post Office Department. 

Where a contract for delivery f. o. b. 
destination requires material to be “prop- 
erly crated” and “delivered in an undam- 
aged condition,” the contractor is not enti- 
tled to payment for material to replace 
that damaged in shipment when no claim 
therefor was made at the time and pay- 
ment of the contract price was accepted 
without protest. 

A-19470 (S). Veterans’ Bureau—lInsur- 
ance—Awards in course of payment. An 
award of term insurance made prior to 
March 4, 1925, to several distributees under 
section 402 of the War Risk Insurance Act 
as amended June 25, 1918, 40 Stat. 615, 
which erroneously omitted one of the dis- 
tributees entitled under the law, but which 
resulted in only one of the other dis- 
tributees receiving more than his share may 
not be considered as in ¢ourse of payment 
to the extent of the individual shares which 
were correct in amount and not in course of 
payment to the extent of the share which 
was incorrect in amount, within the mean- 
ing of section 303 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act as amended by the act of March 
4, 1925, 43 Stat. 1310, excepting awards 
“in course of payment” on the date of the 
act from the requirement that payment of 
the value of the remaining instalments of 
insurance shall be made in a lump sum to 
the estate of the insured upon the death 
of the designated beneficiary; but the award 
as a whole must be considered as unlawful 
and invalid and, therefore, as not “in 
course of payment” on March 4, 1925. 

A-17005 (S). Traveling expenses; officers 
of the Navy. Only necessary expenses are 
reimbursable as actual expenses. An ad- 
miral of the Navy is entitled only to mini- 
mum first-class transportation when travel- 
ing at sea. 


Transportation of dependents; officer of 
the Navy. The wife of an admiral of the 
Navy traveling on changes of station of 
the admiral, there being ne Government 
transport available, is entitled only to mini- 
mum first-class transportation when travel- 
ing at sea. 


Transportation; basis of payment om 
transportation requests. The Government 
is obligated to pay only for the transpor- 
tation which may legally be furnished, 
With a view to protecting the public in- 
terests, carriers’ bills will be paid on the 
basis of the service called for on transpor- 
tation requests and refund required from 
the responsible persons where excess serv- 
ice has ben requested. Where, however, 
departmental regulations authorize issue 
ance of transportation requests for serve 
ice in excess of that authorized by law, 
carriers’ bills will be paid only on the basis 
ofy service that was legally authorized. 

A-18977 (S). Medical treatment—Navy— 
Enlisted men. Allowance is made of a 
claim for the value of medical supplies to 
an enlisted man of the Navy when he was 
authorized by competent authority to pro- 
cure civiliari medical treatment. 

A-19268. Autopsy fees—Deputy coroner, 
District of Columbia. Fees for autopsies 
performed by a deputy coroner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia incidential to inquests held 
by the coroner are not payable from ap- 
propriations under the control of the De- 
partment of Justice, even though the finds 
ings of such inquests are reported to the 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Columbia for criminal action, the coroner 
being required to hold such inquests by 
section 192, D. C. Code, and the expenses 
thereof, including costs of autopsies, being 
specifically provided for in annual approe 
priations for the District of Columbia, 
Such fees are payable, if at all, only from 
the District of Columbia appropriation. 

A-19528 (S.) Gasoline—State tax-—Dee 
partment of Interior. A State law requiring 
distributors of gasoline to pay a specified 
tax per gallon on all sales of gasoline for 
the privilege of doing busines in the State, 
imposes a tax on the distributor and not 
on the consumer. Federal Government 
cannot be required to pay the tax in addie 
tion to the fixed or agreed price of gasoline, 


\ 
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Agriculture 


Nevada Firm Given 
Important Contract 


For. Roads in Utah 


Department of Interior Ac- 
cepts Bid of $607,058 for 
Construction of Link in 
Scenic Territory. 


The Nevada Contracting Company of 
Fallon, Nev., has been awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of Sections 1 
and 2 of the East Rim Road in Zion 
National Park, Utah, at their bid of 
$607,058, the National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, announced on 
September 9. 

The contract, which is said to be one 
of the largest National Park road con- 
tracts ever let by the Department, calls 
for the construction of 5.02 miles of 
road, including 5,582 linear feet of jun- 
nel excavation, and the State of Utah 
will construct 16 miles of road connect- 
ing the Zion Park, East Rim Road and 
the town of Mt.. Carmel. 

The Zion East Rim-Mt. Carmel Road 
will link the scenic attractions of South- 
western Utah, including Zion National 
Park, Bryce Canyon (Utah National 
Park) and the North Rim of the Grand 
Canyon National Park, and reduce the 
distance between Zion and Bryce from 
165 miles to 85 miles and between Zion 
and the North Rim from 150 to 130 miles. 
The text of a memorandum issued by the 
Department follows: 


Contract for construction of Sections 
1 and 2 of the East Rim Road in Zion 
National Park, Utah, was awarded to- 
day to the Nevada Contracting Com- 
pany, of Fallon, Nev., by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Nevada Com- 
pany’s bid of $607,058, was the lowest 
of 13 received. The contract is one of 
the largest National Park road contracts 
let by the Interior Department. 


The contract is for construction of 
5.02 miles of roadway, including 5,582 
linear feet of tunnel excavation. In 
addition, the State of Utah will con- 
struct 16 miles of road connecting the 
Zion Park, East Rim Road and the town 
of Mt. Carmel. It is expected that the 
park and State read will be completed 
for the summer travel season of 1929. 

The present work is to be completed 
within 325 calendar days following 10 
days after receipt of notice from the 
Government engineer to proceed. 


The United States reserves the right 
to increase or decrease the length of the 
project so that the cost shall come well 
within the funds available. 


The Zion East Rim-Mt. Carmel Road 
fs one of the most important to be un- 
dertaken, as it links the scenic attrac- 
tions of Southwestern Utah, including 
Zion National Park, Bryce Canyon (Utah 
National Park) and the North Rim of 
the Grand Canyon National Park. It 
reduces the distance between Zion and 
Bryce from 165 miles to 85 miles and 
between Zion and the North Rim from 
150 miles to 130 miles. 

It will be an all-year road and conse- 
quently of great importance to southern 
Utah and Arizona. When the bridge 
across the Colorado River at Lees Ferry, 
now under contract, is completed, it will 
provide direct means of communication 
between Central Arizona and Southern 
Utah. At present it is necessary to 
make a long detour through California 
and Nevada. Further improvement of 
Arizona roads in Arizona north of the 
Colorado River will follow this general 
construction program. 


Agricultural Office 
Is Opened in Oregon 


Regiongl Branch Will Coordi- 
nate Research Work in 
Four States. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Bureau’s office at 505 Arctic Build- 
ing. 

For a number of years the bureau has 
maintained several local offices in the 
Pacific Northwest serving that impor- 
tant agricultural region with crop and 
livestock production forecasts, shipment 
and market price reports, fruit and vege- 
table inspection, and for the enforcement 
of the United States Grain Standards 
Act and the United States Warehouse 
Act. The new office will render further 
service to this region which is steadily 
increasing in importance as an agricul- 
tural area. 

Mr. Schoenfeld will devote his atten- 
tion particularly to developing and co- 
ordinating economic research work of 


the bureau in the States of Oregon,, 


Washington, Idaho and Montana. He will 
cooperate with State institutions, re- 
search and agricultural extension agen- 
cies, farmers’ cooperative associations, 
chambers of commerce, and other com- 
mercial associations and civic bodies. 
The establishment of the office at Port- 
land follows the establishment of a sim- 
ilar office at San Francisco to serve the 
Pacific Southwest. 

Mr. Schoenfeld formerly was assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in charge of research, and 
also Chairman of the Federal Crop Re- 
porting Board. He spent two years, 
1924-26, in Europe as Agricultural Com- 
missioner, making studies of European 
markets for American farm products. 
His experience abroad has familiarized 
him with the export markets of many 
of the products of the Northwest. He 
formerly lived and worked in the Moun- 
tain States, and is familiar with the 
farm problems in that area. 


The Government crop 
report for September just 
issued will be found in full 
text on Page 6. 
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Rice Standards 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 9, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

The wheat market was slightly firmer 
today. September wheat. at Chicago 
advanced about 1 eent and. closed at 
$1.33 5-8. September wheat at Minne- 
apolis closed at $1.82 3-4; Kansas City 
$1.27 1-2, and October wheat at Winni- 
peg at $1.401-8. Liverpool was also 
higher, October wheat closing there at 
$1.56. The strength at Liverpool was 
attributed to less favorable harvesting 
weather in Europe and was also re- 
flected in some improvement in the ex- 
port demand for American wheat. 
Trading was somewhat restricted with 
traders waiting for the release of the 
Government report which placed the 
spring wheat crop at 308,000,000 
bushels, making the total crop this sea- 
son about 861,000,000 bushels, 28,000,- 
000 bushels more than last year’s har- 
vest. Premiums for cash grains con- 
tinued firm with the demand active for 
milling quality. No. 2 hard winter 13 
per cent protein sold at Kansas City 
at $1.48 1-2-$1.46 1-2. The same grade 
but swith low protein sold at 13-14 
cents discount under these quota- 
tions. No. 2 red Winter sold at Kan- 
sas City at $1.36 1-2-$1.40 and at 
Chicago at $1.35-$1.35 1-2. No. 2 hard 
winter sold at Chicago at $1.35 1-2- 
$1.36. No. 1 Dark Northern Spring 
sold at Minneapolis at $1.35-$1.48 3-4 
per bushel. 


The corn market held. steady but 
prices were practically unchanged. Sep- 
tember corn closing at Chicago at $1.02 
@$1.02%. The crop made generally fa- 
vorable progress during August. At the 
first of September a crop of 2,457,000,- 


000 bushels was indicated according to | 


the Department’s forecast released to- 
day. Receipts continued fairly heavy at 
Chicagsé; but were only moderate at 
other markets. The lower grades were 
more readily taken and prices of the 
better grades held steady. No. 3 yellow 
sold at Chicago at $1.0114 @$1.02%; at 
Kansas City, 97c@$1.00 and at Min- 
neapolis, 98@99 cents per bushel. 


The oats. market had independent 
strength. 
advanced to 46 cents. Light receipts and 
a smaller supply were the principal 
strengthening factors. No. 3 white oats 
were quoted at the close of the market 
at Minneapolis at 44144@45% cents; at 
Chicago at 4515 @47 cents and Kansas 
City, 46@48 cents. 

The rye market was 1@115 cents 
higher. No. 2 rye selling at Chicago at 
98% cents and at Minneapolis at 94@95 
cents. 

Cotton. 


Liverpool cotton cables opened a little 


ing quotations on the 
changes were slightly lower. The mar- 
ket appeared without much support dur- 
ing the day and closing prices were from 
about 35 to 45 points lower than yester- 
day’s close. Some reports indicated het- 
ter weather conditions in the cotton 
growing States. Friday’s closing prices 
were about 1 cent lower than those ob- 
taining immediately after the release of 
the Government report on September 8. 


Business in both the raw material and | 


manufactured goods was reported as ir- 
regular, due to the continued rather wide 
price fluctuations in the futures mar- 
kets. Exports today, 41,349 bales 
compared with 14,415 on the same day 
a year ago. Exports from August 1 to 
September 9, 524,325 bales, against 505,- 
828 for the same period in 1926. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets, 33,192 bales. A year ago, 40,- 
238 bales. Average price of middling 
spot cotton in 10 markets was down 38 
points at 22.78 cents per pound, com- 


pared with 17.35 cents on the correspond- | 


ing day last season. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts were down 34 
points at 23.36 cents, and at New Or- 
leans 43 points at 28.32 cents. At Chi- 
cago October futures were down 44 
points at 23.38 cents. 

Wool. 

At Boston the bulk of the trading in 
territory lines continues on the fine and 
half-blood grades, but inquiry is broad- 
ening on the medium wools. A move- 
ment of low quarter-blood, strictly comb- 
ing, was started up this week. About 
70@73c clean basis is the price most 
generally reported, although the asking 
prices of some concerns are still at 73@ 
75e, which was the high point made in 
the previous movement. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Onions, peaches and _pears continue 
about steady in New York City today. 
Apples and potatoes slightly stronger. 
Sweet potatoes weaker. Cabbage steady. 
Cantaloupes dull. Lettuce slightly 
weaker. Peas stronger. 

Apples: New York Wealthys, A 21% inches, 
bushel baskets . Pers $1.25@1.75 
New York Wolf Rivers, A 2% inch up, 
bushel baskets .. ... .$1.75@2.00 
Virginia and West Virginia Northwestern 
Greenings, inch, bushel baskets, 
$2.00@2.50 

Cabbage: New York Domestic Round type, 
small to medium, bulk per ton, 
$18.00@20.00 


2% 


September Oats at Chicago | 


| butchers and packing sows. 





New York Domestic Round type, large size, 
bulk per ton $15.00@17.00 
Cantaloupes: Kast Shore Maryland, various 
varieties, standards 36s ....... $.65@1.00 
Colorado Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
45s ican aeNay ”...$1.50@1.75 
Colorado Salmon Tints, standard flats 12s 
and 15s .. Te ee ee ee $.50@.75 
California Honey Dews, standard and jumbo 
crates ....$2,50@3.25 
Lettuce: New York Big Boston type, two- 
dozen crates, some ordinary ... .$.65@.75 
California Iceberg type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
$2.00@2.50 
dozen crates, 
$2.00@2.25 
Ohio Yellows, 100 pound sacks, 
$1.65@1.75 

Indiana Yellows, 100 lb. sacks, $1.85@1.90 
New York Canastota Section Yellows, 100 
lb. sacks, mostly around . $1.90 
Ohio Whites, 100 pounds sacked . $1.40 
Indiana Reds, 100 Ib. sacks .. vs pee 
New York Orange County Yellows, street 
sales, 100 lb. sacks .. ......$1.85@2.10 
Peaches: New Jersey Elbertas, medium to 
large, six basket carriers ....$1.00@1.50 
New Jersey Elbertas, medium to large, 
bushel baskets ................$.75@1.00 
New Jersey Hales, bu. baskets. . .$1.50@2.00 
Pears: New York Bartletts, bushel baskets, 
$1.25@1.75 

Peas: New York, bushel baskets, $2.00@2.50 
Colorado, 45-pound crates .$4,00@5.00 
California, bushel hampers, fafr quality, 
$2.25@2.50 

Potatoes: Long Island Green Mountains 
and Cobblers, bulk per 180-lbs. $3.75@4.00 
Long Island Green Mountains and Cobblers, 
150-pound sacks , .$3.40@3.50 
New Jersey Cobblers, 150-pound sacks, 
street sales epee $3.15@3.35 
Maine, Cobblers, bulk per 180 lbs., consid- 
erable ordinary . $1.75@2.50 
Sweet Potatoes: Virginia 
Yellows, barrels . $2.50@2.75 
East Shore Maryland Yellows, bushel 
hampers res ....$.85@1.00 
New Jersey Yellows, bushel hampers, street 
sales yaa $1.50@1.75 


Colorado Iceberg type, 4-5 


Onions: 


East Shore 


Butter. 

The New York market ruled firm today 
on top grades at unchanged prices. Trad- 
ing was active and at close dealers were 
holdings for premiums and in some in- 
stances obtaining them. Medium and un- 
dergrades steady with trade fair. Car 
market about steady with slightly lower 
prices noted. Eighty-eight to 89 score 
cars do not find ready sale. Whole- 
sale prices of creamery butter at New 
York were: 92 score, 44% cents; 91 
score, 44 cents; 90 score, 4215 cents. 

Cheese. 

New York cheese market ruled firm 
on all styles. Trading was of fair vol- 
ume. Double Daisies sold at 26% cents. 
Wholesale prices of No. 1 American 
were: Flats, 26@27 cents; Single 
Daisies, 2612 cents; Young Americas, 
2612 cents. 

Meat. 


Under moderate supplies the 


New 


| York wholesale market on steers and cows 
lower than due with the result that open- 
American ex- 


was mostly steady. Kosher chucks and 
plates were nominally steady, with light 
supplies, selling mostly at $14@20. 
Hinds and ribs from koshered cattle were 


in barely normal supply, with the market ‘| 


on better quality firm to $1 higher. 
Lower grades were about steady, demand 
being slightly improved. Veal supplies 
were moderate, the market steady on 
vealers and barely steady to weak on 
calf carcasses. Supply of lamb was very 
light, the market strong, with some sales 
$1@2 higher. A few prime carcasses 
brought $29. With a fairly liberal sup- 
ply for Friday, the market on mutton 


| Was very weak. Under light supply the 


pork market was steady. Frozen loins 

were slow and draggy, 8-12s selling 

largely at $22@24, 12-15s $19@20. De- 

mand for most classes was fair. 
Livestock. 

Receipts at Chicago were estimated at 
2,000 cattle, 1,000 calves, 14,000 hogs and 
8,000 sheep. The hog market was fairly 
active to shippers and small packers. 
Trading opened unevenly 25@40 cents 
higher than Thursday’s average, but 
but closed with some of the early ad- 
vance lost on medium to good weighty 
The day’s 
top of $11.75 was paid for 180°to 200 
pound averages. Good and choice 175 
to 200 pound averages bulked at $11.50@ 
11.70. .A few 140 to 160 pound aver- 
ages sold at $11.45@11.50. Sorted 
240 to 300 pound butchers brought 
$11@11.50, a few finished 350 pound 
butchers selling around $10.25. Bulk of 
desirable packing sows sold at $9.40@ 


9.75, while $9@10 took most slaugh- 


ter pigs. Shippers took 7,000 and the 


/ estimated holdover was 5,000. 


The supply of choice steers was con- 
fined to one load of mixed South Dakota 
yearlings which sold at $14.10. The 
steer run consisted largely of natives 
selling from $9.75 downward to $8. Most 
native cows sold from $7 downward. 
Vealers cashed at $14@15 with sort- 
ing close. 

Fat lambs were active and steady to 
10 cents higher than Thursday. Nine 
doubles of choice rangers sorted brought 
$13.15@13.25. Bulk of native lambs 
with moderate sorts sold at $12.25@ 
12.50. Sheep were strong with spots 
25 cents higher. Bulk of fat ewes sold 
at $5.f125@6. Medium weight feeding 
lambs were eligible to $13.15@13.25. 
Closing quotations follow: 


Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice 
Steers, medium and common (all weights)........e+ 


Cows, good and choice. 

Cows, common and medium........... 

Vealers 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 


Steers (all weights), gopd and choice..... 


Steers, common and medium .. 


good and choice............ceee 


eecee 7.00@ 


8.00@ 10.75 
$10.25@$14.50 
10.25@ 14.40 
6.25@ 10.75 
6.50@ 9.00 
5.25@ 6.50 


10.00@ 12.50 


8.25@ 10.75 

$11.50@$15.25 
11.00@ 15.2 
6.50@ 12.00 
6.50@ 10.25 
5.25@ 6.50 


14.50@ 15.50 


10.25 
9.00 


8.40@ 
6.00@ 


10.26 


6.50@ 8.40 


Ho gs. 


Heavy weight (250-350 lbs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 lbs.), medium and choice 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


10.25@ 
11.00@ 
10.60@ 
9.40@ 
8.75@ 
8.75@ 


9.95@ 
10.85@ 
.10.50@ 
9.75@ 
8.75@ 
9,.25@ 


11.35 
11.65 
11.65 
11.00 

9.85 


10.50 10.00 


Sheep. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good and choice (84 


Ibs. down) 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, medium to choice 


feeding lambs, range stcck, medium to choice....seoness 


11.75@ 13.35 
Chicago. 
3.50@ 6.25 
11.75@ 14.00 


11.75@ 
Kansas 

3.75@ 
11.25@ 


12.75 
City. 

5.75 
13.10 


Seer eteerere 


Livestock 


Official Standards 
For Brown Rice Are 


Just Made Public 


Eight Classes Fixed for the 
Grain by Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Eco- 
nomics. 


Standards for brown rice have just 
been promulgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, according to an announce- 
ment made on September 8 by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Eight 
classes of brown rice are included in the 
standards besides grades for mixed 
brown rice and weevily brown rice. 

Requirements for the grades of extra 
fancy, fancy, choice and sample are 
given for each class of brown rice. Grade 
requirements are based on the percent- 
age of cereal grains, seeds, heat dam- 
aged kernels, mudlumps, paddy grains, 
red rice, chalky kernels, broken kernels, 
other rices and kernels damaged through 
causes other than heat, contained in the 
rice. 

The text of the introductory portion 
of the standards, which may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, follows: 

For the purposes of the United States 
standards for brown rice: 

Brown Rice.—Brown rice shall be 
rice grown in continental United States 
from which the hulls only have been re- 
moved from not less than 90 per cent of 
the kernels, and which does not contain 
more than 10 per cent of cereal grains 
of a kind or kinds other than rice, seeds, 
or other foreign material, either singly 
or in any combination. 

Brown rice for the purposes of the 
standards is divided into classes and sub- 
classes as follows: Class I, Honduras 
Brown Rice; Class II, Edith Brown Rice; 
Class III, Fortuna Brown Rice; Class IV, 
Carolina Brown Rice; .Class V, Lady 
Wright Brown Rice; Class VI, Blue Rose 
Brown Rice} Class VII, Early Prolific 
Brown Rice; Class VIII, Japan Brown 
Rice, divided into subclasses (a) Japan 
Brown Rice and (b) California Japan 
Brown Rice; and Mixed Brown Rice. 

Mixed Brown Rice.—Mixed brown rice 
shall be a mixture of any two or more 
of Classes I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII and 
VIII which does not meet the require- 
ments of any one of such classes. 

Mixed brown rice shall be graded ac- 
cording to each of the grade require- 
ments common to the class or subclass of 
brown rice which predominates over each 
other class or subclass in the mixture, 
except that all of the grade require- 
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Public Lands 


Western Grass Fed Cattle Receipts Largest 
Of Season at Chicago Livestock Market 


Grain Fed Steers Advance in Price; Hog Shipping De- 
mand Active; Sheep Values Break. 


Although cattle receipts at the Chicago 
livestock market and the total receipts 
for 11 large markets decreased sharply 
during the week ended September 8, ac- 


cording to the weekly livestock market 
review issued September 9 by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, receipts 
of western grass fed cattle were the 
largest for any week of the season. 
Prices at Chicago reflected this condi- 
tion and advanced for grain fed steers 
and dropped for grass fed classes. Hog 
prices adVanced ~generally under de- 
creased receipts for the week, while 
heavy receipts of sheep broke values. 
The full text of the review, with prices 
based on quotations at the Chicago mar- 
ket, follows: 

Receipts at 11 large markets for the 
week ending September 8, 1927, total ap- 
proximately 199,400 cattle, 350,700 hogs 
and 348,890 sheep as contrasted with 
231,400 cattle, 405,086 hogs and 308,985 
sheep during the corresponding period a 
week earlier. 

Cattle—Grain fed steers were 25 to 50 
cents higher, while natives and Western 
grassers were 25 to 40 cents lower. 
Stockers and feeders were 15 to 25 cents 
up; fed cows and-heifers, fully steady; 
grassy kinds, 15 to 25 cents lower; bulls, 
steady to 25 cents lower. Vealers, 50 
cents higher. Run locall} and in aggre- 
gate elsewhere smaller than week earlier. 
The Western grass run, however, was 
the largest of seasov. All interests raced 
for well conditioned grain fed steers, the 
top on long yearlings at $15.25 being 45 
cents over week earlier. Weighty steers 
and medium weights reached $15.15. 
Down turn on grassers and warmed-up 
steers centered on kinds selling at $12 
last week. Most fed steers brought $12.50 
to $14.50. Native grass cows and heifers 


ments in any class as to the maximum 
percentages of other rices shall be dis- 
regarded. The grade designation of 
mixed brown rice shall include, succes- 
sively, in the order named, the name 
of the grade or the number thereof, the 
word “mixed,” and, in the order of its 
predominance, the name and approxi- 
mate percentage of each class or sub- 
class of brown rice which constitutes 10 
per cent or more of the mixture, but if 
only one class or subclass exceeds 10 
per cent of the mixture the name and 
approximate percentage of that class or 
subclass shall be added to the grade 
designation, followed by the name and 
approximate percentage of at least one 
other class or subclass. 


Carson KNOCKS are a men- 
ace to motor efficiency---no motor 
will negotiate heavy grades with a 
retarded spark---Carbon Knocks 
result from high compression occa- 
sioned by reducing the size of the 
combustion chamber with layers of 
carbon deposits. 


Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel 
withstands this higher compression 


Te original 


GAS 
at the sign of the 
ORANGE 


DISC 





were largely $7.75 to $8.75 downward, 
respectively. Heavy range heifers sold 
upward to $10.25. Wyoming grass cows 
up to $9.50; bulk stockers and feeders, 
$7.75 to $8.75; high quality Wyoming 
stockers up to $10.10. 

Hogs—Decreased receipts. Fairly ac- 
tive shipping demand and scarcity of 
finished hogs forced advances on hogs 
220 pounds up and packing sows most- 
ly 40 to 65 cents. Pigs and light hogs 
were 35 to 50 cents up, the late top 
being $11.45; the seasons peak, $11.50 
early. Bulk desirable 160 to 200 
pounds $11 to $11.40; 220 to 250 
pounds $10.90 to $11.40; 260 to 300 
pounds, $10.50 to $11.05; packing sows 
$9 to $9.50) lightweights up to $9.75. 
Bulk pigs $9 to $9.75, strong weights 
up to $10.25. 

“Sheep—Heavy receipts broke values. 
Fat Lambs were 75 cents to $1 lower; 
sheep 25 to 50 cents down and country 
men competed for lambs carrying some 
flesh. The week’s top rangers $13.35 
with the bulk at $12.75 to $13.25; late 
the bulk brought $12.75 to$13.00. Good 
lambs sold down to $12.50; few heavy 
westerns $11.50 to $12, most natives 
$12.25 to $12.75, late bulk $12.25 to 
$12.50; selected natives $13.15 early; 
culls, $8.50 to $9.25; fat ewes, $5.25 
to $6; good yaarlings, $9 to $10. 


Receipts of Eggs 
Decreased in August 


Markets 
During Month Maintained 


Prices on Wholesale 


Steady Advance. 


Firmness, due to decreasing receipts, 
increasing out-of-storage movement and 
good demand, characterized the whole- 
sale market for eggs during the month 
of August, according to a statement pre- 
pared by C. E. Eckles, of the Division 
of Dairy and Poultry Products which has 
just been issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Receipts for the month were approxi- 
mately 10 per cent smaller than those of 
August, 1926. Dressed poultry markets 
were inactive during the month of Au- 
gust, it was reported, with between-sea- 
son conditions prevailing. Prices on 
poultry have been low with very heavy 
storage holdings. 

The full text of the statement on the 





egg and poultry situation for the month | 
follows: 4 
Receipts in August have shown somé_ 
material decreases, and it appears that 
the total for the month will be nearly 10— 
per cent below that of August, 1926.) 
Due to heavy receipts early in the year, | 
the total since January 1 to date still | 
exceeds 1926 by about 7 per cent, : 


The drop in arrivals in August con-— 
firms the trade reports of a rapidly | 
falling production in the Middle West, | 
Shortage of supplies at some markets — 
has turned some buyers to the use of 
storage goode, which tends to restrict 
the market on fresh eggs by reducing 
the demand, and at the Same time to 
give the storage situation a firmer tone. 


Surplus Reduced. 


Storage holdings of shell eggs on Au- 
gust 1 amounted to 10,737,000 cases, 
less than 200,000 cases above the July 
1 holdings. A year earlier during the 
same period holdings increased more 
than 700,000 cases. As a result the sur- | 
plus on August 1, compared with 1926, | 
was reduced from 1,432,000 cases on 
July 1 to 892,000 cases on August 1, 
Here lies much of the strength of the 
current situation. 


Furthermore, information which has 
become available since August 1 indi- 
cates that further reduction of this 
relative surplus has_ occurred. The 
frozen-egg deal has also improved. While 
stocks on July 1 were 35,000,000 pounds 
heavier than a year previous, August 1 
stocks were about 30,000,000 pounds 
above August, 1926, due to decreased 
storing activities during July. The im- 
provement in the storage situation is, 
of course, closely tied up with the de- 
clining receipts, although lower prices 
than a year ago, as an aid to consump- 
tion, have had their part. 

Prices Advanced. 


Prices during August have maintained 
a steady advance, with the level at the 
close about 4 to 7 cents above the open- 
ing. It is noted that as usual the higher 
advances have occurred on the better 
quality goods, supplies of which diminish 
considerably at this season, even relative 
to the quantities coming to the market. 
Even greater advances have been ef- 
fected on Pacific coast white eggs, and 
slightly more than the usual margin 
between these and “western eggs” now 
prevails, 

Late reports from market centers in- 
dicate that prices have advanced to a 
point where medium and under grades of 
fresh eggs are receiving considerable 
competition from storage stocks. 

Dressed poultry markets are not ac- 
tive just now. The old stock is being 
cleaned up and it is still a little early 
for the new crop to begin to move in 
quantity. On account of the heavy stor- 
age stocks all season, prices have been 
low and consumption has been thought 
to have increased. 


you fly up 
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Our Guarantee 


Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel is Non-Poisonous 
and no more harmful to man or motor than 
ordinary gasoline—that it contains no coal 
tar products or dope of any kind—that the 
color is for identification only—that it posi- 
tively will not heat the motor, winter or 
summer. @ Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel is priced 
three cents per gallon higher than ordinary 
gasoline—and is worth it. 
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All Branches of Industry Are 
Fast Adopting Method As Step- 
ping Stone to Standarization: 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
open to conviction, later on, when I was 
provided with a very compact C. P. A. 
course as a preparation for my work 
@s an engineer in Europe for an Ameri- 
can exporter. 

My rapid study of accountancy gave 
me only a superficial acquaintance with 
dopble entry, accounts receivable and 
guch like, but I got the notion that I 
gould do about anything I pleased for 
the company I represented, so long as 
I did not leave a trail of red ink back 
of me. I was‘informed that red ink 
was anathema with accountants, that 


those guardians and fairly godfathers | 
ucts, 


of the company shied at red ink after 
the manner of a bull spying a fireman's 
shirt on a clothes line. 

In a word, gentlemen, I know some- 
thing of your trusteeship in the field of 
public utility operation. The general so- 
licitor of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, Mr. N. H. Loomis, described 
this trusteeship in his recent address be- 
fore the Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association. He said, “What a sense of 
your 
come to you when you reflect that with- 
out your own special line of work the 
business of the world could not be carried 
on; that as commerce becomes more com- 
plex the executives i: charge of big busi- 
fess lean more heavily upon you; that 


no great undertaking is ever launched | 
| ards from ten to three. Possibly one 


without consulting the accountant; that 
for honesty, integrity, dependability and 


efficiency the accountant ranks at the | 


very top in all classes of business and in- 
dustry. You are not slaves to a hard 
task, but masters of a calling requiring 
skill and good judgment, ability to solve 


hard problems, steadfastness of purpose, 
dependability, and the power to concen- 


trate; and your work, if performed in 
the right spirit, should bring to you in- 
tense joy and satisfaction every day of 
your lives.” 

The electric industry has been keenly 


alert in the matter of simplifying and | 


standardizing its processes and equip- 
ment, and in many respects it has set the 
pace for other industries. You will, there- 
fore, be interested in knowing how the 
Department of Commerce is cooperating 
with business to eliminate avoidable 
waste and obtain some of the advantages 
that the electric industry has already se- 
cured. 


Simplification Step 
Toward Standardzation 


Simplification is a commercial expedi- | 
It is a stepping stone in the direc- | 


ent. " 
tion of, but is not synonymous with, 
standardization. Simplified practice 
means the reduction of variety in sizes, 


dimensions and immaterial differences of | 


dities as a method of eliminating | c eee 
commo' 5 ng | car building is reasonable in initial cost 


Standardi- | 


waste, decreasing costs, and incre 
profits and values in production, dis 

tion and consumption. In short, we have 
here the story cf three men in a boat— 
the manufacturer, the dealer and the 
user of everyday 2 
whose oars must be synchronized if the 
craft is to reach its destination with all 
hands safe and secure. 

Simplification is concentration upon 
those processes and articles that fill the 
greatest normal demand, and is therefore 
recognized as an element of management 
rather than of engineering technique. In 
January. “Factory” Magazine 
stated that Simplified Practice was one 
of the 10 most important things in man- 
agement. In January, 1927, this same 
magazine summarized its quest for an 
answer to the question, “Can Manage- 
ment Stabilize Prosperity?” It is in- 
teresting to find in the answer proof of 
the fact that industry has been con- 
sistent in its belief in simplification as a 
useful tool for management. That atti- 
tude may be explained in the following 
manner. 


Provides for Added 


Labor from Personnel 

For the manufacturer simplified prac- 
tice will release a large amount of his 
eapital that is tied up in raw materials, 
‘special mechanical equipment, semi-fin- 
ished stock, storage space and repair 
parts. 


1925, 


will have less idle equipment, better 
scheduling of work, accurate cost ac- 
counting, long runs on large units, sim- 
plified packing, simplified material in- 
ventory and reduced cost per unit. 

Furthermore, his labor will become 
more efficient through less seasonal em- 
ployment fluctuations, increased individ- 
ual output, greater skill of workmen, 
ease of training employes, simpler and 
better inspection, smaller labor turn- 
over and greater earning power. Sim- 
plified practice conserves man power, for 
the production of unnecessary variety In 
commonly used commodities absorbs la- 
bor needed to meet the growing demand 
for American-made goods. 

Simplified practice provides the 
manufacturer the means of getting his 
extra labor force from his present per- 
sonnel. It means that the fewer the num- 
{ber of times that he has to change the 
get up of his machines the fewer the 
number of times he will have to change 
Chis dies. He will be conducting a con- 
tinued manufacturing process instead of 
an interrupted process. 

The distributor will enjoy an increas- 
ed turnover due to concentration 
stock, staple lines which are easy to buy 
@nd quick to sell, no slow-moving num- 
Bers, more effective sales forces, and 
Wore concentrated sules effort. He will 
be able to reduce his capital investment 
jm such things as the complete lines he 
jng materials, storage space, interest 
must carry his maintenance stocks, pack- 


4 


for 


| liable 


own standing and usefulness should | 


} economy 


i-’es—the strokes of | 


| stores, 


way 


of | 


1954) 
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Public Utilities 


and other charges and his operating | Urges New System 


margin. His overhead costs will dimish 
and he will be able to render better 
service through lower handling charges, 
less stock depreciation, smaller clerical 
forces, less obsolescence, quick and re- 
delivery, and fewer misunder- 
standings and errors. 


| The consumer, who, after all, foots all | 
| the bills, will also find benefits awaiting | 


him if he specifies his requirements in 


acordance with a simplified list of sizes. | 


Such practice will secure for him bet- 
ter values, better quality, prompt deliv- 
eries, quick replacement service, ‘lower 
maintenance costs, simplified specifica- 
tions and protection against unscrupulous 
traders. As the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have passed on their overhead 
costs to the ultimate consumer, so now 
should they be able to pass on 
economies to the same destination, 
the automotive industry has done. 

Let me rapidly run over a list of re- 
sults that have been accomplished by 
industry through the application of the 
principles of simplification to its prod- 
After all, the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and it will be more con- 
vincing if I show you what has actually 
been accomplished than if I restrict my 
dissertation to the principle itself. 
Super flurous Variety 
Now Being Eliminated 

Your own industry has already sim- 
plified the sizes of lamp bases. Once 
upon a time it was difficult to know 
just what to buy, without giving pre- 
cise specifications. Plugs and wall out- 
lets are receiving similar attention, and 
the manufacturers of incandescent 
lamps have recently eliminated the 
superfluous varieties of their product. 

Since 1913 the electrical industry has 
reduced the number of voltage stand- 


as 


standard voltage will survive. 
Electric drills have sustained 
plification with the result that 
standard pinion fits any one of 
four ills. Formerly, these four 
drills required four different pinions. 
Easy interchangeability, easy purchase 
and simple replacement of parts are 


sim- 
one 


| the obvious results of such action, all 
| of which should be reflected in the cost 


te the consumer. 

It is said that the output of electricity 
in this country has increased 54 per 
cent since 1922. In 1926 along, the 
gross revenue accruing to the four 
branches of the electric industry-light 
and power, street railways, telephone 


and equipment manufacturing-amount- | 
And there | 


ed ta nearly $6,000,000,000. 
was an invested capital of about $19,- 
500,000,000 About one billion mechani- 
cal horsejower, 
slaves for each of us, is at work in the 
United States, a large portion of which 
is electrical energy. 
Simplification, standardization, 
countancy and management 


ac- 


have all contributed to this achievement, | 


just as they have done their share in 


| increasing our exports in electrical ma- 


chinery, equipment and supplies. 
The electric railway field believes that 
because of standardization. 
zation also res s in better work and 
of maintenance. The electri 
as well as steam roads have appli 
plified practice in their purchases and 
and these stores, as you well 
just about everything one 
One large railwey t 


know, contain 
can ¢hink of. 
in its stocks of paints and varnish 
brass and copper tubes and sheets, fi 
brick and nonferrous and 

has reduced the number of size ind 
and varieties from 140,000 to 78,000. I 
i that the labor and time spent 


ies has been greatly reduced. 


7 
roads 


is obv 


in inve 


Road Reduces Value 
Of Inventory 41 Per Cent 
Another railway has eliminated a t 
of 6,581 varieties of 23 different items 
in stock, ranging from the 
deletion of six varieties in one case to 
2,076 variet in another case. In six 
years of scrapping, standardization and 
simplification, one other road eliminated 
22,000, or 41 per cent, thereby reducing 
its inventory value $2,515,000 or 73 per 
cent. By practicing 


te] 


its. store 


simplification in 
making purchases, the Los Angeles Rail- 
has been able to tangible 
advantages. 
You are fa 
axles, couplings 


secure 


niliar with the 
and such things 


| been exposed to the effects of simplifica- 
He will be able to manufacture | 
‘his product more economically because he | 


tion. is possible for passengers 
and freight to travel from coast to coast 
without the need of changing cars or 
of making transshipment of goods. It 
was not always thus, however, for in 
the early ’s there were many gauges 
of track. 


sity in tr 


Today it 


gauges, the eost of ship- 
ping food fs and other things across 
the would be prohibitive and 
the items which we now regard as com- 
monplace would have remained in the 
luxuries. 

the automobile has applied 
to minor parts; the farm 
‘equipment manufacturers, to seats; and 
the producers of hosiery, to containers, 
just simplification been applied 
in many other fields. For instance, un- 
der the head of mill supplies and shop 
equipment may be mentioned files 
rasps, forged tools, plow bolts, sheet 
steel, milling cutters, chasers for self- 
opening die heads, and grinding wheels. 
The average 
per cent, ranging from 35 per cent in 
the case of sheet steel (from 
263). You gentlemen, as public utility 
officials, can help these various industries 
succeed in their “house-cleaning” by 
causing your specifications for supplies 
to confrom with the respective Simpli- 
fied Practice Recommendations covering 
the named commodities. The manufac- 


continent 


category of 
Just ¢ 
simplificatior 


so has 


| turers cannot secure the desired results 


without the help of all organized users, 

Before progressing to another field, I 
should like to dwell upon grinding wheels 
a moment, for this project demonstrated 


| Would Result in 


their | . 
| had to be built to accommodate it; and, 


| as fast as a new grinding machine ap- 
peared on the market a new variation of | 


the equivalent of 40 | 


| riety of sizes and dimensions. 


generally | 


| ings? 


| indicated 


| tial total 
dication of a spreading belief in simpli- | 


there still existed a diver- | 2 
| sometimes 


aol cooperative service. 
A | : o j 
| to coordinate the efforts of all elements 


reduction in variety is 59 | - : , 
" ’ ’ | can be of service to them on that basis, 


1819 to | 





As Labor Saver 


Obtaining 
More Work Without Corre: 
sponding Increase in Costs. 


how two separate industries may be in- 
terdependent upon one another. When 
the artificial abrasives from which grind- 
ing wheels are made were discovered, 
some new industries were born while 
others got a new lease on life. (The 


| electrie industry has similarly produced 


far-reaching results in seemingly remote 
quarters.) It also developed that as fast 
as a new shape or size grinding wheel 
was designed a new grinding machine 


wheel had to be fabricated. In working 
out their respective salvations these cor- 
related industries kept drawing farther 
and farther apart, departing more and 
more from the common interest and sink- 
ing_deeper and deeper into the morass 
of odd sizes. The survey of current 
demand brought about the elimination of 
459,400 varieties of grinding wheels, 
while a recent resurvey has deleted a 
further list of varieties. 


Separate Industries 


Are Interdependent 

The automotive industry spends ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 a year on grind- 
ing wheels, that is, about $2 for every 
motor car it produces. The 
wheel manufacturers, when their recom- 
mendation becomes fully operative, 
should be able to pass on their savings 
to the automobile makers, who in turn 
should be placed in position to reflect 
their own economy in the final cost to 
those who own and drive cars. It is 


part of the explanation of why the closed | 


car today is less expensive than was the 
open car before the war. The automo- 
tive industry itself attributes the declin- 
ing cost of its product to its adherence 
to simplification and standardization. 
In the same manner many building 
and construction materials, plumbing 
goods, as well as general supplies for 
private homes and institutions, have been 
passed through the regular 
of the Division of Simplified Practice. 


Simplified Invoice 


Now Being Considered 
Simplified practice is now being ap- 
plied to commercial documents. Ware- 


house receipts, stock delivery forms, etc., | 


were formerly made up in a thousand 
variations. Now there is one standard 
for each of these documents. In 
the same manner, bank checks, deposit 
slips, ete., were made in an infinite va- 
These 
also have been simplified to a standard 
form for each one. 


checks as for paper money. 


also been simplified. In fact, the “Sim- 
plified Invoice”—which is a  consolida- 
tion of the “National Standard” and the 


of the member companies of the N. E. 
L. A. for adoption. Because of the sav- 


ings which the use of these standard 


| forms offer you, I urge you all seriously 
| to cc | 


nsider their adoption. 


A ndard is of doubtful value unless | 


its exi 
known, and known, used. 


esses 


By the proc- 


»ssible to not only keep the respec- 

ive recommendations thoroughly abreast 
of changing conditions, but also to meas- 
ure the degree of adherence that is being 
‘ded them. For example, 19 of the 
Simplified Practice Recommen- 
which have been measured 
an average adherence 

In one instance, only 51 per cent 
adherence was evident, but that was an 
exceptionally poor showing. Several of 


ns so 


these programs run higher than 90 per | 


cent adherence, while one goes as high 
as 99 per cent. 

Does simplification really produce sav- 
? Seven separate industries have 
heir estimated annual savings, 
estimates reach the substan- 
of $283,400,000. Further in- 


and these 


fication and standardization is evidenced 
by the fact that many large industrial 
organizations maintain standards depart- 
ments, the primary function of which 
is to eliminate avoidable waste. 


|Many Opportunities 
| For Improved Practice 


Only the surface has been scratched. 


tunities for sim-lified practice. We 
hear a particular group in 
this country say, “It can’t be done in our 
business.” On the other hand a British 
magazine comes out with the state- 
ment, “Britain must simplify her indus- 
tries! It can be done!” The electric in- 
dustry knows it can be done, for it has 
already used it to very good purpose. 

Upon definite invitation, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is always pleased to 
place the facilities and experience of the 
Division of Simplified Practice at the 
disposal of industry, for ours is a purely 
It is our function 


in reaching a common objective. If, at 


| any time the members of the Pennsyl- 


vania Electric Association feel that we 


you will find us ready and willing. 
In closing I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of your hospitality here. at 


Bedford Springs, and thank you for giv- | 


ing me the opportunity to discuss with 


| you this growing Simplification move- 
; ment, 


Additional News of Rail- 
roads will be found on 
Page 9. 


grinding | 


procedure | 


’ \ 
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Crop Conditions 


satiate Condition of Crops 


se of Simpli ied Practice as ‘Tool’ to El 
Wastes in Electric Industry Suggested by Specialist 


1.9 Per Cent Under 
Ten Year Average 


Decline More Noticeable in 
Cotton Belt and Corn Belt 
West to lowa and Minne- 
sota, Report Shows. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a whole, though about 12 days late, In 
the southern part of the State it has be- 


Elsewhere in the State there is a prob- 
ability of much soft corn unless frost 


Weather conditions in Nebraska have 
they continue so a good 


expected. 


yield may be 


favorable in Virginia and North Caro- 
Good 
and 


look 


progress was made in Kentucky 
Tennessee. In Arkansas the out- 
is clouded by the certainty of a 


Oklahoma corn has exceeded expecta- 
tions and is out of danger. The Texas 


where heat and drought caused heavy 
abandonment. Conditions in most of the 
Western States are good. 


Wheat: 


of the past five years. 


ter wheat being made this month. 
Rainfall Helps Wheat. 
The increase in spring wheat was gen- 


Minnesota west. 
increase is attributable to the fact that 
while some damage occurred from rust, 
the damage was less than feared a month 
ago. 


during August augmented the outturn. 


last year, and an average production of 
62,000,000 bushels. 


is 1,191,000,000 bushels, a 
87,000,000 bushels since August 1. The 
decrease was general ‘n the North Cen- 
tral States except in Nebraska and 
Kansas. The indicated crop is 17 per 
cent below the five-year average pro- 
duction. 


of States from Michigan westward, ex- 
cept in Minnesota and North Dakota, 
where rust damaged the crop. In Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois yields indicated by 


L | early threshing returns are disappoint- 
It is just as sensible | 
| to have standard dimensions for bank 
Invoice, in- | 
quiry, and purchase order forms have | 


ingly low and the grain light in weight. 
In Iowa early crops yielded exceptionally 
well while late crops are running light, 


yield is indicated. 





stence and purpose are generally | 


of periodic resurvey and revision it | 


of 79 per | 


Wheat Expectation 
Exceeds 1926 Crop 


The latest available information per- 


taining to cereal crops in foreign coun- 
| tries, as reported by the’ Foreign Serv- | 
ice of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | 


nomics, is submitted herewith as being 
of interest to producers of grain crops 


| in the United States. 
Wheat production forecasts | 
| and estimates reported 
countries amounted to 1,826,000,000 bush- | 
els compared with 1,812,000,000 bushels | 


Wheat. 
for 26 foreign 


in those countries last year, an increase 
of 0.8 per cent. Adding the United States 
figure the total production for all coun- 
tries reporting so far 
bushels, an increase of 1.6 per cent over 
1926 when these countries produced 77 
per cent of the total world crop, ex- 
clusive of Russia and China. 

Reports from Canada are conflicting 
as to frost and rust damage, but condi- 
tions have been generally favorable dur- 
ing the month of August and it is ex- 
pected that the September estimate will 
show an increase over the August fore- 
cast. 

Reports from European countries out- 
side of Russia continue to indicate a 
larger crop than last year. Sixteen 
countries which produced 71 per cent 
of the total European crop in 1926 re- 
port a production of 923 million bushels 


| as compared with 864 mnillion bushels 
, | in 1926. 
There are still over a thousand oppor- | 


Excessive rains throughout northern 
Europe are delaying and damaging the 
harvests. France has experienced heavy 
storms but the return of favorable 
weather has prevented further deteriora- 


tinued dry weather in the Danube Basin 
has reduced yields and a smaller crop 
than last year is expected. 


Reports from Russia 


Are Siill Incomplete 

The Russian crop is» still uncertain. 
Preliminary reports based on incomplete 
returns indicate a 17.5 per cent increase 
in winter wheat acreage and a 4 per 
cent decrease in spring wheat acreage. 

To a large extent the increase has 
been in regions where adverse weather 
conditions have tended to reduce yields 
and the outlook now 
crop than last year in the principal ex- 
porting regions. 

The North African crop, exclusive of 
Egypt, is estimated at 63,933,000 bush- 
els, an increase of 21 per cent over 1926. 

The wheat yields in North Manchuria 
have been unusually good this year and 
production promises to take care of a 
large part of South Manchurian require- 
ments. Wheat yields in North China 
proper are also reported to be good. 

Millet, which is used as a substitute 





} for wheat in years of wheat scarcity 


gun to dent and is fairly safe from frost. | 
holds off until October 1, the usual date | 
of killing frost in eastern Nebraska. | 


been ideal since September 1 and should | 


In the East, corn conditions have been ; 





lina, and less so to the north and south. | 


ar © ‘ f ij tol wala , epor | ‘ 
large amount of lightweight wormy corn. | Cloverseed.... 


crop matured well except in the south, | 


The 1927 wheat crop of the | 
United States indicated on September 1 | 
is 861,000,000 bushels, which is 10,000,000 | 
| bushels greater than indicated on August | 
1, and is 7 per cent above the average 


Buckwheat . bu. 


Spring wheat is now forecast at 308,- Flaxseed 


000,000 bushels, no new estimate for win- | 


Gr. sorghums; bu. 7$§121 
Sugar beets tons 
Potatoes, white bu. 


eral in the main spring wheat area from | Sweet potatoes bu 
s bu. 


For the most part the | 


In the Mountain States, lower tem- | 


peratures and more rainfall than usual ! Peanuts 


: : Hay, s 
Durum wheat increased slightly over a | oe 


| month ago, and is now given at 82,000,- 
000 bushels as compared with 45,000,000 | 


Oats: The indicated production of oats | 
decrease of | 


Reports on probable yield indicate fair | 
to excellent returns in the northern tier 





and many fields in the southern part of | 
the State were not harvested. Oats in | 
| South Dakota suffered from rust; in Ne- 
e e | braska, in spite of drying winds a good | 
“Uniform Invoices”—is now before many | 


South Atlantic 





2s 2,687,000,000 | 


Celery, crates ... 


tion although reports are current of an | 
inferior quality grain in the north. Con- | 





is for a smaller | 


September Crop Report 
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Line Extensions 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Wnited States Department of Agriculture 
makes the following forecasts and estimates from reports znd data furnished by 
crop correspondents, field statisticians, amd cooperating State Boards (or Depart- 
ments) of Agriculture and agricultural colleges: 

my FOR THE UNUTED STATES. 


Acreage 1927 


Crop per cent 
of 1926 
98.1 
103.4 
103.6 
103.4 
96.9 
116.8 


Winter Wheat......... 


Spring wheat .... 
All wheat ....... 
Oats oe 
Barley 
Rye 
EOCEWHO vervcceee cas 
Flaxseed ...... . 
Rice 

Grain sorghums} 
Sugar beets ...... 
Potatoes, white 111.0 
Sweet potatoes 110.8 
ETODACCO\. 3 vives re 96.5 
Broomcorn} ....- 79.8 
Hops} vine 111.1 
Beans, dry edibley ..... 105.4 

Soy beans ........ 120.2 
Cowpeas 127.3 
Velvet beans ... (UVa ey eee 
Peanuts é 137.2 
Hay, all tame 


ee eee 
ee eee 
ee eee 


ee 


121.4 
94.6 
96.2 
106.0 

100.7 


se eee 


see wee 


ce re ee 


Total production in millions 
Indicated by condition** 
Aug. 1 
19z 
2,385 
T7553 
298 
$51 
1,250 1,279 
249 259 
7761.5 
15.4 


23.3 239 


_ Harvested 
5-yr. ay, 
1922-1926 
2,767 
556 
252 
808 
1,352 
193 
63.9 
13.8 
20.0 
36.4 


Crop. 1926 


2,647 
627 
205 


833 


Winter wheat bu. 
Spring wheat bu. 
All wheat ...bu. 


188 
41.0 
12.9 
18.6 
41.0 

8139 


one os 
Rice 


6.85 
394 
81.3 
1,336 


Tobacco ...,.lbs. 


Broomoorn}..tons ££55.5 
Hops; 


26.6 
Beans, dry 
edible}*..... 16.3 
670 627 
90.9 86.2 
* Acres remaining for harvest, 
+Principal producing States, 
+Nine-year average, 1918-1926, 
Three-year averagwe, 1924-1926, 
+*Including Lima beans, 
**Interpreted from condition reports. 


17.1 


97,638,000 
* 38,185,000 
20,313,000 
58,498,000, 
42,914,000 


107.6 mG 


60,262,000 


is. 
810 
102 
§$Four-year average, 1923-1926, 
77Preliminary estimate. 
£EThousands not millions. 
TPounds per acre. 


Condition 
Sept. 1, 10- 
yr. av. 1917-26 
Per cent 

7.3 


Sept.1, Sept. 
1926 192 

Percent Per cent 
73.8 


1, 
acres 7 


+] 


58.4 


Oo 
OO. 
© 


t- 


67.9 
68.7 


"a 
a 


=) «) 
“| 


9,456,000 
3,860,000 
858,0000 
2,653,000 
979,000 
7,167,000 
763,000 
3,495,000 
920,000 
1,596,100 
238,000 
23,100 
1,749,000 
2,830,000 
2,244,000 


86.2 
62.8 
81.6 
83.5 
84.4 
77.5 
78.5 
81.0 
79.1 
89.2 
70.3 
83.9 
79.5 
73.9 
74.9 
6.5 
68.5 
78.2 
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’ 
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NOMMA 


82. 
78.7 
78.0 


On G2 OIC 
auUor--svA-) 


won Unuon 
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~~ 
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1,169,000 


~ 
oO 


wn 


91.0 


T1008 
ES 


oo 


84.1 
Yield per acre 

a Harvested Indie’d by 

o-y TF. av, 1926 condition 

1922. Sept.11927** 

26.6 

17.0 


Sept. 1 
7 1927 
2,457 
+553 
308 
861 
1,191 


v 


t 
uk 


Ul ip pb 


ae 
Ww 


+461.5 


15.4 


Fk mh ND CD pk pal fd 
He NN eee 


0M 
ISHRW iE 


23. 
$9.2 
§$151 
6.81 
400 
89.3 
1,168 


an 
we 
Cf 
Dw 


a 
© fk pk 
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om 
© 
me 1D 


No ew 
~~ 


. 
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100.8 
787 
{9346 


1,415 


TAR OR COOMA 


] 02. 


* 
=] 


| 
NW 


eo] 
KONE &bOKeCOobaNtrNab 


hn OO a] 


fad bed 
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8 


1.2 
8 
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3 
1.4 
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1 
€ 
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3 
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-5% 7 


§§Includes grain equivalent for forage. 


Indicated production increases or decreases | 


with changing conditions during the season. 


PRINCIPAL GRAIN CROPS 
SPRING WHEAT (INCLUDING DURUM). 


Condition 
Sept. 1 
1926 
per 
cent 


Sept. 1 
10-yr. av, 
1917-1926 
Per cent 
67.4 
772.7 
766.8 
73.0 


Division 


Four States*.... . . 
Durum wheat 
Other spring wheat 
All other States. . 


54.0 
51.9 
55.0 


Th 


a) 68.9 58.4 
North Atlantic .. 
North Central .. 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
Western 


UW. S;. total ..4. 


“CORN. 


North Atlantic . 
North Central . 
South Atlantic 
South Central ... 


83.0 
70.0 
81.7 
87.5 


57.4 


77.9 
80.2 
72.6 
76.2 


©. 8). Total vcicae 77.3 73.8 


OATS. 


North Atlantic .... 
North Central ...2 


85.4 
80.2 
78.3 
69.4 
74.5 


82.1 
64.0 
79.5 
86.2 
75.8 


South Central 
Western 


ALL WHEAT. 


Production in thousands of 
bushels (i.e. 000 omitted) 
Harvested Indicated 
5-yr. av. 1926 by condi- 
1922-1926 tion Sept. 


11927** 


Sept.1 
1927 
per 
cent 
81.7 
82.1 
81.5 
86.8 


82.7 


196,629 
61,871 
134,758 
55,087 


150,520 
44,826 
105,694 
54,856 


81,743 
161,893 
64,489 
251,715 205,376 
seve 82,088 
cose 496,744 
cose = 2,302 
eee 74,746 
172,885 


29,767 
471,494 
36,521 
119,511 
175,516 


58,578 
236,452 


807,732 


832,809 860.892 
67.5 
66.6 
79.7 
17.0 
80.8 


106,195 
1,966,098 
222,634 
425,460 
46,173 


2,766,561 


99,743 
1,788,128 
226,814 
498,386 
33,787 


466,118 


69.7 2,646,853 
87.9 
69.9 
72.0 
53.2 
89.2 


82,151 
1,078,651 
33,586 
96,006 
61,963 


81,386 
922,547 
41,395 
146,057 
58,634 


85,946 
38,720 


66,600 





79,2 67.9 
**Interpreted from condition reports. 





70.3 1,352,357 1,250,019 1,191,396 


Indicated production increases or decreases 


with changing conditions during the season, 


*Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
+Four-year average, 1923-1996. 


Dakota, and Montana. 


CONDITION O F FRUIT CROPS 


Condition. 


Sept. 1, 
li-yr.av. S 
1917-26 

Pet. 

58.3 


a » 
Crop 


wi 


Ve 


Apples, total crop, bu. ...., 
Apples, com'l crop, bbls, .., : 
Peaches, total crop, bu...,.. §62.4 
Pears, total crop, bus: ...,., 66.2 
Grapes, tons ... 80.4 
BOON oi cs aarm aciedeeeii “DES 
PPODE, DW. oc sciemmreeenics S10 
FCabbage, tons .. - oo00.... 177.0 
$80.0 
$68.0 


0 SIG 4) «) 9] 8) 
P38 JAN 


00 
W 


Tomatoes, tons . ~~ esses. 
FCantaloupes, crates ...... 
+Strawherries, quarts ..... 
+ Watermelons, number 


a 
aw 


69.6 
875.4 
90.4 


Almonds, Calif., Ibs. 
Apricots, Calif., Ibs. ....,.. 
Figs (dry), Calif.; Ibs....... 
S|Grapes, Calif. : 
Wine grapes, tons - ......., 
Raisin grapes, tons ~........ 
Table grapes, tons . 
All grapes, tons . . 
Lemons, Calif., boxes 
Lima beans, Calif., bu. zs 
Chk? Calle. Th. co ssscass 
Oranges, Calif.: 
Navels, boxes ...- 
Valencias, ete, boxes ...... 
All oranges, boxes ........ 
Plumsy, Calif, Ibs. -....,... 883 
Prunes (dry), Calif., lbs.... 
Walnuts, Calif., Ibs. 
Grapefruit, Fla., boxes 
BOE, Di vie aoe otetasiccs 
Oranges (all) Fla., boxes... 84.5 


85.5 
83.5 
81.5 
83.3 
77.0 
71.9 
61.1 


eee 


aa 


On 00 90 9) 09 =I 


SPFSSni aot 


For California and Florida. 
91.0 
$68.0 
85.0 


82.0 
78.0 
69.0 
77.0 
91.0 

8.0 


49.0 


80.0 
84.0 
82.0 
$87.0 
63.0 
52.0 
79.0 
78.0 
85.0 
*Interpreted from condition reports. 


Total Production in Millions 


Indicated 
by condition* 
H 1927 


Aug. 1, 
Pet. 
4 


1, Sept.1, Harvested 


5-yr. € 


1926 1927 
A(),7 9¢ 246 128 
43.6 39.4 

47.9 69.7 

53.7 25.6 

80.8 2.35 

42.1 

79.0 
82.0 
76.0 
72.0 


1927 

124 
24.2 
44.8 


18.0 


2.53 
23.4 

1.1 
4.9 


21.5 
1.0 

6.5 
14 

14.4 


275 


69.5 


68.0 
$77.0 
88.0 


315 

362 
22.7 

87.0 


84,0 
81.0 


414 
1.317 
383 
2.114 
7.20 
2.26 


19.6 


1.138 
314 
840 1.859 
65.0 5.92 
810 .2.20 
77.0 22.9 


67.0 ee 
67.0 
67.0 
864.0 
86.0 
104.0 
61.0 
45.0 ol hits base ee 
67.0 10.6 10.7 5 aed fates 
Indicated production increases or de- 


29.1 
142 
300 

30.0 

7.80 


23.5 

111 

270 
50.2 
7.90 


creases with changing conditions during the season. § Per cent ofa full crop. {j Pro- 


duction is the total, for fresh fruit, juice and raisins. 


+ The condition shown is for 


the growing crop only. Production shown for 1927 includes revised estimates for 


early states and forecasts for later states based on cond#tion at harvest. 


The pro- 


duction shown for years other than 1927 includes estimates for,early and late crops 
combined, { Nine-year average 1918-1926. 


or high prices, is im excellent condition. 
Conditions appear to continue favor- 
able for the development of the crop in 


‘ 


Argentina, ‘Ti2ey are still critical in 
parts of New South Wales, an important 
producing state of Australia. 


Se 


| tends from 


78.6 | 


78.6 | 





243,636 | 


79,963 | | nk of the Exstere River to Naples, Fla 
1,643,922 | 4st s, Fla, 


216,802 | 
49,756 | 


2,456,561 | 


914,782 | 


85,348 | 


Sept. 1, | 





Great Northern R.R. 


Claims Advantages 


InO., C. &E. Contaet 


Hearing Held on Application 
for Authority to Acquire 


Half of Stock From 
Southern Pacific. 


A hearing was held September 9 be- 
fore Examiner Relph R, Molster, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on the 
applicatiog of the Great Northern Rail- 
way for authority to acquire one-half 
stock interest in the Oregon, California 
& Eastern Railway, Finance Docket No 
6384, 

The Oregon, California & Eastern ex- 
Klamath Falls to Sprague 
River, Oreg., 40 miles, with branches. 
The Southern WPacific was recently au- 


| thorized by the Commission to acquire 


control of the company on condition that 
it grant trackage rights over the line 
for operation in connection with an ex- 
tension from Bend to Klamath Falls, 
proposed to be built by the Oregon Trunk 
Railway, a subsidiary of the Great North- 
ern Pacific. 

For a time the companies reported 
that they had been unable to agree upon 
terms. 

IF, G,. Dorety, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel Of the Great Northern, tes- 
tified at the hearing that an agreement 
had been reached finally with the South- 
ern Pacific by which the Great Northern 
is to purchase one-half of the stock of 
the 0. C. & EE., at actual cost to the 
Southern Pacific plus 5 per cent interest. 

The exact cost has not yet been de- 
termined, he Said. The treat Northern 
share is estimated at $900,000 to $1,000,- 
000. The number of directors of the 0O., 


| C.& E., is to be reduced from seven to 


six, he said, and each company will se- 
lect three. 

W. P. Kenney, vice president in charge 
of trafic of the Great Northern, testi- 


| fied as to the traffic advantages expected 


to be derived by giving the two Northern 


| companies access to the Klamath Basin 
| and Sprague 
| tion with the extension from the pres- 
| ent terminus 
| Bend into southern Oregon. 


River districts, in comnnec- 
of ‘the Oregon Trunk at 


No opposition was voiced- at the 


| hearing. 


Seaboard Air Line Seeks 
To Contxol Line in Florida 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway has 
requested authorization from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to acquire 
control of the Naples, Seaboard & Gulf 
Railroad by. acquisition of the carrier’s 
$5,000 capital stock. The Seaboard’s ap- 
plication was. docketed by the Commis- 
sion as Finance Docket No. 6515. 

The Seaboard also applied for author- 
ity to issue $1,184,000 of first amd con- 
solidated 6 per cent bonds to reimburse 
its treasury for expenditures in acquir- 
ing the stock and bonds of the Naples, 
Seaboard & Gulf. 

The latter xequested the Commission 
to authorize it to issue $1,179,000 of first 
mortgage 25-year 6 per cent gold bonds 
to pay off indebtedness to the Seaboard 
incurred in connection with the construc- 
tion of its line, extending from the south 


adistance of 20.5 miles. 


Frisco Officers Authorized 
To Serve on Other Lines 


The Interstate Commerce Commniission 
on September Q -issued orders in Finance 
Docket No. 1619-Sub. No. 4 and 5, au- 
thorizing officers and directors of the 
St. Louis-SSan_ Francisco Railway to 
serve also as directors of the St. Louis, 
Kennett & Southeastern Railroad and 
the Butler County Railroad. 

The Commission recently authorized 
the Frisco to acquire control of these 


| two short lines in Missouri. 


Freight Delivery Hearing 
At St. Louis Is Postporied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 9 announced a postpone- 
ment to a date hereafter to be fixed, of 
the hearing at St. Louis in Investiga- 
tion & Suspension Docket No. 2934, re- 
lating to off-track station and construc. 
tive receipt and delivery of freight at 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill 

The hearing had been assigned for St. 
Louis on September 12 before Examiner 
Ames. 


Rate Coniplaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 
ber 9 by the Interstate COmmerce Come 
mission are Summarized as follows: 

No. 19900. Thompson Yards, Inc.,, of 
St. Paul, Minn. v. Great Northern Rail- 
way et al. Claims reparation of $200.49 
on five cars of coal from Zeigler, Ill, to 
Sioux Falls, S.- Dak. 

No. 19969. Robert Gaylord, Ince., of 
St. Louis et al. v. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway et al. Claim repa- 
ration on wood pulp board from 
Ontonagon, IMiich., to St. Louis. 

No. 19970. Owosso Manufacturing 
Co, of Benton, Ark. et al. v. Asherton & 
Gulf Railway et al. Seek reasonable 
rates on Wooden crates from Benton and 
Camden, Ark., to points in Texas. Claim 
reparation. 

No. 19971. Central Alloy Steel Cor. 
poration, of Massillon, Ohio, w. Penn. 
sylvania Railroad et al. Seeks reason- 
able rates on round cornered square 
billets and crop ends from Massillon and 
Canton, Ohio, to destinations im official 
classificatiom territory. Claims repara- 


| tion of $700. 
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Cash Subscriptions 
To Recent Treasury 


| Offerings Are Closed 


More Than Billion Dollars to 
Part of Note Issue Sub- 
scribed Before Clos- 
ing Date. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, announced September 9 that 
eash subscriptions to the recently an- 
nounced offerings of 3 per cent Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness and 3% per 
cent Treasury notes had been closed on 
the close of business, September 7. This 
action, however, does no* affect subscrip- 
tions to the issues for which Second Lib- 
erty converted 4%4 per cent bonds were 
offered in payment, he stated. 

Approximately $580,000,000 in sub- 
scriptions to the cash issue of certificates 
were offered, Mr. Mellon said, adding 


\gthat the Treasury had sought only about 


$250,000,000 in cash from these. More 
than $1,000,000,000 in subscriptions to 
the cash part of the note issue were re- 
ceived and from these the department 
was seeking only about $250,000,000, the 
announcement said. 

Following is the full text of the de- 
partment’s statement: 

Secretary Mellon today announced that 
the subscription books on the offering of 
3 per cent Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness of Series TM2-1928 and the 
subscziption books on the cash offering 
of 3% per cent Treasury notes of Series 
B-1930-52, closed at the close of business 
Wednesday, September 7. 

The 3 per cent Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness of Series TM2-1928, ma- 
turing March 15, 1928, were offered at 
par and accrued interest. The amount 
offered was $250,000,000 or thereabouts. 
The total amount of subscriptions re- 
ceived by the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Treasury Department for these 


3 per cent Treasury certificates was over | 
Allotment of subscriptions 


$580,000,000. 
for the certificates has been made on the 
following basis: Subscriptions in 
amounts not exceeding $1,000 for any 
one subscription were allotted in full; 
subscriptions in amounts over $1,000 but 
not exceeding $10,000 were allotted 60 
per cent, but net less than $1,000 on any 
one _ subscription; subscriptions in 
amounts over $10,000, but not exceeding 
$1,000,000 were allotted 50 per cent, but 
not less than $6,000 on any one subscrip- 
tion, and subscriptions in amounts over 
$1,000,000 were allotted 35 per cent, but 
not less than $500, 000 0 nany one sub- 
scription. 
Allotments Made. 

Cash subscriptions for the per 
cent Treasury notes of Series B-1930-32 
were invited at par and accrued inter- 
est. The amount offered was $250,000,- 
000, or thereabouts. The total amount 
of cash subscriptions received by the 
Federal Reserve Banks and the Treas- 
ury Department for these 34% per cent 
Tredsury notes was over $1,090,000,000. 
Allotment of the cash subscriptions for 
the 3% per cent Treasury notes has 
been made on the following basis: Cash 
subscriptions in amounts not exceeding 
$1,000 for any one subscription were al- 
lotted 40 per cent, but not less than $50 
on any one subscription; cash subscrip- 
tions in amounts over $1,000 but not ex- 
ceeding $500,000 were allotted 25 per 
cent, but not les sthan $400 on any one 
subscription; and cash subscriptions in 
amounts over $500,000 were allotted 20 
per cent, but not less than $125,000 on 
any one subscription. 

It should be understood that the above 
statement refers to cash subscriptions 
only. The privilege of exchanging Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan 4% per cent bonds for 
the new 344 per cent Treasury notes of 
Series B-1980-32 will probably remain 

open until on or about nie eg 20. 


Turkey Makes Move 


3% 


To Restore Credit | 


/ 


Agreement Is Said to Have 


Been Negotiated With 

Her Bondholders. 

[Continued from Page 1.) 
1,980,000; from 1935 to 1941, 2,380,000; 
from 1941 to 1946, 2,780,000; 
to 1951, 3,180,000; from 1951 
time as payment 
3,400,000. 

The average percentage of nominal 
interest on the long-term debt 
as follows: From 1928 to 1935, 38 per 
cent; from 1935 to 1941, 48 per cent; 
from 1941 to 1946, 58 per cent; from 


in full can be made, 


until such | 


| 
Other public- debt. expen- 





|- Monday. 


States DAILy. 


Government Securities 


. 


U. S. Treasury Statement 


September 7. 
(Made Public September 9, 1927) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts. ....... 
Internal-Revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous inter- 
nal revenue......... 
Miscellaneous receipts... 


$1,377,958.03 


1,511,632.10 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day... 66,017,479.12 


POG 4.00 sew ewe eo bie 


Expenditures. 

General expenditures.... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
PANAMA. VORA. < o6eecds 
Operations in oe ac- 

counts ..... 
Adjusted service “ certifi. 

cate fund. 
Civil service ret tirement 

MOU richie &S¥.0-4 die ath 
Investment of 

funds 


$9, 398, 400.27 
114,023.88 
104,729.10 

3,053.66 


50,774.63 


221,761.57 


1,104,543.60 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures .... 


ditures 


Balance today... ms ‘ ; ; a 59,781,878.80 


Total . 


The accumuiative figures, 
with the comparative analysis of re- 


ceipts and expenditures for the month 
are published each | 


and for the year, 


Diversion of Funds 


erations, 


| work 


| provisions of 


| Mississippi 


| there is no authority to have a current 
from 1946 | 





will be | 


1946 to 1948, 58 per cent; from 1948 to | 


1951, 90 per cent; 
cent. 

A special percentage will be provided 
in favor of the “Unified Loans,” which 
would receive 48 per cent from the start, 


from 1951 on, 100 per 


| appear broad enough to include the flood 
| control of the Mississippi River, and to 


while other loans would receive only 35 | 


per cent. 

Payment will be made in the most 
appreciated currency, it being 
stood that loans for which the most ap- 


| principles established by the Constitution, 
under- | 


| interpretative decisions and must con- 


preciated currency is the franc will yield | 
100 per cent in that currency from the | 


time of the first installment. 

Back payments, on which the percen- 
tages will be the same as those given 
for corresponding loans, will be liqui- 
jated within the maximum period of 30 
years. Treasury notes (Bons du Tresor) 
are to be included in this plan and to 
be consolidated into a loan to be paid 
ap within 20 years. 

As regards the questions of guaran- 
tees, the Turkish Government offers the 
proceeds of the Constantinople customs 
and of those of certain other ports. A 
few points remain to be decided upon. 

The final plan of settlement, it is ex- 
oected, will be submitted to the Great 
National Assembly of Turkey for ratifi- 
zation purposes and, in due time, to ap- 
proval by the bondholders. 

_ According to the French press, the 
Turkish Government has officially denied 
shat the Minister of Finance will nego- 
siate a loan in Engiand during his visit 
x0 London, 


| worthy or unworthy causes. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
F 


To Flood Use Denied | 


Authorization Refused for | 


Appropriation for Rivers 


and Harbors. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
interpretative decisions. These consid- 
he said, must control Govern- 
ment expeditures, whether the tempta- 


tion to violate be prompted by worthy or | 


unworthy causes. 

Under the present arrangement, which 
has been fixed and determined by the 
Congress, Mr. McCarl continued, the 
primary obligation for protection of pri- 
vate property rests upon the individual 
State or subdivision thereof within which 
the private property is located, the Gov- 
ernment to aid and assist financially, in 
connection with the maintenance and de- 


1,574,414.53 | 


5,007,796.19 | 
250,000.00 


109,153.61 | 


11,004,891.06 


488,050.45 | 


71,275,275.31 


together | 





velopment of the river as a navigable 
stream, only in proportion to the amount 
made available by such State or subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

Mr. McCarl’s new ruling was contained 
in a letter to Secretary Davis and follows 
in full text: 

There has been. received your letter of 
August 24, 1927, requesting reconsidera- 
tion of decision of July 31, 1927, holding 
that there is no authority to use $2,000,- 
000 of the rivers and harbors appropria- 
tion, act of Feb. 23, 1927, 44 Stat. 1142, 


for the repair and restoration of dam- | 


aged or destroyed levees on the Missis- 
sippi River, said appropriation to be re- 
imbursed from an amount to be appro- 
priated for “Flood Control, Mississippi 
River,” of | the fiscal year 1929, when 
and if made. 

In the prior decision there was stated 
the considerations that required a nega- 
tive answer to the question submitted, 
to the effect (1) that the appropriation 
for “Flood Control, Mississippi River, 
1926,” is specifically available for the 
of repairing and restoring the 


levees, and, therefore, exclusive of all 


| other appropriations, including the ap- 


propriation proposed to be used for such 
purposes, ete., the general rivers and 
harbors appropriation of $50,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1928; (2) that express 
law limit expenditures 


| Congress, and for 
| administrative 





under the appropriation for flood control, 
River, to $10,000,000 an- 
nually, and in addition make certain re- 
quirements relative to contribution by 
local interests as a basis for expenditures 
from Government funds; and (3) that 


expenditure as a provision in a statute 
authorizing funds to be appropriated in 
the future, as in the case of the provision 
for authorizing an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 for flood control, Mississippi 
River, for the fiscal year 1929. 

Your letter does not show in what par- 
ticular these principles are inapplicable 
or not controlling except to express the 
view that the term of the general ap- | 
propriation for river and harbor work 


urge a liberal construction of the two 
appropriations under consideration. 

The above stated principles on which 
the decision was based are fundamental 


by statutes enacted by Congress, and by 


trol Government expenditures whether 
the temptation to violate be prompted by 
In the ap- 
plication of said principles to the situa- 
tion here presented, there is no room for 
construction of interp.etation, and there 
is involved no question of a liberal or a 
narrow view of the matter. 

With reference to your suggestion that 
the general appropriation for river and 
harbor work is broad enough to include 
expenditures for flood control of the Mis- 
sissippi River, I have to advise that that 
point was given a careful consideration 
when the decision of July 21, 1927, was 
rendered and was decided adversely. In 
addition to the fundamental principle 
that when a specific appropriation is | 
made for a particular purpose it precludes 
the use therefor of a more general ap- 
propriation that otherwise might have | 
been available, there is for consideration 
the fact that the primary purpose of the 
two appropriations is essentially differ- 





ent, the former being to promote naviga- 
tion and commerce—the development of | 
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navigable streams for use in interstate 
and foreign commerce, the movement of 
military forces, etc.—purely a Federal 
proposition; the latter being for the pro- 
tection of private property adjacent to 
the streams for which cooperation 
tween local interests and the Federal 
Government has been provided—primar- 
ily a responsibility of the State or sub- 
division thereof. Thus, under the present 
arrangement, which has been fixed and 


determined by the Congress, the pri- 
mary obligation for protection of such 
private property rests upon the individ- 
ual State or subdivision thereof within 
which the private property is located, 


be- 


cially in connection with the maintenance 
and development of the river as a naviga- 
ble stream, only in proportion to the 
amount made available by such State or 
subdivision thereof. It is a matter con- 
clusively for the consideration of the 
determination by the 
office or by this office, 
whether the protection of such private 
property from floods shall entirely, or 
to a greater degree than heretofore au- 
thorized, also become the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. 

The decision of July 21, 
be and is affirmed. 

I have here’ stated 


1927, must 


the 
understand the President and the Secre- 


tary of War desire particularly to be 
considered is the fact that an emergency 


condition exists in connection with the ' 


Mississippi River which involves the pos- 
sibility of future loss of life and prop- 
erty unless the Government takes im- 
mediate action. This office has fully ap- 
preciated the emergency that exists, and 
I regret there is no way in which I may 
lawfully authorize the needed expendi- 
tures. It is understood from the sub- 
mission that the condition sought to be 


| relieved by the unauthorized use of the 


rivers and harbors appropriation has re- 


| sulted, to some extent at least, from the 


fact that the States involved have not 
complied with the statutory require- 
ments necessary to authorize the use of 
the Federal funds provided under the 
flood control appropriation. It is obvi- 
ous that the gravity of the situation 
is for the consideration of the State leg- 
islative bodies at least equally with that 
of the United States and that the re- 
sponsibility is not wholly upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 
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Business Failures Are Less Numereus; 
Prices for Cotton Continue to Recover 


Volume of Trade in Week Ended September 3 Smaller 
Than Preceding Week, But Larger Than Year Ago. 


Measured by check payments, the dol- 
lar volume of business during the week 
ended September 3 was smaller than in 
the preceding week but slightly larger 
than a year ago, according to the weekly 


statement on domestic business issued 


: by the Department of Commerce on Sep- 


! the Government to aid and assist finan- | 


tember 9. 


The full text of the statement follows: 
Wholesale prices again 


were still below the level of last year. 
Prices of cotton continued to recover, 
while wheat prices receded from the 


; level of the preceding week, but were 


| change from 


controlling | 
principles in the uses of appropriations. | 
They cannot be questioned; but what I | 


still higher than in the corresponding 
week of last year. Iron and stcel prices 
averaged higher than during the previous 
week, but were lower than last year. 
Loans and discounts of Federal reserve 
member banks showed relatively little 
the preceding week but 
were higher than a year ago. Prices of 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change showed little change from the | 


previous week but were higher than last 


year. Interest rates on call loans, show- 


| ing no change from the preceding week, 





Company has reported to the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission its earnings for | 


July and seven 
follows: 

July July 
1927. 1926. 
$7,904,194 $7,423,830 

3,820,695 3,540,067 
3,191,982 2,858,629 
Seven Months 
1927. 1926. 
56,442,845 52,650,808 
27,985,222 26,998.855 


Gross Oper. Rev. . 
Né@t Oper. Rev. ..— 
Net Oper. Inc. ... 


Gross Oper. Rev. . 
Net Oper. Rev. ... 
Net Oper, Inc, ... 


months of 1927 as | 


were substantially lower than for the 


| Same week of last year. 


WEEKLY 


Sept. 
3 

Bituminous coal production..., 
Lumber production 
Beehive coke production 
Petroleum production (daily avy.).. 
Freight car ee 
Building contracts (2 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 
Price No. 2 wheat 
Price cotton middling 
Price iron and steel composite. . 
Fisher’s ‘price index 
Bank leans and discounts (total).. 
Debits to individual accounts...... 102.8 
Interest rates, call money 84.8 
Business failures 84.5 
Stock prices Se waeeA 
Bond prices . 109.4 
Interest rates, time money ....... 91.4 
Federal res exve ratio . 101.0 


92.4 


95.1 
82.0 
87.6 
91.5 


Ontario Deposits 
Larger Since March 


Deposits increased by $3,600,000 for a 
total of $53,707,823 are reported by the 
Ontario loan and trust companies for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1927, as com- 
pared with the figure for March 31, the | 


| Department of Commerce has just been 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| advised by the Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner at Toronto, J. Bartlett Richards. 
The full text of the report follows. 
The consolidated statement of the On- 
tario loan and trust companies for the 
quarier ended June 30, 1927, show total 


23,359,366 21,073,654 deposits amounting to $53,707,823, an 


: averased | 
: higher than in the preceding week but | 





: BUSINES 
(Weeks ended Saturday—Relative numbers 


| than in the preceding week 


Bond prices showed no change from 
the preceding week, but were higher than 
in the corresponding week of 1926. In- 
terest rates on time money were sub- 
stantially lower than in the same week 
of last year, but showed no change from 
the previous week. The Federal reserve 


| ratio receded somewhat from the preced- 
| ing week but was substantially greater 


than in the same week of last year. 
Business failures were less 
than in either the previous week or the 


| corresponding week of 1926. 


The output of bituminous 


coal during 
the week ended August 


was larger 
but smaller 
than in the same week of last year.. The 


27 


| cut of lumber during the same week was | 
smaller than in the previcus week but | 


largey than a year ago. Beehive coke 


| production’ increased over the preceding | 
| week, but was substantially smaller than 


in the same week of last year. 
Petroleum production again 
from the preceding week but was still 


1926. Receipts of wheat at primary 
markets were running iarger than a year 
ago. Cattle receipts were smaller than 
last year, while hog rece ipts were 
greater, 
SS INDICATORS 
, aver age 
Aug. Aug. Aug. 
20 13 4 
93.8 - 93.8 113.0 
106.4 102.3 104.5 
44.1 44.1 5.1 
120.9 123.7 105. 
111.2 109.4 120. 
141.3 159.4 125. 
206.6 241.7 162. 
61.2 47.7 101.5 
97.5 91.5 122.5 
67.8 66.6 59.¢ 
100.0 99.¢ 93. 
75.4 71.3 68.8 
87.5 87.5 90. 
90.0 89.2 95. 
117.0 A170 178. 
115.8 108.4 102.2 
84.8 90.9 115. 
97.3 96.6 92.6 
177.6 275.1- 187: 
109.5 109.2 106.: 
102.9 97.1. 111.1 
101.3 101.2 96, 


1928-95 


“0-60- —100.) 
Aug. 
28 
115.1 
108.2 
73.9 
104.5 
118.5 
171.4 
137.0 
61.2 
102.2 
59.0 
95.8 
70.2 
90.8 
95.3 
112.6 
102.5 
115.1 
89.9 
137.2 
106.0 
108.6 
97.3 


Aug. 
27 
100.0 
105.5 
45.5 
120.4 


Aug. 
31 
103.1 
105.5 
74.7 
104.2 
113.6 
131.6 
175.5 


no 


55.6 
101.3 
66.9 
95.8 


119.2 
169.7 
75.0 
105.1 
62.2 
98.6 
80.9 
87.5 
91.4 
116.5 
103.2 
84.8 
90.7 
180.3 
109.4 
91.4 
101.3 


90.8 
94.7 
112.5 
111.4 
109.1 
88.9 
138.7 
106.0 
108.6 
96.9 


| 000 as compared with June 


| 


| 


increase of about $3,600,000 as compared 
with March 31, 1927, and about $7,400,- 
30, 1926. 
Investment in Dominion and provincial 
bonds has steadily decreased, as has the 


| amount of total available liquid securi- 


| ties, the latter item standing at $24,643,- 
| 000 on June 30, 1927, showing a reduc- 
tion of about $1,800,006 as compared with 
March 31, 1927; and about $2,400,000 
compared with June 30, 1926. As a re- 
sult the percentage of total available 
liquid securities to deposits is only 45.88 
per cent on June 30, 1927, as compared 
with 52.78 per cent the previous quarter 
and 58.85 per cent the previous year, 


| 522 of the Tariff Act of 


| Belgium 


| Holland 


| Yugoslavia (dinar) 





numerous | 


| Dallas district, 
per cent smaller. The smallest increases | 





receded | 
| porting to the Federal reserve banks, 
well above the corresponding week of | 
| sales than a year ago. 


| tween August, 1926, 


| cisco, 4.8 


66.9 | 
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Patievents 


| Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.) 
New York, September 9. 


Reserve Bank of Nev York, 
to the Secretary of the 


The Federal 
today certified 
Treasury the fol- 


| lowing: 


September 9, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
1922, dealing with 
the conversion 9f foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 

Europe: 
Austria’ (schilling)... 
(belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) d 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 


| England (pound sterling) 


Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
(guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 


013197 
4008 
1746 
0544 
2635 
1121 
0492 


| Spain (peseta) 


(krona) .2685 
nd (‘ra 1928 
017607 


Sweden 
Switzer 


Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hanko: _ tael) 

China (Shanghai tael).. 
China (Tientsin tael) : 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. S.) 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay Aine Sorte 


(dollar). 


.000179 
999563 
477833 
.997906 


9712 
1185 
.1206 
1.0019 


(gold) 


‘Retail Sales Sales Higher 


Than a Year Ago | 


Federal Reserve Board Gives 
Increase of 7 Per Cent for 
Month of August. 


August retail sales showed a 7 per 
cent advance as compared with August, 
1926, according to an announcement Sep- 
tember 9 by the Federal Reserve Board, 
which based its statement on reports 
from 566 department stores and other 
retailing establishments. Department 


store sales last the 
sales of August, 

eserve District, except that of Dallas, 
where a decline of 7.5 per cent was re- 
ported. 


month exceeded 


Following is the full text of the Board’s | 


statement: 

Sales of 566 department and other re- 
tail stores reporting to the Federal 
reserve system were about 7 per cent 
larger in August of this year than in 
the corresponding month of 1926. 
part of this increase may be attrib- 


uted to the fact that August had five | 
Sundays in 1926 and four in 1927, giv- | 
| ing the month one more trading day this 


year than last. Daily average sales 
for the two months indicate an increase 
of 3 per cent. Total monthly sales of 


larger than a year ago and those of 
8 chains of five-and-ten cent stores were 
15 per cent larger. 


in every 
the 


ceeded those of August, 1926, 
Federal reserve district except 
in which they were 


as compared with a year ago, were 


reported in the err ey and San | 


Francisco districts, 3.7 and 4.8 per cent 
respectively, while in the Boston, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and Kan- 
sas City districts’ sales were over 
per cent larger than in August, 1926. 
Of the total number of 566 stores re- 


386 showed larger sales and 180 smaller 


Percentage changes in dollar sales be- 
and August, 1927, 
following table: 

New York, 


are given in the 


Boston, 10.3; Phila- 


%.2; 


| delphia, 3.7; Cleveland, 10.3; Richmond, 


7.0; Atlanta, 6.1; Chicago, 7.8; St. Louis, 
a3; Minneapolis, 10.6; Kansas 
10.4; Dallas, 7.5 (decrase) ; San 
Total, 6.9 

Of the 566 stores re »porting, 386 re- 
ported an increase and 180 a decrease. 

Mail order houses, 17.1 (two houses). 

Five-and-ten cent stores, 15.2 
chains). 


Fran- 


Committee to Hasten 
Settlement of Taxes 


nue Appoints Advisory 
Council. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tax cases to come to the committee for | 
| guidance. 


The members of the committee are: 
Joseph K. Moyer, chairman, former trial 
attorney, Appeals Division, office of the 
General Counsel; Robert J. Service, for- 
mer representative of the General Coun- 
sel in Corporation Audit Division; Leslie 
Gillis, former technical’ adviser to the 
Ass&tant to the Commissioner; Paul F. 
Cain, former technical adviser to the As- 
sistant to the Commissioner; C. W. Pacy, 
former representative to the General 
Counsel in Special Assessment Section; 
Thomas M. Wilkins, former trial attor- 
ney, Appeals Division, office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel; 
ing chief of Rules and Regulations Sec- 
tion; A. R, Marrs, former senior attor- 
ney, Board of Tax Appeals; and P. J. 
Rose, former trial attorney, Appeals Di- 
vision, office of the General Counsel. 


and | 


ioreign cur- | 


| Board 





.006146 | 
| granting the 


| long 


| ment further 
| of the 


| been 





| division of 


| the 


| felt it 
| gone on in the executive sessions of the . 


1926, in every Federal | 


A | 


| income tax collections. 
’ 3 | seven months of this year 
two mail order houses wore 17 per cent | 
| full text of the 


| franes 
7.5 | 





10 | which is reflected in the yield of the taxes 


| collected 
| the 


| the yield of 


| ernment 


(eight | 


| including the return 


| Reserve Board Approves 


C. T. Hoffman, former act- | 





TODAY’S 
RAGE 


Finance 


Fixing Rediscount 
Rate for Chicago 
Bank Questioned 


‘Powers of Federal Reserve 


Board in Matter Declared 
Doubiful by Its Vice 
Governor. 


of the Federal Reserve 
“establishing” a rediscount 
2 per cent for the Federal Re- 


The action 
in 
rate of 3} 


| serve Bank of Chicago has brought into 
question the powers of 
| such rates without the banks first taking 


the Board to fix 


the initiative, according to the Vice Gov- 
ernor of the Board, Edmund Platt. Mr. 


| Platt said orally on September 9 that he 


had been “in the minority” in opposing 
the action which was taken only after 
informal suggestions had been made by 


| the Board to the Chicago bank. 


Mr. Platt explained 
understand the 


taht he did not 
Federal Reserve Act as 
board the power to estab- 
lish rates, adding that he did not be- 
lieve Congress so intended it. 

The Vice Governor said the. Board, as 
ago as 1919, had been advised by 
the then Attorney General, however, that 


| it had full power and a majority of the 


Board decided in this instance that it 


| was proper to exercise the power under 


the circumstances. 

The Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, D. R. Crissinger, offered no com- 
than that it was the will 
Board. 
Secretary 


The the 


of Treasury, An- 


| drew W. Mellon, who is ex-officio chair- 
| man of 


the Board, was not advised of 
the Board’s action which was announced 
September 6. He said orally that he had 
informed of it by the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, Benjamin Strong, a caller on the 


| day’s list. 


Mr. Mellon was loath to discuss the 
opinion in the Board, how- 
ever, saying that he was not fully in- 
formed and had no suggestions to offer 
except the assumption that nine other 
Federal Reserve banks had reduced their 
rates prior to the reduction directed by 
Board for the Chicago bank. 

None of the Board members except Mr. 
Platt cared to state their views. The 
explanation was given that the affairs 
of the Board were confidential and they 
improper to disclose what had 


Board. 


‘Revenues of French 


Government Inerease 


| Higher Prices and Tax Rates, 


and Heavier Imports Re- 
sponsible for Gain. 


French governmental revenues in July 
were increased nearly  1,500,000,000 
francs (about $58,800,000) over those of 
July, 1926, the Department of Commerce 
has been paeaae by its Paris office. 
The increase is ascribed to higher tax 
rates, increased ad valorem returns be- 
cause of higher retail prices and earlier 
Total revenue re- 
Government for the first 
also show a 
Following is the 
report from Paris: 

The total revenue of the French Gov- 


turns to the 


substantial increase. 


_ | ernment from normal, permanent and ex- 
Department store sales in August ex- | 


ceptional sources, under the heading ‘of 
the general budget, reached 4,747,157,400 
‘in July, 1927, an increase of 
1,497.377,800 frances over that of July, 
1926. 

This increase is due essentially to two 
causes: (1) important increases in the 


| tax rates provided for by the fiscal laws 


of August, 1926, as well as a rise in re- 
tail prices from one year to another, 


on an ad valorem basis; (2) 
earlier issue this year of the rolls 
for the direct taxes (income taxes), which 
is reflected in the month of July, 1927, 
by an increase of 1,030,749,000 frances in 
these taxes, as compared to 
July, 1926. 

The total receipts »f the French Gov- 
from normal and permanent 


sources during the first seven months of 


. | 1927 amounted to 22,611,041,300 francs, 
City, 


under the heading of the general budget, 
showing an increase of 5,946,991,000 
francs over the similar returns for the 


| corresponding period of 1926 (deduction 


being made of the proceeds which are 
now assigned to the Autonomous Office). 

To this total, there should be added 
339,809,300 francs collected during the 
same period from exceptional sources 
(382,776,300 franes from the extraordi- 


| nary tax on war profits, 16,665,000 francs 
| fom liquidation of stocks, and 240,368,- 
| 000 francs from miscellaneous proceeds), 
| making the grand total of the receipts 


1 cae | 23,250,950,600 
Commissioner of Internal Reve: | 


francs for the seven 
months of 1927, under the heading of the 
general budget, against a grand total of 


| 19,706,952,400 frances for the corresponds 


ing period of 1926 (the latter, however, 
s which now go to 
the Autonomous Office). 


New Rediscount Rate 
Reduction of the rediscount rate of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco has been approved by the Federal 
Reserve Board, it was announced Sep- 
tember 9. This bank is the eleventh of 
the reserve banks to drop the rediscount 
rate from 4 to 3% per cent. 
Following is the full text of the 
Board’s announcement: 
The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that it has approved an application of 


the Federal Reserve Bank of San Frate oes: 


cisco for permisison to establish a redis« 
count rate of 3% per cent on ali classes 
of paper of all maturities, effective Sep- 
tember 10, 1927, 
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-Taxation 


Loss on Trade Name 
Due to Prohibition 
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| 


Trade Names 


Proof of Claim Against Bankrupt for Taxes 
Held to Have Been Filed in Statutory Period 


Is. Not Deductible | Assessment Was Made Within Five Years and Demand on 


Board of Tax Appeals Gives 
Decision in Case Involving 
Value of “Old Heidel- 


berg”’ Beer. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL COMPANY 
y. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, BOARD OF TAX APPEALS, No. 4853. 


The Board of Tax Appeals reiterated 
the principle herein that no deduction 


for obsolescence of a trade name as a | 


result of prohibition may be allowed. 


In the absence of any evidence on 


which the cost of advertising of a trade | 


mame may be apportioned between an- 
nual expense and the cost of building 
up the name, it was held that no cost 
has been established and no loss is 
proven when its use is discontinued, due 
to prohibition. 


The Board allowed a deduction for ob- | 
| 1920. 


soléscence of beer vats and tanks, hav- 
ing no value after prohibition, but dis- 
allowed a deduction for obsolescence cf 
a. portion of brewery buildings. 


R. M. O’Hara for the petitioner and | 


Cc. H. Curl for the Commissioner. 
The findings of fact and the opinion 
of the Board follow: 


The proceeding arises from the deter- | 


mination by the Commissioner of defici- | ; 
7 | lection 


encies in income and profits taxes for 
the fiscal years ended May 31, 1919, and 
May 31, 1920. Petitioner alleges that 
the Commissioner erred in computing 


Referee Within Six-Year Limitation. 


IN’ RE McCiurE CoMPANY, PANKRUPT, 
District Court, NORTHERN DISTRICT 
oF GrorGIA. IN BANKRUPTCY NO. 
12578. 


A claim for income taxes for the year 
} 1919 filed against a bankrupt is not 
| barred by the statute of limitations 
where the assessment is 


| five years after the filing of the return 
\ 


made within 


and within six years before the filing of 
the proof of claim with the referee in 
bankruptcy, the court held herein. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
| Sibley follows: 





A proof of claim against the bankrupt 
for income taxes for the year 1919 was 
filed by the Collector of Internal Rev- 
| enue and disallowed by the referee be- 





| cause barred by the limitation fixed by 
| the 
| these: 


tax acts. The pertinent facts are 
The tax return was made June 
14, 1920, and amended November 25, 
1922. The proof of claim was filed with 
the referee April 12, 1927. 


Filing of the Proof 
Is Equivalent to Suit 
The filing of the proof in the bank- 


and is a proceeding in court for the col- 
of the tax within the meaning 
of the tax statutes. By the provisions 


| of section 250d of the Revenue Act of 


net income in failing to allow any de- | 


ductions in these years for losses re- 


sulting from the obsolescence of good | 


will, trade names and trade brand and 

from the discard of tangible assets used 

in the manufacture of beer. 
Manufactured Beer. 

Findings of Fact: 
ganized on March 25, 1911, under the 
laws of Louisiana, for the purpose of 
manufacturing, bottling and selling beer. 
It adopted the trade name “Old Heidel- 
berg” for its product and used this name 
for its beer from 1912 until November 
8, 1919. Between these dates, petitioner 
spent $30,820.62 for newspaper and sou- 


Petitioner was or- | 


1921, of force when the tax was 
sessed, the proof of claim would 
barred because not made within five 
years from the filing of the tax return. 
But the revenue acts of 1924 and 1926 
introduce a longer limitation, to-wit: 
six years from the making of a timely 
assessment, which the collector contends 
saves this claim. These provisions for 
limitation, though enacted subsequent to 
the accrual of the tax claim, did not 


as- 


| create any new liability or change the 


old one, but affected only the time within 


| which a remedy must be sought. 


venir advertising in the development of | 


its business. 

Nothing was spent advertising 
after 1917. Its business consisted solely 
of the one product, 
beer. 
tising the trade name in newspapers and 
other advertising mediums were treated 
on the books of the corporation 
as expenses. On November 3, 1919, 
petitioner abandoned the manufac- 
ture of beer and the use of the 
trade name “Old Heidelberg” and en- 
tered upon the cereal beverage, or near 
beer business. In August, 1921, peti- 
tioner began to manufacture and sell 


for 


industrial alcohol, which was not made | 
as a by-product of the near beer, but | 
The net profit | 


as a separate enterprise. 
in the fiscal year ended May 1920, 
during six months of which petitioner 


al, 


“Old Heidelberg” | 
The amounts expended in adver- | 





manufactured beer, was $85,274.85. Dur- | 


ing the fiscal year ended May 31, 1921, 
the company lost money on its brewery 
and made a profit on its distillery. The 
corporation discontinued the near beer 
business in 1923 but continued 
tillery business. 
Buildings Described. 

For the manufacture of its beer, peti- 
tioner had two brick buildings, separated 
by a drive way. Each was three stories 
high and of the same dimensions—100 
feet by 50 feet. The walls of the brew- 
ery building were two feet thick and 
the walls of the cellar building were 
four feet thick and contained cork for 
itsulation purposes. The foundation of 
the cellar building was heavier than the 
foundation of the brewery building. Only 
the cellar building had _ refrigeration 
pipes. The two buildings cost $115,- 
348.93 in 1912. The depreciated cost as 
of May 31, 1918, including additions, was 
$124,119.09. These two buildings were 
constructed as a complete unit. 

Petitioner had both wooden and steel 
vats installed in the cellar building when 
it began to manufacture beer. There 
were 24 steel tanks having a capacity of 
180 barrels each and 8 steel tanks hav- 


| good will. 
advertising a trade-marked product are | 


its dis- | 


| the years. 


It is elementary that such limitations 
of time may be freely made and altered, 
provided that one having a right is not 
substantially deprived of. all remedy. No 
man has a vested right not to pay a tax 
or other obligation which he really owes. 
So that an extension of the time within 
which the obligation may be enforced, or 


case that a loss may be had in the year 


becomes worthless. The difficulty here is 
to determine, if, possible, what may be 
considered as the cost of a trade mark, 
built up by advertising in the course of 
From 1913 to 1917 petitioner 
spent $30,820.62 in advertising its one 
product. No doubt a part of this cost 
resulted in an immediate benefit to the 
petitioner and was reflected in its current 
sales. At least, petitioner appeared to 


believe so, for it charged off the entire | 


amount at once. Perhaps another part 
of this expenditure for advertising might 
be considered as creating a permanent 
Certainly all sums spent in 


not to be considered as the cost of the 
trade name. Here we meet the same 


situation as confronted us in the appeals | 
| utes at the time of its enactment. 


| of Northwestern Yeast Company, 5 B. 


ing a capacit; of 215 barrels each. The | 


24 smaller tanks were on one floor. The 
8 large tanks and 50 wooden tanks were 
on the other two floors. 

The steel vats cost $19,712, of which 
the 24 smaller tanks cost $14,083.20 and 
the 8 larger tanks $5,628.80. The wooden 
tanks cost $6,486.50. Such vats were 
depreciated by petitioner at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum. Actual deprecia- 
tion did not exceed that amount. 
building is so constructed that the steel 


The | 


vats could not be removed without de- | 


molishing the building. The 

vats could be remo-ed, piece by piece, 

but could not be sold for an amount suf- 

ficient to pay the cost of removing them. 
Made Near-beer. 

After prohibition, the brewery build- 


ing and one floor of the cellar building | 
were used in the manufacture of near- | 


beer. Two floors in the cellar building 


and the vats contained therein, consist- | 
50 | 


the 
after 


and 
used 


ing of the 8 large vats 
wooden vats were not 
vember 3, 1919. : 

In computing net income the Commis- 
sioner refused to allow any 
for loss or obsolescence of good will, 


No- 


trade names, trade brands or buildings | 


and equipment. 
Opinion by Phillips: Petitioner claims 


a loss for the obsolescence of its good | 


will, trade names and trade brands. It 


has, heretofore been held that such items | 


are not the, subject of an obsolscence de- 
duction within the meaning of the Act. 
Red Wing Malting Co. v. Willcuts, 15 
Fed. (2nd) 626, (The United 
Daily, Yearly Index, Page 3398, Volume 
I), Appeal of Manhattan Brewing Co., 
6 B. T. A. 952, (The United States Daily, 
“Yearly Index, Page 580; Volume II), Wil- 


liam Zaken v. Commissioner, 7 B. T. A. ' 


——, (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index, Page 1474, Volume IT). 
We have held however, in the last cited 


« 


wooden |; 


deduction | 


States | 


999 


T. A. 232, (The United States 
Yearly Index, Page 2960, Volume I), and 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, 6 B. T. A. 1247, 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index, 
Page 728, Volume II), being without any 
evidence of the basis on which the cost 


of advertising the product may be divided 
between current annual expense and the 


creation of a capital asset. Any appor- 


tionment we might attempt would be un- | 
supported by evidence and would scarcely | 


rise to the dignity of a guess. In the 


circumstances, no deduciion can be al- ! 


lowed. Since the petitiorer has had the 
benefit of these deductions in computing 


its taxcble income in the years in which | * 


the advertising took place, it does not 
appear that any injustice will result. 
Deduction on Vats. 

The petitioner claimg that it should 
be entitled to a deduction in the taxable 
years for the discontinuance of the use 
of two-thirds of its cellar building and 
the eight steel vats and fifty wooden 
vats which were no longer used. The 
evidence is sufficient to permit a com- 


putation to be made of the depreciated | 


cost of these items, if any deduction is 
proper. So far as the vats on which 
deduction is claimed are concerned, it 
appears that petitioner abandoned their 


use on November 3, 1919, never used | 
1924, 
In our opinion their de. | 


them thereafter and that they have no 
salvage value. 
preciated cost may be deducted as ob- 


solescence over the period from Decem. | 


ber 18, 1917, to January 16, 1920. Ap- 
peal of Mahhattan Brewing Company, 
supra. 


rather than November 3, 1919, because 
it was not certain until this later date 
that the equipment could not again be 
used. 

A different situation arises with re- 
spect to the building. While petitioner 
discontinued the use of two-thirds, there 
is nothing in the record to indicate that 
this structure was obsolete or becoming 
so. It is not sufficient to sustain a de- 
| duction to show only that the building 
| cannot be used in the petitioner’s busi- 
ness. It is entirely possible that such 
a building was convertible for ‘ase in 
some other business in which refrigera- 
tion was necessary. There is no evi- 
dence that any effort was made tor dis- 
pose of the building, or to find any other 
use for it. The action of the Commis- 
sioner in refusing to allow any ob- 
solescence on the building must be ap- 
proved. 


Considered by Marquette, 





and Van Fossan. 

; Decision will be entered on 15 days’ 
| notice under Rule 50. 

Sept. 6, 1927. 


The tax was assessed January 21, | 


be | 





| of 
| would not be barred. 


| Claim Rests Solely 


in which such property is abandoned or | 


| was instituted. 





Daily, | 
| tain whether the Act of June 2, 


We fix January 16, 1920, the | 
effective date of the National prohibi- | 
tion act as the expiration of the period, | 





Milliken” 


. 

j 
the entire abolition of the limitation is 
within rightful legislative power. 

Nor is there great force in the argu- 
ment that retrospective operation ought 
not to be given these statutes. Where 
general words are used in limiting de- 
scribed causes of action, it is not usual 
to confine the limitation to causes arising 
after the statute takes effect. 
Waterson, 17 Wal. 596. 


designating the taxes accrued under 
former laws, including the Revenue Act 
of 1918, so there is no possible doubt 
that this legislation was intended to be 
retroactive. 

Legislation Intended 


To Be Retroactive 

Indeed it must be conceded that this 
tax demand would be governed by these 
later statutes if only it had not been 
liquidated by ‘an assessment prior to 
June 2, 1924, the date of enactment of 
the Revenue Act of 1924. United States 
v. Cook, Ct. of App., 5th Circuit, April 
16, 1927. 


principle that in construing tax statutes 


i doubt is to be resolved in favor of the 


taxpayer. That principle may be invoked 


: a ; .. | in determini whether or not th x 
ruptcy court is the equivalent of a suit, | ae . on 


has been imposed. When applied it op- 
erates to relieve equally all persons 
sought to be taxed. Here it is not con- 
tended that the tax claim is not due, but 
only that this taxpayer is relieved by 
the delay of the taxing officers. To solve 
doubt in favor of this taxpayer is but to 


| shift his just burden to other taxpayers. 


It would deprive the Government of a 
right, which it undoubtedly had, by a 


; construction of an act of grace, its own 


voluntary statute of limitations. The 
rule is rather to be applied that a grant 
by the public is to be strictly construed 
in favor of the public, and that the 
Government ought not to be excluded 
from its rightful powers except on clear 


| legislative words. 


The present contention specifically 


| stated is that this tax claim arising un- 

| der the Revenue Act of 1918-is controlled 

| by the limitations of the Act of 1921, 
and is barred of enforcement because the * 


June 2, 


assessment was made before 
1924, whereas, if 
been delayed until June 
1924 would have governed 


3, 1924, the Act 
and it 


On Words of Statutes 

With no logical or constitutional neces- 
sity compelling such a conclusion, it 
must rest solely on the words of the 
statutes. The Act of February 26, 1926, 
was of force when the proceeding in 
court, the filing of the proof of claim, 
Its provisions are first 
to be noted. Patterson v. Gaines, 6 How. 
551. Its language is free from all doubt. 

Section 278d authorizes a proceeding 
in court within six years after a timely 
assessment “whether made _ before or 
after the enactment of this act,” and 
would sustain the filing of this proof on 
April 14, 1927. But 278e declares that 
the section shall not authorize collection 


| by distraint or a proceeding in court of a | 


claim already barred by previous stat- 


We are, therefore, required to ascer- 
1924, 
saved this claim from becoming barred 


by the Act of 1921, five years after the | 5 
| sessment of 


| thereof by distraint or by a proceeding 


return was filed. to-wit: on June 14, 1925. 
The Act of 1924, section 277a(2), which 
deals with tax claims arising prior to 
1921, requires that they “except as pro- 
vided in section 278 * 


was filed, and no proceeding in court for 
the collection of such taxes shall 
Section 278d provides that “where the 


prescribed in section 277, or in 
collected 


period 
this section, such tax may be 


by distraint or a proceeding in court be- | : 
| to assess a tax, the new statute. should 


| not authorize the assessment, and if too | 
| late under previous statutes to distrain 
| or sue, no distraint or suit should be had | 
| under the new statute. 

The present assessment was not made | 


gun within six years after the assess- 
ment of the tax.” 


The combined effect of the two sec- 


| tions is to require an assessment to be 

| made, or a suit 

| to be filed, within five years from the 
making of the return; but if an assess- | 


without an assessment 


ment is made within that time, a dis- 
traint or a suit to enforec it may be had 
within six years after the assessment. 
Limitation Runs From 


Time of Assessment 
Thus, for the first time, in the Act of 
the assessment is made a point 


ings to enforce collection is to run. The 
reason for the innovation is thus stated 


as quoted by Holmes Federal Taxes, 6th 
Ed. p. 1347, note 85: “If the taxpayer 
has had notice of an assessment within 
the statutory period therefor, little hard- 
ship to him results from authorizing 


| proceedings thereafter for the collection 


of the tax. The purpose of the limita- 
tion upon assessments is to assure the 
taxpayer that after the- period has run 
and no assessment has been made, no 
tax may be collected from him. If, how- 
ever, the assessment is made within the 
prescribed period, the assessment is com- 
parable to a judgment at law and should 


| remain alive until the tax is paid.” 


This reason applies with equal force 
to every assessmént, whether made be- 
fore or after June 2, 1924. Section 278d 
does not speak of assessments hereafter 
made, but of assessments generally. In 
regnacting this provision in section 278d 
of the Act of 1926, in order to set at 
rest any doubt about the intent of the 
words, Congress inserted parenthesis: 
“(whether before or after the enactment 
of this act).” The assessment in this 
case, made within five years after the 
filing of the return and within six years 
before the filing of the proof of claim, 
saves this tax from the bar. 

But section 27 


opposite conclusion. It declares: “This 


Sohn v. | 
In the statutes 
cited special words are used expressly | 





the assessment had | 


*-* shall be as- | 
sessed within five years after the return | 
fect any assessment made or distraint 
be 
taken after the expiration of such pe- | 
| riod.” 


| present application. 
| seems equally plain and means that if an 
| assessment had been made prior to June 
| 2, 1924, it ‘shall not be affected by the 
new statute, that is to say, it shall be 
| no better 
from which the limitation on proceed- | 





| ence. 
' scheme 
‘ had been asSessed prior to June 2, 1924, 


8e is said to compel the j 


Reduction in Taxes 
Payable in 1924 
Granted by Board 


Computations Were for Cal- 
endar Rather Than Fiscal 
Year and Showed in 


1923 Returns. 


I’, MAURICE GRIESCHEIMER Vv. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 
or TAX APPEALS, No. 18709. 

The 25 per cent reduction provided by 
Sections 1200 and 1201 of the 1924 Rev- 
enue Act is applicable to the tax pay- 
able in 1924 shown on returns for 1923 
and does not apply to the 1924 tax pay- 
able in 1925, in the instance of an indi- 


| vidual partner whose 1924 taxable income 


is made up in part of a share of part- 
nership~income for a fiscal year begin, 


| ning in 1923, it was held herein by tHe 


Board of Tax Appeals. 

Kendall B. Castle for the petitioner, 
and W. F. Gibbs for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and the opinion 
of the Board follow: 

This is an appeal from the determina- 


> ; ; j | tion of a deficien&y in income taxes for 
Nor is this a case for. applying the | . pveee: ae 


the year 1924, and an overassessment 
for the year 1923. The only issue in- 
volved is whether or not the 25 per cent 
reduction provided by sections 1200 and 
1201 of the Revenue Act of 1924 is ap- 
plicable to such portion of petitioner’s in- 
come returned for the calendar year 1924, 
as came from the proportionate 1923 
earnings of a partnership whith kept its 
books on a.fiscal year basis. The case 
is submitted upon agreed facts. 

Findings of Fact: The taxpayer is an 
individual, residing at Rochester, N. Y., 
and was such a resident during the en- 
tire year 1924. He was a member of 
the partnership of L. Griesheimer, 
Steefel and Company, also of Rochester, 
N.. Ya 

Based Returns on Calendar Year. 

The taxpayer’s return for 1924 was 
filed on the basis of a calendar year. The 
partnership kept its books on the basis 
of a fiscal year ended January 31 of 
each year’ The taxpayer, in his return 
for the calendar year 1924, included 
therein his share of the partnership 


| profits covering its fiscal year ended Jan- | 
| uary 31, 1924. 


Eleven-twelfths of these 
profits were taxed at 1923 income-tax 
rates and one-twelfth at 1924 rates. The 
Commissioner computed the tax by ap- 
plying the 1923 rates to the 11 months’ 
earnings attributable to 1923 without 
making an allowance of 25 per cent un- 
der sections 1200 and 1201 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1924. 

Opinion by Van Fossan: It not appear- 
ing that the overassessment arose upon 
the denial of a clatm in abatement of 
an additional assessment, the Board has 
no jurisdiction of the appeal as to 
1923. See Cornelius Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. 
A. 255, (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index, Page 1649, Volume I). 

The decision of the question as to 1924 
involved in this proceeding is governed 
by the Board’s decisions in Appeal of 
Chartes Colip, 5 B. T. A. 1238, (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index, Page 
2848, Volume I), and Waiter A. De Camp, 
v. Commissioner, 6 B. T. A. 897. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered dismissing 
as to 1925, and for the respondent as to 
1924, 

Sept. 1, 1927. 





section shall not (1) authorize the as- 
a tax or 


in court if at the time of the enactment 
of this act such assessment, distraint or 
proceeding was barred by the period of 
limitation then in existence; or (2) af- 


or proceeding in court taken before the 
enactment of this act.” 


| Assessment Not Made 


: ea iU New S 
sessment of the tax is made within the | Under New Statute 


The plain meaning of the first clause 
is that if on June 2, 1924, it was, under 
provisions of previous statutes, too late 


under the new statute, and it was not, on 
June 2, 1924, too late to sue under pre- 
vious statutes, this clause has no 


and no worse as an assess- 
ment; and if a distress or suit has been 
begun before that date, it also shall be 


| unaffected by the limitations of the new 
in the Gregg Report on the Mellon bill, | 


statute. 
It is not enacted that the provisions of 


| the new statute shall not apply to a Aax 
| where a valid assessment was made be- 


2, 1924. No reason can be 


fore June 


| thought of for imputing any such intent 
| to Congress. 


While a shorter period of 
limitations was fixed for more recent 
taxes, it was known that behind 1921 was 
a great mass of unassessed and uncol- 
lected taxes. The period of five years 
was retained in which an assessment or 
a suit without assessment must be had 
on them. 

But where, within that time, the tax- 
payer had solemn notice of assessment 
of the claim, and thereby it was liqui- 


dated with prima facie correctness, more |! 


time was desired to be given for ad- 
justment and payment before enforce- 
ment was to be compelled. An assess- 
ment on June 1, 1924, differed in nothing 
from one on June 3, whether from the 
standpoint of the taxpayer or the Gov- 
ernment. 

Section 278e was not intended to make 
a distinction where there was no differ- 
It did not exclude from the new 
of limitations tax claims that 


but enly declared that such assessments 
stood unaffected as assessments. Such 
an assessment, if timely and valid when 





: able years 





the collection | 


| 
The second clause 





—— 


Advertising 


Reduction in Allowances for Depreciation | 
| 


‘ 


‘AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HereIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WiTHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Depreciation 


Not Shown by Taxpayer to Be Unreasonable 


Abnormal Condition of Capital or Income Not Proven, 


\ 


DENVER POWERINE COMPANY v. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Board OF TAX APPEALS, No. 11951. 


A taxpayer is entitled only to a rea- 
sonable allowance for depreciation, and 
the mere fact that the Commissioner’s 


computation results in a lessor allow- 


ance than that of the taxpayer does not 
prove that the Commissioner’s allow- 
ance is not reasonable, the Board of Tax 
Appeals held herein in rejecting the 
petitioner’s demand for readjustment of 
tax liability on account of depreciation 
of gasoline filling equipment and auto- 
mobiles. 

Unusually large profits constitute no 
basis for special assessment, the Board 
held. The Board must have before it 
evidence of an abnormal condition in 
capital or income, indicating the amount 
of invested capital, borrowed capital, 
gross sales, cost of goods sold, merchan- 
dise inventory. or income of the 
payer. 

Frank C. Myers appeared for the peti- 
tioner, A. H»Fast for the respondent. 

Teh findings of fact and the ‘opinion 
follow: 

Petitioner is a Colorado corporation 
orzanized February 3, 1913, and is en- 
gaged in the business of distributing 
gasoline and oil. 


Depreciation Computed 


On Aggregate Assets 

Prior to 19]8 petitioner did not cal- 
culate depreciation on its assets. Its 
depreciable assets consisted of gasoline 
filling stations and equipment, delivery 
trucks and automobiles for collectors and 
salesmen. 

The method of computing deprecia- 
tion employed by petitioner for the tax- 
was to classify its assets 
and depreciate the same at a percentage 
based upon the estimated life of the 
assets, using their cost as shown by the 
books. The depreciation was computed 
upon the entire assets account and not 
upon the individual assets. 

Often items having a remaining use- 
ful life, or not fully depreciated, were 
replaced and the asset account was 
credited with the amount realized on the 
old item and charged with the cost of 
the new item. Some items theoreti- 
cally fully depreciated were not so in 


made, remained a good assessment and 
as capable of being a starting point for 
the new limitation as one made after 
June 2, 

The proceeding in court here dealt with 
was begun long after June 2, 1924, and 
the second clause of 278e does not apply 
to it at all. It rests upon an assessment 
to which that clause does apply, but only 
to declare it unaffected, as good an as- 
sessment as it ever was, and such an 
assessment as 278d makes the basis for 
the new six-year limitation. 277a (3) 
and 278d of the Act of 1926, are but a 
clarifying reenactment of 277a (2) and 
278d of the Act of 1924, and should set 
at rest any doubt as to the original Con- 
gressional intent. 

I think the proof of claim is not barred 
and ought to be allowed if otherwise 
correct. This 31st day of August, 1927. 

August 31, 1927. 
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tax- | 


| percentage of net income to gross sales 





Points Out Board of Tax Appeals. 


fact. 

The method of computing depreciation 
employed by petitioner was accepted and 
adopted by respondent for the year 1919, 
the adjustments in the amount claimed 
by petitioner being due to elements not 
in dispute here. For the years 1920 and 
1921 respondent, in computing deprecia- 
tion, eliminated from the asset account 
those items which theoretically had been 
wholly depreciated. 

At the time of incorporation and dur- 
ing the taxable years petitioner owned 
a registered trade mark known 
“Powerine” and an unregistered trade 
mark known as “AutOKrat.” “Powerine.” 
designates a certain quality of gasoline 
and “AutOKrat” designates a certain 
quality of lubricating oil. 


as 


Large Profits Made 
From Trade Mark Goods 


Petitioner has spent 2 large sum in 
advertising “Powerine.” These products 
were favorably received by the consum- | 
ing public, and by reason of its high- 
grade products and service a valuable ! 
good will accrued to petitioner’s busi- 
ness. 

Based upon figures, as adjusted by the 
respondent relative to net income and |; 
allowable invested capital, petitioner | 
realized a gross profit on its gross sales 
of 17.15 per cent in 1919; 14.16 per cent | 
in 1920; and 21.76 per cent in 1921. The | 


was 4.79 per cent in 1919; 3.12 per cent 
in 1920; and 4.32 per cent in 1921. Its 
net income was 44.83 per cent of its | 





allowable invested capita) in 1919; 39.63 | 
per cent in 1920; and 32.55 per cent in 
1921. 

Petitioner paid to its executive officers | 
sularies aggregating $10,940 in 1919; | 
$17,298 in 1920; and $15,298 in 1921. The | 
ratio of these salaries to gross sales was | 
1.46 per cent in 1919; 1.73 per cent in 
1920; and 2.08 per cent in 1921. 

The excess profits tax as computed by 
respondent was 27.18 per cent of the net 
taxable income for 1919; 23.95 per cent 
for 1920; and 20.90 pei cent for 1921. 


Merchandise Inventory 


And Capital Turnover 

The capital turn-over or the number of | 
times the allowable invested capital was 
turned in the ordinary course of business 
(gross sales divided by the allowable in- 
vested capital) was 9.35 times in 1919; 
12.69 times in 1920; and 7.53 times in 
1921. The merchandise inventory turn- 
over (determined by dividing the av- 
erage inventory into the cost of mer- 
chandise sold) was 35.31 times in 1919; 
38.91 times in 1920; and 16.56 times in 
1921. 

The ratio of borrowed capital to in- 
vested capital was 11.89 per cent in 1919; 
39.21 per cent in 1920; and 54,91 per cent 
in 1921. The average invested capital 
for the three years as determined by re- 
spondent was $85,477.42 and the average 
income was $32,953.50. 

During the taxable years petitioner’s 
business was mercantile in character, 
consisting almost entirely of buying and 
selling gasoline and oils at wholesale and 
retail, for cash and credit. The business 
was no’more hazardous than other mer- 
cantile businesses, although the commod- 
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profits constitute no basis for special assessment, and Board must have evi- 
dence of abnormal condition in capital or income, amount of invested capital, 
borrowed capital, gross sales, cost of goods sold, merchandise inventory, in- 
come, ete., for ruling.—-Denver Powerine Co. v. Com’r. (Board of Tax Appeals). 
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No unpublished ruling or deci8ion will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the, 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


~PECIAL ASSESSMENT: Grounds: Sec. 327(d), 1918 Act.—Unusually large 
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ity dealt in was more dangerous to han- 
dle than some cther commodities. 

The Board, in an opinion by M*. Van 
Fossan held: y 

At the hearing of this appeal, peti- 
tioner moved that the answer of re- 
spondent be stricken upon the ground 
that it was not filed within the time 
prescribed by the rules of the Board. 
Rule 9 as revised to November 1, 1925, 
in effect at the time of filing the peti- 
tion and answer herein, provided, so 
far as material, that 

“After service upon him of the peti- 
tion, the Commissioney shall have 60 
days within which to file an answer or 
20 days within which to move jn re- 
spect to the petition * * *.” 

The petition was filed on February 12, 


' 1926, and was served upon the Com- 


missioner on February 19, 1926, and 
the answer was filed on March 30, 1926. 
It is apparent that the respondent filed 
his answer within the time allowed. The 
motion to strike is denied. 

Two issues are submitted for our de- 
termination, viz: (1) Depreciation, and 
(2) special assessment. The error al- 
leged relating to invested capital is not 
relied upon as an issue in this cause, 
but is introduced in support of peti- 
tioner’ claim for special assessment un 
der section 328 of the 1918 and 1921 
Acts. 

In support of the alleged erroneous 
depreciation allowance made by respond- 


| ent, petitioner contented itself with the 


testimony of two witnesses to the ef- 


| fect that the method of computing de- 


preciation employed by respondent was 
different from that employed by peti- 
tioner and formerly accepted by respond- 
ent, together with a statement of the 
differences in the aggregate amount of 
the depreciation arived at by the re- 
spective methods of computation. 

No evidence was submitted of the 
character, quantity, cost or useful life 
of the assets upon which the deprecia- 


| tion allowance is claimed, nor is there 
| any evidence of the details of the re- 
| spective methods employed. 


Provision Made in Act 


For Depreciation Allowance 

Section 214(a) of the Revenue Acts 
of 1918 and 1921 provides: 

“That in computing net income there 
shall be allowed as deductions: * * * 

“(8) A reasonable aHowance for the 
exhaustion, wear and tear of property 
used in the trade or business, including a 
reasonable allowance for obsolescence.” 

Petitioner is entitled only to a reason- 
able allowance for depreciation. This 
record discloses no facts which would 
indicate that the allowances made by 
respondent are not reasonable. — Indeed, 
no facts are submitted from which we 
can determine what, in this case, is a 
reasonable allowance. 

The mere fact that the computation 
of the respondent results in a lesser al- 
lowance than that of petitioner does not 
prove that respondent’s allowance is not 
reasonable. Petitioner has failed to 
prove that respondent erred in his de- 
termination of depreciation allowances. 

The second issue arises from petition- 
er’s claim for special assessment under 
favor of Section 327(d) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, which provides relief: 

“Where * * * the tax if determined 
without benefit of this section would, 
owing to abnormal conditions affecting 
the capital or income of the corporation, 
work upon the corporation an excep- 
tional hardship evidenced by gross dis- 
proportion between the tax computed 
without benefit of this Section and the 
tax computed by reference to the repre- 
sentative corporations specified in Sec- 
tion 328.” 

High Rate of Profit 


Not Considered in Law 

The statute continues: 

“This subdivision shall not apply to 
any case (1) in which the tax (com- 
puted without benefit of this section) is 
high merely because the corporation 
earned within the taxable year a high 
rate of profit upon a normal invested 
capital * * *” 

The above quoted sections require that 
before special assessment is to be de- 
creed there shall be proof of an abnormal 
condition affecting petitioner’s capital or 
income. On the record before us, peti- 
tioner has failed to prove this funda- 
mental fact. 

Before we can find an abnormal con- 
dition in capital or income, we must baie S 
the facts with respect thereto. From the 
evidence we know little or nothing of 


the amount of invested capital, borrowed 


capital, gross sales, cost of goods sold, 
merchandise inventory, or income of peti- 
tioner. Nor do we have similar evidence 
as to what petitioner alleges to consti- 
tute a normal condition. 

Petitioner’s evidence consisted largely 
of the opinions of two witnesses that cer- 
tain ratios worked out by petitioner’s 
accountant, i. e., merchandise turn-over 
to inventory, net income to gross profit, 
net income to gross sales, invested capi- 
tal to gross sales, invested capital to bor- 


| rowed capital, showed an abnormal con- 
| dition. 


In the absence of a showing of 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Revenue Commissioner 
Reports on ‘Tax Rulings 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounces that the Commissioner ac- 
quiesces in the following decisions of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

(The name of the party is followed by 
the docket number and the volume ane 
page of the report). : 

Hof Brau Co., 6134, 6, 442. (Ac- 
quiescence relates only to first issue in 
decision). 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce) 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Connellee, C. U.,* 33638, 4, 359. 

De Forest, Julia N., 5857, 4, 1059. 

Hof Brau Co.,+ 6134, 6, 442. 

Sarfert, Max,* 3436, 5, 977. 

*Published in the Internal Revenue 
Bulletin VI-35 as having been acquiesced 
in by the Commissioner. This was an 
error, the Commissioner not acquiescing 
therein. 


+Nonacquiescence relates. only to third A ¢ 


issue in decision. 
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Commerce 


Purchases of Silks 
In Canton Market 
Are Tripled in Year 


June Shipments to United 
States of $1,248,718 Com- 
pared With $497,805 
in June, 1926. 


e shipments of raw silk from Can- 
the United States were 
June, 1926, the De- 


Jun 
ton, China, a : 
+0. = oO 

nearly thrice those ) 
partment of Commerce has been 
in advices from 

formed in advices : mel 
Vice Consul at Canton, Frederick W. 
Hinks. Large stocks of raw silk were on 
hand, and considerable stocks of waste 
silk are now becoming available for ex- 


pork full text of the advices follows: 

Shipments of raw silk from Canton 
to the United States during June, 1927, 
Worated 366,848 pounds valued at $1,248,- 
718 compared with 125,857 pounds or 
at $497,805 in June, 1926. In May, 1927, 
214,731 pounds of raw silk valued at 
$783,794 were shipped, also an increase. 
Raw Silk Stocks Large. 
r stocks of raw silk were on hand 
during June than in May, new season 
supplies arriving in considerable quan- 
tity. In the higher grades stocks are es- 
timated at 1,000 bales, total supplies ag- 
gregating 1,500 bales. The records of the 
Foreign Silk Association of Canton show 
3,254 bales to the United 
States, as against 2,280 in May: 

Exports of waste silk during June 
also increased. Shipments aggregated 
814,357 pounds, valued at $197,357, as 
against 88,666 pounds valued at $74,099, 
in the same month of 1926, almost 100 
per cent higher, and 167,998 _ pounds, 
valued at $103,863 in May, 1927. 

Waste Available for Export. 

Considerable stocks of waste silk are 
now becoming available for export, much 
of which is covered by forward con- 
tracts. According to the records of the 
Foreign Silk Association of Canton, to- 
tal exports of waste silk amounted to 
4,017 bales, of which 2,450 went to the 
United States, 1,107 bales to France, 
Italy taking the remainder. 


Large 


exports of 


French purchases thus far this year | 


have been unusually small, while the 


American market has been normally 


active. 


Italy Adopts Ruling 
For Marking Sardines 


Identity of Preserved Fish Made 
Clear by Indelible Stamp- 
ing on Containers. 


A recent Italian decree has defined 
new regulations for the indelible mark- 
ing of preserved fish containers, the 
rules to go into effect in six months, 
according to cabled advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from the Assis- 
tant Commercial Attache at Rome, A. 


A. Osborne. ‘ 
The report follows in full text: 


Containers of preserved fish shall be | 
indelibly marked to show the contents, | 


the grade of oil or other preservative 
medium used in the preparation of the 
fish, the net weight, the producer’s name, 
and the place of production, six months 


from the publication of a recent Italian 


decree. 
Trademark Accepted. 


The producers name and place of pro- 
duction may be replaced by a registered 
trademark. It will be required that im- 
ports be accompanied by a sanitary cer- 
tificate from the government of the 

The designation “sardines” is to be 
confined to clupes pilchardus, “tunny” to 
oreynus tynnus, and “anchovy” or “ac- 
ciuga” to engraulis enchrasicolus. Tyn- 
nus alalonga must be termed “white 
tunne” and genus pelamys or bonito 


must be labeled “tonnetto.” 
¢ The Italian government has ruled that 
stamping into or embossing upon the 
tin, enameling, or treating with fire, 
lithographic on the tin, or any other 
system of marking offering an equal 
guarantee of indelibility shall be con- 
sidered as indelible marking. Separate 
lithographed labels of tin or so-called 
gilt labels are also acceptable if com- 
soldered to the tin can so that 


letely : : 
y can not be easily substituted, de- 


they car 
tached, or erased. 
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Many Meat Packers 
Refused Inspections 


Requests Denied Because of In- 
sufficient Funds; Check Nec- 
essary in Interstate Trade. 


Although Federal meat inspections for 
meat - packing establishments in inter- 
state or foreign trade increased 4 per 
cent during the past fiscal year, ended 
June 30, 1927, over the preceding year, 
a number of requests were refused owing 
to insufficient funds, according to an 
oral statement on September 7 by Dallas 
S. Burch, senior administrative assistant 
in the Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The appro- 
priation for the work was unchanged 
for the past year. 

Packers cannot legally enter into inter- 
state trade without having meats in- 
spected under Federal authority, accord- 
ing to Mr. Burch. Consequently those 
packers to whom the service had to be 
refused have been unable to expand 
their businesses as desired. 

Approximately one-third of the meat in 
the United States is not now under Fed- 


Actal inspection. The service is relatively 


inexpensive, Mr. Burch pointed out, 
per pound, or about 6 cents an animal. 
amounting to only about one-fiftieth cent 
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Foreign Trade 


Crops Good in Canada; British Industry Dull 


August Trade Balance Favorable to Japan 


Economic Conditions in World Trade Last Month Are Re- 
viewed by Department of Commerce. 


A favorable crop outlook in Canada 
with bank debits decreasing, is reported 
in the weekly summary of conditions ex- 
isting in the world’s markets based on 
cables and other reports received in the 
Department of Commerce, issued Sept. 
9. British .industry is described as 
quieter during August than during any 
previous month’ of this year. ; 

Higher prices prevailed in the Aus- 
tralian wool sales while Japan’s foreign 
trade showed a favorable balance, ac- 
cording to the summary. The full text, 
covering the various countries for which 
reports were received, follows: 

Canada. 

Favorable weather continues to im- 
prove the general crop outlook in Can- 
ada. ‘Considerable wheat and some oats 
and barley are being cut and it is ex- 
pected in Canada that harvesting will be 
general within a few days. July bank 
debits aggregated $2,687,000,000 which 
was 6 per cent under the total for June 
but 11 per cent over the aggregate one 
year ago. Flour production for the 
period from January to July, inclusive, 
was in excess of 16,819,000 barrels. The 
Board of Railway Commissioners issued 
a judgment on August 26 ordering that 
the export rate on grain via Vancouver 
shall have the same advantage as grain 
moving eastward for export. A re7uc- 
tion on grain rates from the hee? of the 
lakes eastward was also ordered, the 
reduction via Quebec to be from 34.5 
cents to 18.34 cents a hundredweight. 
The rate to Montreal is to be on a parity 
with the rate to Quebec. 

Czechoslovakia. 
Crop reports in Czechoslovakia indi- 


} iron 





| cate that the quantities produced will be 


well above average and that the quality 
will be exceptional. Unbroken capacity 
activity of industries during the last 
four months and the greatly improved 
domestic purchasing power and larger 
general consumption indicate a possibil- 
ity of over-production. Money remains 
easy and is sufficient to meet crop and 
sugar financing requirements. The cur- 
rency position is reported still strong. 
Denmark. 
Heavy rain which is said to have seri- 


| ously threatened the harvest was the 


leading factor in the Danish economic 
situation in August. The limited trade 
improvement apparent during the past 
few months has been sustained, but trade 
in a-‘number of lines has been very dull, 
and apparently less satisfactory than 
during last year. The exchange remains 
stable. The tendency in-the money mar- 
ket is toward continued easiness. For- 
eign exchange holdings continued to in- 
crease and registered a total advance of 
26,400,000 crowns for the first seven 
months of the year. The note circula- 
tion showed further contraction. The 
hourse was rather firm and quotations 
continued to show an upward tendency. 
Price levels remained stable. No change 
was noted in the industrial situation, and 
the various branches continued poorly 
occupied with the single exception of 
shipbuilding which is working at top 
speed. Unemployment continued to de- 
cline, totaling 50,000 at the end of Au- 
gust. 
France. 

Statistics issued by the Ministry of 
Finance of France giving the amount of 
subscriptions to the recent 6 per cent 


declared to be provisional. It is now 
estimated that subscriptions exceeded 
4,600,000,000 frances, divided approxi- 
mately as follows: Bank notes, 1,500,000,- 
000 francs; subscriptions by the current 
accounts of the banks with the treasury, 
1,800,000,000 francs; Bons de la Defense 
Nationale, 1,300,000 francs. 
Latvia. 

According to local press reports in 

Latvia the Riga Discount Bank is con- 





| ducting negotiations with several Ger- 
' man Banks for a foreign loan of 4,000,- 
| 000 German marks for the Riga city 


government, to be used for the com- 
pletion of the construction of the Cen- 


| tral Market Hall. 


Lithuania. 

The official crop report of Lithuania on 
July 1, shows a noticeable improvement 
in crop conditions over the previous 
month with all grain crops above med- 
ium, but estimates for flax, potatoes, 
peas and buckwheat below medium. The 
local press reports that the city of 
Memel has completed negotiations with 
a group of German banks for a loan of 
4,000,000 German marks to be used for 
imprevement and construction work. The 
rate of interest was 7 per cenit and the 
issue rate 87. 


| Slight Improvement In 


Norwegian Industries | 
The Norwegian situation during Au- 
gust continued depressed although some 
slight improvement occurred in: indus- 
trial activities, said due largely to the 
wage readjustment, and the effect of the 
new tariff. A general increased stabil- 
ity, however, characterized the economic 
situation as a whole. The money mar- 
ket shows funds less plentiful. Foreign 
bank deposits are reported to be the low- 
est in ten years. The exchange was 
very firm during August with a rising 
tendency. The stock market was fairly 
active although somewhat uneven, but 
with a firm general undertone. Quota- 
tions were somewhat stronger. Price 
levels which have been somewhat uncer- 
tain showed a steady decline during the 
early months. A general tone of im- | 
provement was noticeable in industrial 
conditions. | 
United Kingdom. | 
British industry was quieter in August 
partly because of holiday influences than 
during any previous month this year. 
However, the volume of business has 
been greater than in any August for 
several years. The number of registered 
unemployed , continues to fluctuate | 
slightly above 1,000,000; the total was | 


rains. 


1,040,000 on August 22 as compared with 
1,027,000 on July 25. A slackening in 
coal production has been responsible 
for a decrease of 30,000 persons in the 
number of miners now employed as com- 
pared to the June coal mining employ- 
ment figure, 

The iron and steel industry is quiet, pig 
and steel production showing TYe- 
ductions which are partly due to the 
summer holiday period. The output, 
however, is well above the 1925 level. 
There are no indications of a demand 
revival sufficient to restore output to re- 
cent levels to which accumulated orders 
contributed largely. During August 
there was some improvement in the tone 
of the coal market due to reduced out- 
put from the mines having brought pro- 
duction in line with demand,:a slowly 
improving foreign demand, and an antic- 
ipated seasonal increase in domestic in- 
quiries. However, there has not’ been 
any marked increase in actual sales 
volume and prices are still low. Sea- 
sonal quietness prevails in engineering 
trades and the situation shows little 
recent change. Values of raw wool 
remained firm in August pending the 
opening of the Australian sales on Au- 
gust 29. Manufacturers’ expectations 
of higher values were confirmed by the 
opening prices. 

Yugoslavia. 

Preliminary data on foreign trade for 
the first six months of 1927 in Yugosla- 
via indicate an excess of imports over 
exports, in contrast to an export trade 
balance for the same period of 1928. 
This shift in the trade balance is due to 
decreased exports, which were 23 per 
cent in value below those of 1926. Corn 
shipments showed the largest deercases, 
about 152,000,000 dinars, followed by 
wheat, 38,000,000 dinars, while lumber 
shipments were satisfactory. Stabilized 
exchange in the countries normally con- 
suming a large proportion of Yugoslav 
lumber products has resulted in an im- 
provement in the industry. 

Australia. 

Prices received in the first wool sales 
of the new season at Sydney, Australia, 
were about 5 per cent above prices in 
the previous sales, owing largely to 
higher levels for better grades. Buyers 
for Germany were very active, and rep- 
resentatives from France, Russia and 
Japan bought well. Bradford buyers 
were quiet. Bank returns for the period 
ended June 30 show increased advances 
against smaller deposits, but the trend 
is regarded as partly seasonal. Labor 
difficulties in the metal trades are said 
to have been settled to a large extent 
by concessions to labor, but new difficul- 
ties are reported in the steel industry, 
where about 2,000 workers are idle. 

Japan. 

Preliminary returns of Japan’s foreign 
export trade for August indicate an ex- 
cess over imports of 49,690,000 Yen. 
(Yen equaled $0.4716 on September 8.) 
The silk industry continues inactive and 
Government aid seems probable. A 
slight increase of unemployed is reported 
with wages showing declines. Present 
conditions of the rice crop indicate an 
excess of 5 per. cent over last year’s 
crop, according to local reports. 

Philippine Islands. 

The steady tone of the past two weeks 
continues in the Philippine copra market. 
Arrivals at Manila are sufficient to keep 
two oil mills operating full time and 
others intermittently. The provincial 
equivalent of resecado (dried copra) de- 
livered at Manila is now 12.75 pesos per 
picul of 139 pounds; at Hondagua, 12.50 
pesos; and at Cebu 12% pesos. (1 peso 
equals $0.50.) The abaca market is quiet 
but steady, with production 1 
lower and prices somewhat higher. 
Grade F is quoted at 38 pesos per picul; 
I, 33.25; JUS, 26.25; JUK, 21.25; and 
L. 19.75. 

General Trade Increases 


In South Africa a 

The improved general trade position 
continues in South Africa, particularly 
noticeable in Johannesburg, Port Eliza- 
beth and in Rhodesia. It is now esti- 
mated in South Africa that there will be 
available for export about 6,000,000 bags 
(of 200 pounds) of corn. Shipments of 
this grain are proceeding with conse- 
quent stimulus to chartering and bun- 
kering and to the ship stores business at 
Capetown and Durban. Drought areas 
have been further relieved by heavy 
The export position is regarded 
as generally favorable in South Africa 
and an export surplus is believed likely. 
Mineral production for July was valued 
at £4,194,000 which is £159,000 under the 
valuation for the June output. Gold 
production declined slightly owing to the 
shortage of native labor. 

Argentina. 

There was a noticeahle increase in im- 
ports in Argentina during the last week. 
Cattle prices are high and arrivals of 
chilling steers aye heavy, although the 
nrices obtained for champions 
Rural Society’s Stock Show are the low- 
est in many years. Mary districts are 
said feeling the effect cf continued 
drought. 

3razil. 

Brazilian business continues quiet with 
little change, both foreign exchange and 
the coffee market kaving remained 
steady. The Coffee Institute has secured 
a loan of £5.000.000 about $24,300,000 
from Lazard Bros. of London, and it is 
reported that the same firm has offered 
- loan of £12,060,000 to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for stabilization purposes. 
Sugar interests in Pernambuco have 
signed an agreement proposed by the 
Bank of Brazil for the protection of 
sugar. A new commission.has been ap- 
pointed to study plans for the electrifica- 
tion of the Central Railway. 

‘ Panama. 

Heavy banana shipments from Panama 

in September to the West Coast of the 


at the | 


| 
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Abrasives 


Natural Abrasives 


Valued at $4,500,000 | 
- Were Sold in ‘1926 


/ 


Diatomaceous Earth 
Sales; 73,603 Tons Arti- 
ficial Abradants 
Produced. 


Production of natural abrasives in the 
United States in 1926 amounted to 225 


o69,- 


| 000 short tons, valued at over $4,500,000, 
Department of | 
Commerce, announced September 9. The | 


the Bureau of Mines, 


statement, in full text, follows: 


The total quantity of natural abrasives | 


sold by producers in the United States 
in 1926 was about 225,000 short tons, 


valued at over $4,500,000, according to a | 
statement compiled by the United States | 


Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 


merce, from individual reports furnished | 


by producers. 

In addition, there were manufactured 
and sold during the year 73,603 short 
tons of artificial abrasives, 
$6,751,165, divided as follows: Carbides, 


17,026 short tons, valued at $1,702,037: | 
| aluminum oxides, 43,967 short tons, val- 


ued at $4,106,699; and metallic abrasives, 
12,610 short tons, valued at $942,429. 


in the United States in 1926: 


$1,081,564, 

Emery, 386 short tons; $3,641., 

Garnet, 6,379 short tons; $523,875. 

Grinding pebbles and tube-mill lining, 
6,219 short tons; $85,146. 

Grindstones, 28,669 short tons; $875,- 
240. 

Millstones, chasers and dragstones, 
quantity not reported by weight; $45,- 
37. 

Oilstones, whetstones, hones, scythe- 
stones and rubbing stones, 1,640 short 
tons; $218,859. 

Pulpstones, 9,670 short tons; $997,994. 


Pumice, 53,887 short tons; $208,504. | 


New Zealand Trade 


Continues Decline 


Imports and Exports in July 
Record Loss of £1,061,- 
000 From June Total. 


Depression is still evident in the over- 
seas trade of New Zealand, according 
to foreign trade statistics quoted in cable 
advices from the Trade Commissioner 
at Sydney, E. C. Squire. 

The full text of his report was made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
as follows: 

New Zealand’s foreign trade continued 
to show decline during July, figures for 
the total, import and export, being less 
by £1,061,000 than those for June, 1927, 
and £734,000 less than for July, 1926. 

Exports were valued at £2,930,000, as 
compared with £3,603,000 for June, and 
£3,437,000 for July of last year. Imports 
amounted in value to £3,250,000, which 
was £708,000 less than June imports, 
and £227,000 less than the value of im- 
ports in July, 1926. 

Individual declines are shown in wool 
and butter exports and in import figures 
for cotton piecegoods, electrical machin- 
ery, motor vehicles and motor spirits. 

Exports of frozen meats registered an 


increase over those for July of last year, | 


£1,000,000 as compared with £866,000. 
Cheese export values were £390,000, as 


compared with £273,000 for July, 1926, | 
while butter exports were less than half | 
month— |} 


those for the earlier (1926) 
£328,000 as compared with £669,000. 


Wool exports in July of this year were | 


talued at £426,000, as against £657,000 
for July of last year. 


The only item of import showing an | 192 
increase in this July over July, 1926, | 
values, was tdbacco products, £139,000 


as against £118,000. 


Argument on C.,M.,St.P.& P. 





Application Set for Sept. 29 


Oral argument will be heard by the 
entire membership of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on September 29 at 


Washington on the application of the | 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific | 


Railroad, a new company, for authority 
to take over and operate the property 


of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ! 


Railway, now in receivership, and to 
issue its new securities in 
with the reorganization plan. ‘This was 
announced by the Commission on Sep- 
tember 29, f 


The application of the new company | 
was the subject of extensive hearings | 


before the Director of the Commission’s 
Bureau of Finance, C. D. Mahaffic, 
in the summer, and briefs have been filed 
with the Commission. 


Schedules to Raise Rates 


On Coal Are Suspended | 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2975, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from September 9, 1927, until 


| April 9, 1928, the operation of certain 


schedules as published in Supplement No. 
5 to Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway Company’s tariff, I, C. C. No. 
7914, 

The suspended scheduks propose to in- 


crease the rates on lake cargo coal from | 


certain Pennsylvania mines on the Buf- 


falo, Rochester & Pittsburg!, Railway to | 
Cleveland, Ohio, for transshipment be- | 


yond. 

Panama. 
house in Colon began operations on Sep- 
tember 1, 
15 days notice to remove all merchan- 
dise in the Boyd Brothers warehouse to 


the.Government warehouse or pay duties | 


United States are reported expected in i thereon, 


| Burec 


Leads | 


valued at | 


| Foods 
| ROUMINME aos ve 6s's's 5 


| for 





| 1890... 
| 1891... 





accordance | 


{ sul Thompson. 


early | 


The Government bonded ware- | 


Merchants have been given | 


(ex 
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Silks 
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| Wholesale Prices in 1926 Registered 


Decline of Six Per Cent Under 1925 


ut of Labor Statistics Makes Public Comparative Fig- 


ures Covering Period From 1890 to Last Yeas. 


The general trend of wholesale 
prices of all commodities was down- 
ward in 1926, according to a survey 
just made public by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. It is stated that 
from January to December the Bu- 
reau’s weighted index number, in- 
cluding 404 commodities, or prices 
series, declined 6 per cent. Farm 
products in particular are said to 
have shown a large decrease. These 
comparisons are with the previous 
year, 

Compared with 1913, wholesale 
prices are shown to have increased 
on an average of 51 per cent. The 
first section of the survey giving 
comparative figures was published 
in the of September 9, the 
figures going back to 1890. The full 
text, dealing with 10 groups, in- 
cluding farm products, foods, cloth- 
ing, fuel and light, metals, building, 
chemicals, house goods, miscellane- 
ous and all commodities, is concluded 
as follows: 

The table which follows shows 
each of the 10 groups the number of com- 


issue 


7 : | modities or separate commodity units for 
Natural abrasives sold by producers | 


which comparable wholesale prices were 


I | obtained for use in. the weighted index | 
Diatomaceous earth, 87,126 short tons; | 


for the years 1925 and 1926 and the num- 


| ber that increased or decreased in 1926 | 
| as compared with the year previous: 


Changes in average prices from 1925 
to 1926, by groups of commodities: 
No. 

Dec. Chge. 
46 au 
69 2 
E 50 10 
.14 i — 


9 
o 


Inc. 
14 


21 


Tthe 


Fuel and light... 
Metals 7 
PT a 12 
Chemicals 16 
House goods...... 3 
Miscellaneous 3 8 
All commodities..95 278 31 

From this table it will be seen that, 
of the 404 comparable price series se- 
cured by the Bureau for inclusion in the 
weighted index for 1925 and 1926, in- 
creases in average prices were reported 
95 series and decreases for 278 


for | 


2 | above 
5 | rose to 226.2, 


31 


was 


the case of 
average prices 


series. In series no 
change in shown. 

Index numbers for the several groups 
of commodities for the years from 1890 
to 1926 are shown in the table printed 
below. In computing these index num- 
bers the year 1913 was taken as the 


war standard for measuring price 
changes. To assist in the comparison 
afforded by the index numbers there is 
also shown the per cent of increase or 
| decrease in prices for each year as com- 
pared with the next preceding year. 

The general trend of wholesale prices 
for all commodities: was downward dur- 
ing eight years until 1897, after which 
they rose steadily until 1910, except for 
a slight decline in 1901 and a more de- 
cided one in 1908. In 1911 there was a 
sharp decline, followed by a quick re- 
covery in 1912 which lasted through 
1913. In 1914 prices again subsided to 
some extent, but reacted in the follow- 
ing year. Between 1915 and 1916 oc- 
curred by far the most pronounced price 
| advance that had taken place between 
any two years up to that time, the in- 
dex number for all commodities rising 
from 100.8 to 126.8, an increase of 26 
per cent. An even greater advance took 
place between 1916 and 1917, the index 
| for 1917 rising to 177.2, an increase of 
59 per cent. A further advance in prices 
brought the index number for 1918 up 
to 194.3, a point 10 per cent above the 
level for 1917. In 1919 the index num- 
ber increased to 206.4, or 
the 1918 index, and in 
or 10 per cent above the 
| level of prices in 1919 and 126 per cent 
above the basic figure for 1913. In 1921 

the index declined to 146.9, a fall of 35 
} per cent from the 1920 price level, but 
it increased to 148.8 in 1922, to 149.7 
in 1924, and to 158.7 in 1925, falling 
again to 151 in 1926. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices by 
groups of commodities on a base of 
estimated value in 1913 equaling 100. 
The first column shows the index num- 





ber and the second the percentage of | 


j increase or decrease compared with pre- 
ceding year: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIE§, 


1890 TO 1926. 


Farm 
Products 
69.8 
75.0 
68.5 
70.7 1 
61.4 m 75.1 
61.2 oe 73.6 
68.7 
70.8 


Foods 
86.4 
85.3 
79.4 
85. 


1892... —6.9 
7.2 
—11.8 
—2.0 
—6.7 
3.1 


5 

oO. 

3 
1896.... 55.0 8. 
1897.... 59.2 0. 
1808 62.8 
1899.... 64.1 
1900.... 70.4 
1901.... 73.6 
1902....1 81.4 
1903 17.2 
1904.... 81.1 84.0 
1905.... 78.8 85.8 
1906.... 80.3 83.2 
1907.... 86.7 88.7 
1898. 62.8 74.3 
1909 


97.0 97.4 
1910.... 103.2 101.1 
Iki... 


93.0 96.5 
1972.... Ils 104.0 
1913 100.0 100.0 
1914. 102.6 101.8 
1915 103.9 104.5 
4916...... 1228 121.2 
1917.... 189.6 167.2 
1916. ..... 2166 188.4 
1919 230.8 206.6 
1920...: 247.9 219.7 
123.7 144.0 
133.3 ‘ 138.4 
141.2 E 143.8 
143. 1.6 144.2 
158.1 10.3 157.5 
142.2 —10.1 152.9 


74.3 
74.3 
79.0 
78.6 
83.0 
81.0 


sh 


Sk gk 
im Or bo 


moot 
2 Oo pe bo 0S 


| 

p | 

& 
oS 
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bo 


oo 
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© wow 


1926... 


104.7 


97.6 


95.8 


100.0 


127.0 
175.3 
228.0 
252.9 
295.5 
179.5 
180.8 
200.1 
190.9 
189.6 
1759 —T.2 


Cloths and 
Clothing 
94.9 
90.8 
91.2 
89.7 
79.3 
77.3 
75.8 
74.8 
77.0 
80.4 
87.8 
81.0 


All 
Commodities 
80.5 
80.0 
74.8 
76.6 
68.7 
70.0 
66.7 
66.8 
69.6 
74.9 
80.5 
79.3 


84.4 


Fuel and 
Lighting 
69.2 
60.3 
56.9 
57.6 
56.0 
65.9 
64.5 
55.¢ 
56.: 
67.2 


cor 


100 


—6.4 
2.4 
—10.3 
1.9 
—1.9 —4.7 
—=4.8 
2.9 
4.4 
9.2 


—=fe't 
82.5 1.9 
87.4 5.9 85.5 
87.9 6 85.6 
90.4 2.8 f i 86.2 
98.2 8.6 88.6 
6.6 93.5 
2.9 69.6 
4.1 96.9 
2.4 100.9 
sd 32 2. 93.0 
5 99.1 
100.0 

98.1 
100.8 
126.8 
177.2 
194.3 
206.4 
226.2 


146.9 


a St a oe 
wm SOS bo ke 


i) 


iy COON 


77.0 


S 


_ 


99.9 


| 


AA sp op 
zt 


te 


te ta 


4 

97.2 1.5 
2.9 100.0 
2.3 - 92.9 
87.9 
126.4 
168.9 
169.8 
180.5 
241.4 
199.4 
A Zate 
10.7 185.1 
—4.6 170.3 
—.7 174.7 
179.9 


_ 


97.7 — 
98.3 6 
29.2 
33.0 
30.1 
10.9 
16.8 


—39.3 


39.7 


9.7 


33.7 
—17.4 
9.1 
—14.9 
—8.0 
2.6 


3.0 


35.1 


29 
00 


—2.6 
6.0 


153.7 
149.7 
158.7 
151.0 


All percentage figures not marked with minus sign denote increases. 


English Wool Active 


In Bradford Market 


Depariment of 
States Advance in Quotations 


on Tops Maintained. 


. | 
The Bradford wool market continued 


to be active with the advance in quota- 
tions of tops well maintained, according 


to a cablegram received September 9 by | 


the Department of Agriculture from Con- 


ment just issed by the Department con- 
cerning the cablegram follows: 

Activity in English wool continues on 
the Bradford market. The advance in 
quotations of tops, following the Sydney 
sales, has been maintained. Quotations 
on 64s tops range from 99.8@107.5 
cents, and of 40s prepared are 42.6 
cents. 
at about 1 cent above prices two weeks 


ago. The chief feature of the piece goods | 


trade has been the revived demand for 
mohair and alpaca linings. 


|Plans for Construction 
Of Two Bridges Appreved | 


Two applications for the approval of 
plans for the construction of 
were approved September 8 by the Sec- 
retary of War, Dwight F. Davis. 

The applications were as follows: Ap- 
plication made by Harris County, Texas, 
for approval of plans of a bridge to be 


/ constructed over the San Jacinto River, 


about 16 miles east of Houston, Texas, 
under authority of State law. 

Application made by the Board of 
Supervisor of Sunflower Couney, Mis- 
sissippi, for approval of plans for a 
bridge to be constructed over the Big 
Sunflower River at Dockery, Mississippi, 
under authority of State law. 


Agriculture | 


The full text of a state- | 


Crossbred yarns are selling well | 


bridges | 


| Madagascar Derives 


Dollar Value of Production in 


1926 Was 70 Per Cent 
More Than in 1925. 


Madagascar produced 57,768 pounds 


755 francs (about $312,000), an increase 
of 70 per cent in gold value over 1925, 
the Department of Commerce has just 
been advised by the Vice Consul at 
Tananarive, Paul D. Thompson. 
The full text of the report follows: 
The total production of essential oils 


; in Madagascar in 1926 


| while the actual france values of 1926 


nearly trebled those of 1925. 





| ones being ylang-ylang, clove and lemon- 
| grass oils. It was in these three that 
| the greater part of the increased produc- 
tion in 1926 was registered. 





age, and the simpier and more inex- 
pensive distillation’ methods and appa- 
| ratus, is said to be very favorably placed 
in Madagascar. 

The Comoro Islands, 
pendencies of Madagascar located in the 


Mozambique Channel northwest of Mad- | 


agascar are the natural home of the 
| plants and greases from which essential 
| oils are distilled. Certain west coast 
| sections of Madagascar in the Nossi-Be 

region also offer similar favorable con- 
| ditions, and the production of lemon- 
| grass and citronella oil is increasing in 
| this section, 


base period in order to provide a pre- | 


6 per cent | 
1920 it | 


| Japan 


| Brazil 





| Argentina 


| Poland and Danzig 
2.8; 
25.8 | 


6.2 | 
9.6 | 


es “ ; most 100 per cent higher than during 





of essential oils in 1926, valued at 9,800,- | 


| Dominican Republic .......... 
i RERBEO si oases ers 
| peal: so -<.5: 


| Argentina 
amounted to | 
57,768 pounds, valued at 9,800,755 francs, | 
which showed an increase of 70 per cent ! ~ 
; . ar value over that of 1925, | PYANCE ... .eseeecaes 
a ene OF ee a ) Newfoundland........ 
| Philippine Islands 
| Australia 

Madagascar produdes 10 or 11 differ- | 
ent varieties of essential oil, the leading | 


Oil of ylang-ylang, on account of its | 
great value, its high extraction percent- | 


which are de- | 
| 9 that it was in receipt of cabled ade 
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Higher-Priced Planes 
Are Being Exported 
This Year Than Last 


Value of Single Shipments 
During First Half 1927 
Nearly Fourfold as Com- 

pared with 1926. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tined for Latin American countries, 


| Chile taking 7, Colombia 1, Brazil 1, and 


Argentina 1. Canada, the report also 
shows, took 53 of the 69 engines ex- 
ported, while Russia ranked second as 


| a purchaser of aircraft parts. 


The full text of the Automotive Divi- 
sion’s report follows: 

Exports of complete aircraft, air- 
planes, seaplanes “and other aircraft 
decreased in number from 26 units to 
19 units, but increased in value from 
$123,941 to $311,610 during the first six 
months of 1927 over the same period of 
1926. The significance of these figures 
lies in the fact that the unit value in- 
creased from $4,729 to $16,400 each 
showing that our exports of aircraft 
for the first time since the postwar pe- 
riod consisted largely of modern up-to- 
date planes of new production and mod- 
ern design. 

This is borne out by the following 
table showing these exports by units and 
aL. and also shows that with three 
exceptions alF our new aircraft during 
the first six months of 1927 were ex- 
ported to Latin American countries: 

Exports of airplanes, seaplanes, and 
other aircraft from the United States 
during first six months of 1927: 

Number Value 

7 $187,500 

8 5,845 

28,000 
33,500 
27,305 
16,239 
8,875 
3,421 
850 
75 


Belgium 
Colombia 


Argentina 

BUPTAUG 600 bee 0s 

Spain 

IWCCMOPIBNUS 6 i545 < clckece vs 1 


19 $311,610 

Comparative figures on the total ex- 
ports of aircraft engines show a decline 
in both number and value in 1927 as con- 
trasted with the first six months of 1926. 
Here again the picture is not discourag- 
ing, as With only a few exceptions the 
table shows that exports of aircraft en- 
gines consisted of many new engines of 
relatively high unit value. The wide 
extent of the distributions of these ex- 
ports would also indicate that a great 
many of these were experimental orders. 
The low unit, value of $1,795 in 1927 is 
accounted for by the fact that 53 en- 
gines, with an average unit value of 
$456, were exported to Canada, while the 
balance of 16 engines exported had‘an 


| average valuation of $6,233 each. 


Parts for aircraft. engines not being 
separately classified in export statistics 
cannot be shown here. 

Exports of engines for aircraft from 
the United States during first six months 
of 1927: , No. Value. 
Canada . $24,163 
Belgium ..... ae 2B 28,103 
21,088 
19,000 
2,328 
10,000 
5,016 
4,610 
4,260 
4,100 

790 

409 

25 


Germany 
Switzerland .......... 


Czechoslovakia 


Spain 

British South Africa . 
British Malaya 
Australia 


$123,892 
The export value of aircraft parts dur- 
ing the first six months of 1927 were al- 


the same period of 1926. One-third of 


| the total during the present year have 


4g | fone to Canada, showing in a marked 


| . : : 
planes in the Dominion. 


degree the extent of use of American 
It is also in- 
teresting to note that parts exports to 
Canada during the first six months of 


| the current year far exceeded the total 
More Essential Oils | 


} Russia in Europe and the United King- 


exports of aircraft, engines and parts 
during the whole year of 1926. Soviet 


dom also loomed up relatively large as 
export markets for aircraft parts dur- 
ing the present year, as did Chile in the 
western hemisphere. 2 

Exports of parts of aircraft, except 


| tires, from the United States during first 


Value 
$63,731 
36,103 
34,878 
30,054 
6,776 
2,800 
4,669 
1,660 
1,479 
1,419 
1,209 
1,040 
900 
645 
503 
427 
400 
192 
148 
75 

70 


six month of 1927: 

CMMMES oc vi cicksumaseaslEe 
Soviet Russia in Europe ...... 
iy ae Ae err ae 
United Kingdom 

Cuba 


GOPMADY \.6i03 caste’ 
Java and Madura . 
WI e's) s atncnegenaare 


Other British West Indies 
Colonete, <.dscckenak senna 
Other Dutch East Indies...... 
Czechoslovakia 


Total vcs cccswece me cs onc eee 


Mexico Limits Imports 
Of Cottonseed and Rice 


The Foodstuffs Division ‘of the Dee 
partment of Commerce announced Sept, 


vices from the acting Commercial Ate 
tache at Mexico City, George Wythe, 


| to the effect that importation of cottone 


seed, cottonseed hulls and paddy rice 
is prohibited from all countries except 
the United States and that shipmenta 
from the United States may be made 
only upon permits obtained by the exe 
porters, 


% 
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Bills of Lading | 


Draft With Bill of Lading and Consignment of Goods 
To Self Establish Shippers’ Purpose to Retain Title 


| Sale Not Effected 
At Shipment Point 


a Sellers’ Liability for Damage of 
_ Seeds in Transit Fixed by 
Decree of Court. — - 


_Jonn K. GrBson, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, 
vy. 'T. O. VINTON, RECEIVER, ETC., ET 
AL. No, 7738. Circuit CouRT OF AP- 
PEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

A seller of goods shipped them con- 
.signed to himself. A sight draft for the 
purchase price was attached to the bill 

\ of lading. The court held that this 
showed the intention of the seller to re- 
tain title and possession of the property 

-until the draft was paid. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas. Basil 

»'Baker and G. M. Gibson filed brief for 

‘plaintiff in error. R..G. Brown filed brief 
for defendants in error. 

The case was heard before Circuit 
Judge Kenyon and District Judges 
Molyneaux and John B. Sanborn. Judge 
Molyneaux delivered the opinion of the 
court. 

The full text follows: 

This action was brought by T. O. Vin- 
ton as receiver for the National Cotton- 
seed Products Corporation against  -the 
defendant, John K. Gibson, to recover 
damages in the sum of $1,710.71, on ac- 
count of the damaged condition of two 
cars of cottonseed shipped «der condi- 
tions hereinafie: 

he Nat : Cottonseed Predects Cor- 
porat hereinafter referred to as “‘Na- 
tional.” was placed in the hands of four 
receivers in the Federal Courts for the 
West District of Tennessee and the 
Eastern District of Arkansas, Septem- 
ber 16. 1925. T. O. Vinton, succeeding 
the four receivers, was appointed re- 
ceiver of the National on the 7th day of 
October, 1925, by the District Court of 
the United States for the Western Dis- 
trict of Western Division, 
and a similar order was entered in the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Arkansas, Little 

k Division. 

Vinton qualified in accordance 
the orders of said court. He, as 
receiver, brought this action. 
time receivers were appointed, on 
the 16th day of September, 1925, John 
K. Gibson, defendant, indebted to 
the corporation in the sum of $5,000, evi- 
denced 


staied, 


fennessee, 


with 
such 


was 
by note. 


Tronsaction Involved 
In Pending Legislation 

In September, 1925, A. G. Pattison, 
manager of the Roberts Cotios Dil Mill 
located at Jonesboro, Arkansas, one of 
the properties of the National, made a 
verbal contract with Gibson to ship five 

cars of cottonseed to the Roberts Mill at 

a price of $40 per ton f. o. b., the pro- 
ceeds to be credited upon said note. 

Written confirmation of this purchase 
was drawn up by Pattison and forwarded 
to Gibson, executed the same on 

September 1925. After confirmation 

was sent to Gibson, a clause was added 

as follows: 

“This contract is accepted with the 
understanding that should the Roberts 

1 Company fail to get into 
position to operate they will take these 
seed at the Dixie Mill in Memphis, and 
that I will be protected from all loss 
or damage on account of receivership 
which these two mills are contemplated 
to be operated under.” 

Gibson testified that he had a tele- 
phone conversation with James Roberts, 
manager of the Dixie Mill, as a result 
of which the memorandum placed 
on the confirmation. 

This conversation took place Septem- 

shown by Gibson’s letter of 

On that date, Gibson shipped 

d (not one of the five em- 

sued upon), the 

hipper’s order, 
iched. 

to Gib- 


who 
91 


was 


“Memphis, Tenn., September 24, 

“Jno. K. Gibson, Lauratown, 
(Should be Arkansas). 

“Dear Sir: We have yours of the 22nd, 
and have just talked to you over the 
phone. 

“You may feel assured that I am go- 
ing to take care of your interests. I 
had the receivers write you a letter yes- 
terday stating that the cars-you care to 
ship on open bill of lading to us would 
be applied against your note now held 
at Jonesboro, so that it would relieve 
any undue anxiety on your part that 
the funds would not reach the proper 
source. 

“I appreciate your friendship a good 
deal more than to get you in trouble 
over a shipment of cottonseed, and there- 
fore, should I see anything coming up 
that would hinder me carrying out what 
{ say, I would certainly not allow your 
seed to come in to this plant and be un- 
loaded.” 

Gibson’s answer to this letter is here- 
inafter referred to: 


1925. 


Tenn. 


_ Cars of Seed Consigned 


To Order of Owner 
October 1, 
tars of cottonseed to the Dixie Mill in 
Memphis, Car S. L. S. F. No. 36213, 
Arhich reached destination October 8, and 
far K.C. F. S. & M., No. 48010, the con- 
tents of which reached Memphis in two 
Sars on October 11, These cars were 
gonsigned by Gibson to his own order, 
with sight draft attached to bill of lad- 
ing. Neither of the bills of lading were 
indorsed or assigned by the shipper. 
Defendant’s proof, which is uncontra- 
ficted, shows that the seed was in good 
tondition when it left Portia. Plaintiff’s 
proof, which is uncontradicted, shows 
that all of the .seed was in very bad 
Condition-when the cars reached Mem- 


phis. 


There appears to be no dispute as to 


1925, 





| Court for the Western District 
| Western Division of Tennessee, 


| the assets as ordered. 


At the | 


| vides 


| with 
| plaintiff. 
| court 
| by the express terms of the 


Gibson shipped two | 


i Van %,-¢. 


the amount of the damages. A jury 
returned a verdict by the direction of 
the court for the amount prayed for 
in the complaint. 

The original contract for shipment of 
the seed was made with the four re- 
ceivers Who were first appointed and who 
were succeeded by T. 0. Vinton. The 
seed were shipped during the incum- 
bency of the four receivers and reached 
Memphis after the appointment of Vin- 
ton and the discharge of the four re- 
ceivers. 

The receiver paid for the seed before 


| it reached Memphis and before he dis- 


covered that it was damaged. He, as 


such receiver, sued the shipper in the | 
order of the} 


United States Court by 
court. The amount involved 
than $3,000. 


was less 


Receiver Directed 
To Turre Over Property 
On June 23, 1926, long after this ac- 


=o, 
tion was brought, a decree was entered 
in said receivership suit in the District 
of the 
in which 
it was decreed that the receiver should 
turn over to the National * Cottonseed 
Products Corporation and convey to it 
all of the property of said corporation 
held by the receiver, and required the 
receiver to relinquish and turn over to 
said corporation the management and 
control of the business and affairs of 
said corporation. The court, however, 
did not discharge the receiver. and re- 
served jurisdiction of this suit. 

Again, Section Nine provides 
corporation to be “substituted”’ 
receiver in all suits where he 
defendant and to be “joined”’ 
in all suits where he was the 
The receiver was not discharged. 
cordingly the corporation was 
motion of the receiver made 
plaintiff withthe receiver by 
the court. 

On November 23, 1926, the appellant, 
Gibson, moved the lower court to dismiss 
the action assigning as grounds therefor, 
the provision of said decree before men- 
tioned and that in compliance therewith 
the *corporation had taken over all of 
This motion was 
denied and exceptions were reserved by 
the appellant. 

Counsel for appellant have made 11 
specifications of error, but in their brief 
they have argued and relied on but two, 
and the court will therefore only con- 
sider those ~ two which may —be sun- 
marized as follows: 

(1) That the lower court had no juris- 
diction to try the case after the corpo- 
ration was made plaintiff, since the mat- 
ter in dispute was less than the sum of 
$3,000. 

(2) That the seed became the prop- 
erty of the receiver when shipped at 
Portia, and that the quality of the seed 
when shipped, not > condition when 
received, controlled. . 

4. Defendant urges that the court did 
not have jurisdiction. of the matters in 
controversy at the time of the trial, 


for the 
was the 
with him 


Ac- 
on the 
a party 
order of 


Petition as Ancillary 
Filed by Receiver 


The receiver filed his petition as an- 


appointed. 
eral Court has jurisdiction of an ancillary 
suit by its receiver without regard to 
the citizenship of the parties or the 
amounts involved, and that any suit by 
a receiver im winding up the affairs of 
a receivership or for the collection of 
assets or in defense of the property in his 
hands as receiver, is to be regarded as 
ancillary to the main suit and is cogniz- 
able in the Federal Court, regardless 
either of citizenship or the amount in 
controversy. Wilson v. K. C. Light Co., 
300 Fed. 185 and authorities there cited. 
White v. Ewing, 159 U. S. 36; 39 L. Bd. 
67; 15 Sup. Ct. 1018; Kelly vw. Gill, 245 
U. S. 116; 62 L. Ed. 185; 38 Sup. Ct. 
38; Rose’s Fed. Jur. (8rd Ed.) 417, 418. 

2. It is contended by the defendant 
that the action abated upon the entry 
of the decree of June 26, 1926. In that 
decree the receiver was ordered to turn 


over to the corporation possession of all | 


its property which was in his possession 
and also to turn over to it the manage. 
ment and control of the business. How- 
ever, the receiver was not discharged 
by the decree, and it was expressly pro- 
vided by Section 7 of the decree as fol- 
lows: 

“Should there be any property now 
properly belonging to the receiver, and 
which should hereunder have been con. 
veyed and delivered to the National Cor- 
by right it should have been, 
poration, which shall not be delivered as 
hereby vested in the said National Cor- 
poration ful! right and title 


cause, and jurisdiction to that 
hereby specifically retained:’’ 
Again, Section Nine of the decree pro. 
for the corporation to be “sub. 
stituted” for the receiver in all suits 
where he was defendant and be “joined” 
him in all suits where 


end is 


he was 
retained jurisdiction of 
decree, 
Moreover, it is a rule: 
‘“A fortiori an action by 
a receiver 
order of the court restoring 
erty to the possession of the 
tion, but not discharging the 
J. under the head of “Abate. 
ment and Revival,” Sec. 232, pages 147, 
138, and authorities there cited. 


Action Not Abated 


By Decree of Court 

In Cowen v. Merriman, 17 App. (D, C.) 
186, the court held that an order of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co. 
lumbia, sitting as an equity court, passed 
in a cause in which receivers of a rail. 
road company were appointed, directing 
the railroad property to be returned to 
the possession of the company, but not 
finally discharging the receivers, would 
not abate an action previously com- 


the prop- 


for the | 


plaintiff. | 


| Septermber 24, and Mr. 


; : | terday 
cillary to the suit under which he was | 
It is settled law that a Fed- | 


there is | 


to sue for | 
and recover the same in this court in this | 


It thus appears that the lower | 
this suit | 


corpora- | 
receiver,” | 


Purchase Comapleted 
On Payment of Money 


Right of Buyer to Recover Dam- 
ages Is Sustained by Judg- 
ment on Appeal. 


| secon on the law side of the court 
|against the receivers, for the negligent 
| killing of plaintiff's intestate, but such 

action might proceed to judgment not- 
| withstanding such order. 

We think the action was not abated 
by the decree in question. 
| §. The main question to be decided is: 
| Was the cottonseed plaimtiff’s property 
or defendant's property when placed on 
board the cars and shipped from Portia ? 
The evidence bearing wpon that ques- 
| tion does not sem to be conflicting. 
| Gibsom owed the National $5,000 bor- 
rowed money, represented by a note, and 
agreed verbally with Pattison, manager 
of the Jonesboro Mill, to ship five cars 
of “good, sound, dry, clean cottonseed’”’ 
at $40.00 per ton, f. 0. b. cars, proceeds 
to be applied to the payment of the note, 
settlement to be based om mill weights. 
This contract was reduced to writing and 
was signed by Gibson om September 21, 
1925. 

Prior to the signnmg of the written 
contract Gibson had a telephone con- 
versation with James Roberts, manager 
of the Dixie Mill, in Memphis, in which 
defendant had stated that he wanted to , 
have the proceeds of these five cars ap- 
plied to the payment of his note. Rob- 
erts agreed to this and had the receivers 
write to Mr. Gibson to that effect. 

This letter crossed in the mails a let- 
ter written by Gibson to the Dixie Cot- 
ton Oil Company on September 22, which 
letter owas mainly in regard to a car 
of seed Gibson had sold to Roberts over 
the telephone on September 21, for de- 
livery to the Dixie Mill, and which Rob- 
erts had agreed might be shipped to 
shipper’s order, sight draft, with bill of | 
lading attached. This sale had no con- | 
nection with the contract made with Mr. | 
Pattison some days before for the de- 
livery of five cars of seed, proceeds to 
be applied to the payment of Mr. Gib- 
son’s $5,000 note. 

This is shown by the last sentence of 
the letter which reads as follows: 

“Kindly call me up as soon as you can 
take seed at Jonesboro and I will ship 
the five cars in there that I sold_you 
yesterday over the telephone.” 


Tele phone Conversation 

And Correspondence Cited 
This letter reached Mr. Roberts on 

Gibson had an- 

other telephone conversation on the same 

date, as shown by Mr. Roberts’ letter 

of that date, which reads as follows: 
“We have yours of the 22nd, and have 


| just talked to you over the phone. 


“You may feel assured that Iam go- 
ing to take care of your interest. [I 
had the receivers write you a letter yes- 
stating that the cars you care 
to ship in on open bill of lading to us 
would be applied against your note now 
held at Jonesboro, so that it would re- 
lieve any undue anxiety on your part 
that the funds would mot reach the 
proper source * * * ,” 

Mr. Roberts’ letter was received by 
the defendant on Septermber 25, and on 
that date he wrote Mr. WRRoberts as fol- 
lows: 

“T am in receipt of your letter of the 
24th and I note very carefully what you 
have to say in regard to shipment of 
cottonseed to you and IE would like the 
best im the world to ship you every seed 
I have got butI do not want to take a 
chance on getting a car of seed tied up 
over there and having trouble over there. 

“T know very well you would not in- 
tentionally get me into any trouble but 
you have got a bunch around you, some 
of them would do anything. I wish you 
were back at Jonesboro running your 
Roberts Cotton Oil Co.; I believe you 
would make more money by doing so. 

“Tf I ship any seed in there I feel that 
you should get an order from court in- 
structing you to accept the seed and ap- 
ply them on the note which you hold of 
mine. Now if you will do this, and mail 
me a copy of the order, I will pay that 
note off just as soon as 
with shipments of cottonseed. 

“T would be very glad indeed to hear 
that you were out of the hands of the 
receivers and everything straightened up 
as it should be. Let me hear from you 
further in regard to this order and I 
will start cottonseed to you. You un- 
derstand my position im this matter. 

“I am not afraid of you. If you were 
the only manI had to deal with over 
there, I would take your word or do 
anything in the world I could do for 
you, but there are so many mixed up 
in this company of yours that you can’t 
tell what one day will bring forth, and I 
am sorry too, and hope you will get 
straightened out.” 


| Exception ls Made 
1 or against | 
will not abate because of an | 


In Payment for Cars 


Mr. Roberts did not get an order of 
court instructing him to accept the seed 
and apply them on the note, as was re- 
quested by the above letter, and defend- 
ant shipped another car of seed, C. N. 
322,555, consigned to shipper’s order, 
with sight draft attached to bill of lad- 
ing. Mr. Roberts took wp the draft, al- 
though the seed had not arrived, and on 
September 29 wrote defendant as fol- 
lows: 

“It is perfectly right, Mr. Gibson, for 
you to drawonus, There is no criticism 
to offer except that we Ihave orders from 
the receiver to unload our seed before 
paying for them, but im this case I am 
making this concession.”” 

On _ October 1, 1925, 
shipped two cars of 





the defendant 
cottonseed from 


| bill of lading is forwarded to the seller’s | 


| thereby manifests an intention to 


| to retain the possession and title to the 
| goods anw& the draft which was attached 


was delivered to the receiver in a dam- 


| right to recover 
The amount of the damage is not dis- 
| puted. 


judgment of the lower court is affirmed. 


| Depreciation Losses 


it quits raining | 


| dition under the statute. Upon analysis 
| they are seen to be largely a restaterment 


| unusually large profits, which condition 


Hotel Industry 


Portia, Ark., to Memphis, consigned to 
himself, and drew two drafts on the 
plaintiff, to which unindorsed bills of 
lading were attached. 

It conclusively appears from the evi- 
dence in this case that the appellant 
Gibson did not ship the two cars in ques- 
tion to be applied upon his $5,000 note, 
according to his previous arrangement, 
but, on the contrary, it conclusively ap- 
‘pears that the two cars in question were 
shipped by him on an unindorsed bill of 
lading by which the cars were consigned 
to himself, with sight drafts attached, 
for the purchase price of the goods. 
These drafts were paid upon presenta- 
tion. 

It thus appears 
not ship or apply these cars upon his 
$5,000 note but shipped them on a cash 
basis and received the cash. 

Where goods are shipped, consigned 
by bill of lading to the seller, or his 
agent, or to the order of the seller or 


his agent, the seller thereby reserves | 


the property in the goods. 


Court Defines Status 
Of Consignment to Seller 

Where a seller ships goods consigned 
to himself, with sight draft for the pur- 
chase price attached to the bill of lading, 
it shows an intention to retain the title | 
and possession of the property in him- 
self until the draft is paid. The law on 
this subject is stated as follows in 35 | 
Cyc. 332: 

“pb, Consignment To Seller or His Or- | 
der. Where goods are shipped and by | 
the bill of lading or shipping receipt are 
deliverable to the seller or his agent, or 
to the order of the seller or-his agent, 
the seller thereby reserves the property 
in the goods, even though the shipment 
is in care of the buyer. 

“But the evidence afforded by the mode 
of shipment as to the seller’s intention 
is not conclusive, and the property in 
the goods will be held to have passed to 
the buyer if such appears to have been 


that the plaintiff did | 





the intention of the parties, as for in- | 
stance where the person who is appar- 
ently the seller is in fact the buyer’s 
agent in the transaction, or the goods 
are shipped for the account and at the | 
risk of the buyer. But on the other 
hand, even in such cases an intention 
that the property shall not pass may ap- | 
pear from other circumstances and 
should be given effect. | 

“dq. Bill of Lading with Draft At- 
tached. If-where there is a consignment 
to the seller, his agent, or order, the 


agent with draft attached to be delivered | 
to the buyer on _ payment, the seller 
re- 
serve the property in the goods, and the 
property does not pass until the draft 
is paid.) And even when the buyer is 
named as consignee, if the bill of lading 
with draft attached is sent to the seller’s 
agent or bank for collection the. property 
in the goods is reserved and does mot 
pass to the buyer until payment. A 
different intention may, however, be in- 
dicated by the circumstances of the 
transaction and will of course control, 
but an intention to pass the property 
will not be inferred from the delivery 
of an invoice to the buyer.” 

See authorities there cited. 

There were no circumstances in this 
case which would indicate that it was 
not. the intention of the seller, Gibson, | 


to the 2 & iading, was paid. Indeed 
the defemdant testified repeatedly that 
he jntendeé to reserve the title and pos- 
session until his drafts were paid. 

It conclusively appears that the title 
to the possession of the goods was in | 
Gibson when the goods left Portia and 
until the bill of lading was delivered to | 
the receiver and the draft was paid by 
him. 


So the property being at-the time it 
aged and spoiled condition, contrary to 
the agreement to deliver “good, sound, 
dry, clean cottonseed,” the plaintiff’s 
conclusively appears. 


We find no reversible error and the 


July 27, 1927. 


Allowed Ruled Just 


Tax Board Holds Commission- 
er’s Deduction Is Not 
Unreasonable. 


[Continued from Page 8.) 


unusual qualifications of the witnesses 
and the facts upon which their opinions 
are based, we can attach little weight to 
such opinion evider:ce. 


Furthermore, all of these ratios might 
exist and yet not prove an abnormal con- 


of the fact that this petitioner earned 
the statute expressly provides shall not 
be a basis for special assessment. This 
matter is one to be best proven by the 
submission of facts. 

Petitioner complains of the exclusion 
of good will from invested capital, but 
fails to prove either that the good will 
was paid in for stock, or what amount, 





| or accumulation. 
i 2B. 7.\&. 1278.) 


if any, was expended in its acquisition 
(See Watt and Shand, 
He contends that sala- 
ries paid executives are low, but grives 
us no inkling what noraml salaries are. 
(See Appeal of High Shoals Company, 
| 3B, T. A. 305; Appeal of Bader Coal 
Company, 2 B. T. A. 239; Appeal of Pine 
Bluff Compress and Warehouse CCom- 
pany, 5 B. T. A. 938; The United States 
Daily, Yearly Imdex Page 3728, Vol- 
ume I.) 
Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 
| Considered by Marquette, Milliken and 


| ham & Co.,’” 


; ham & Co. 
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Insurance - 


Service of Proeess on Defendant Insurance Company 
Not Engaged in Business in Missouri Held Invalid 


Plaintiff Brought Suit 
On Hotel Fire Policy 


Insurance Brokers Had Placed 
Policies With Company in 
Other States. 


Hussty Tie ComPANY, PLAINTIFF IN 
ERROR, V. IK NICKERBOCKER INSURANCE 
CoMPANY. No. 7747. Circurr Court 
oF APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 


The question presented for review in 


| this case relates to the validity of the 


service of process upon the defendant. 
Plaintiff brougcht suit in Missouri against 
the insurance company. The imsurance 
company was not licensed in the State, 
had no agents there, and had appointed 
no one to accept service of process, In- 
surance brokers in the State placed with 
the agents of defendant in States other 
than Missouri, insurance on property in 
other States, the policies being issued in 


| States other than Missouri, and had col- 


lected premiums on such insurance, but 
had no authority to write, accept or 


| solicit ¢Msuramee on behalf of the com- 


pany. 
The court held that the company was 
not engaged im business in Missouri so 


| as to validate the service of process upon 
| the defendant. 


In error to the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Missouri. 

Walter R. Mayne (John H. Hollidaf, C. 
R. Fordyce and Fordyce, Holliday & 
White with hizn on the briefY for plain- 
tiff in error. Rhodes E. Cave (Henry 
Davis; Thomas S. McPheeters, and 
Bryan, William & Cave with him on 
the brief) for defendant in error. 

Before Kenyon, Circuit Judgee, and 
Molyneaux and John B. Sanborn, District 
Judge. Judge Sanborn delivered the 
opinion of the court. The full text fol- 
lows: 

The plaintiff in error—plaintif€ in the 
court below——a@ Delaware corporation do- 
ing business in Missouri, brought suit 
against the Gefendant in error—defend- 
ant in the court below—upon its policy 
of fire insuraamnee, in the Circuit Court 
of the city of St. Louis. Service of sum- 
mons was made on January 26, 1926, 
upon “Lawton, Byrne & Bruner Insur- 
ance Agency Co.,” a corporation, and 
upon Charles FA. Morrill, of “N. HY. Mark- 
a copartnership, ‘who, in 
the sheriff’s 2xeturn, are designated as 
agénts of the defendant. There was also 
service of stammons upon the Superin- 
tendent of EImsurance of the State of 
Missouri. The case was removed by the 
defendant, a ‘New York corporation, to 
the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Missouri. 
Thereupon the defendant moved to quash 
the service of process, the motion was 
granted, and the suit dismissed for want 
of jurisdictiom. The plaintiff is here 
upon writ of error. 

Validity of Service 
Question for Review 

The sole question for review relates 
to the validity of the service of process 
upon the defendant. 

The defendant was not licensed in 
Missouri. It had never issued a policy 
covering property in that State; it had 
no agents there; it had appointed no one 
to accept service of process. None of 
the members of the firm of W. HY. Mark- 
ham & Co., @ copartnership engaged in 
the business Of soliciting insurance in the 
city of St. Louis, had any authority from 
the defendant to solicit insurance on its 
behalf, had mever solicited insurance as 
its agent om  porperty in the State of 
Missouri, and had never written insur- 
ance for it on property in that State. 
The firm had placed with agents of the 
insurance company in States other than 
Missouri, instarance on property in other 
States, the policies being issued im States 
other than Missouri, and had collected 
premiums on such insurance, but had no 
authority to ‘write, accept or solicit in- 
surance on behalf of the company. 

During the period of approximately 
five years prior to November 1, 1926, 
W. H. Markham & Co. had placed ap- 
proximately 57 policies with the de- 
fendant company covering outside risks, 
the total prermiums on which were about 
$14,213.92. The premiums were ac- 
counted for to Markham & Co. and paid 
in the usual course of business. The 
insurance was only placed upon orders 
for insurance at locations where Mark- 
had no authority to write, 
and the inswarance was placed either 
through New York or some other branch 
office of the insurance company- Policies 
were delivered through Markham & (o,, 
and Markham & Co. would place upon 
thm gummed labels containing _ their 
name and place of business, before de- 
livery to the insured, asa matter of office 
practice and routine and with no av- 
thority from the insurance company so 
todo. It was shown that substantially 
the same situation existed as to Lawton- 
Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency Com- 
pany, althowgh the number of policies 
placed by it in the defendant insurance 
company and the amount of premiums 
received therefor are not showny The 
afidavit of Mr. Reynolds, secretary of 
the insurance company, was to the ef- 
fect that the company had never at any 
time done any business in the State of 
Missouri and never authorized any one to 
solicit insuxance, to receive or collect 
premiums, of to settle losses in that 
State. 


Insurance Placed 


On Oklahoma Hotel 

Samuel ©. Clubb was engaged in the 
business of soliciting insurance in the 
city of St. Touis. He solicited Mr. D, B. 
Hussey, president of the plaintiff, and 
secured from him an order for insurance 
on property known as the Busby Hotel, 
located at McAlester," Oklahoma. He 
transmitted this order to Markham & 





| Phillips. ‘ 
September 1, 1927, 


Co. in St. Tuouis, with whom he placed 
all of his imsurance, without designating 


rc 


> 


| Authorized Officers 


any company in which it was to be writ- 
ten. Markham & Go. sent the order or 
application to the Central Insurance 
Agency at New York, who wrote a policy 
in the defendant company and sent it to 
Markham & Co. who placed upon it their 
gummed label and gave it to Clubb, who 
put his mame upon it on the typewriter 
and them delivered it to Mr. Hussey. 
Markham & Co, sent the bill for the 
premium to the plaitniff on the usual 
form of statement, and paid Clubb his 
commission. 

The bill, which was stamped “paid,” 
was upon the billhead of W. H. Markham 
& Co., amd showed the number of the 


| policy, the name of the company, the 


property insured, the amount of insur- 
ance, and the premium. Mr. Hussey sent 
his check for the premium to Markham 


| & Co., made payable to them. Attached 


to the policy, asa rider, was a Standard 
Use and Occupancy Form adapted to use 
in “Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Trenn., Colorado, Wisvoming, New 
Mexico.”” At the bottom of the rider 
appeared the following words: “At- 


| tached to and forming part of Policy No. 


192313, Knickerbocker Insurance Com- 
pany, issued at itt W. H. Markham & 
Co. Agency. (Signed) Central Fire 
Agency, Inc., General Agent, by A. E. 
Haskell, Agent.” 

It is apparent that Clubb was an in- 
surance solicitor or broker mot engaged 
in writing contracts of insurance, but in 
placing insurance. Markham & (o.,, in 
placing imsurance on risks outside of the 
State of Missouri, were also borkers. 


| They had no authority to write folicies 


on property in Oklahoma. Clubb, when 
he got the order for insurance from 
Hussey on the Oklahoma Hotel, brokered 
it with Markham & Co. They were 
obliged to broker it with some agency 
representing a company either author- 
ized to do or doing business in Okla- 
homa. They transmitted the order to the 
Central Insurance Agency of New York, 
general agents of the defendant,: who 
wrote the policy and sent it to them, 


Markham & Co. Paid 
Clubb His Commission 
They, for advertising purposes, put 
Clubb, who, for the same reason, put his 
name on it. 
sey for the premium,, paid Clubb his 
commission, and undoubtedly accounted 
to the Central Agency of New York for 
the balance less their commnission. The 
record is silent as to whether Markham 
& Co. received a commission upon this 
insurance, and does not show whether 
the defendant company or the Central 
Agency charged the amount of the pre- 
mium to the insured or direct to Mark- 
ham & Co. It is more probable that 
the insurance company looked to the 
Cetnral Agency, who looked to Markham 
& Co. for payment of the premium. 


The question of the validity of the 
service of the summons on the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance is not argued, and 
so waived. 

The plaintiff stands upon the service 
made om Markham & Co. and on the 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 
Company. The statute of Missouri upon 
which the plaintiff relies is Revised Stat- 
utes Missouri, 1919, sectiom 6312, which 
reads as follows: 


“Service of summons. in any action 
against an insurance company, not in- 
corporated under and by virtue of the 
laws of this State, and mot authorized 
to do business in this State by the su- 
perintendent of insurance, shall, in ad- 
dition to the mode prescribed in sec- 
tion 6310, be valid and legal and of the 
same force and effect as personal service 
on a private individual, if made by de- 
livering a copy of the summons and com- 
plaint to any person within this State 
who shall solicit insurance on behalf of 
any such insurance corporation, or make 
any contract of insurance, or collect or 
receive any premium for insurance, or 
who adjusts or settles a loss or pays 
the same for such insurance corporation, 
or in amy manner aids or assists in doing 
either.”” 


States Have Difficulty 
Regulating Companies 

While it is somewhat aside from the 
question here involved, it may not be in- 
appropriate to say that the various 
States of the Union have had great diffi- 
culty im making their laws taxing and 
regulating foreign insuramce companies 
doing business within their borders ef- 
fective. State insurance laws relating 
to foreign insurers are enacted to make 
those doing business in the State pay a 


‘. 





ment of trade in general. 
asking. 


their label on the policy, delivered it to | 


Markham & Co. billed Hus- | 





Or Agents Not Present 


a 


Broker Not Agent Despite Prés- 
ence of Name on Sticker 
Outside Policy. 


just proportion of the taxes, to protect 
the citizens of the State from dishonest 
and irresponsible insurers, and from un- 
fair and fraudulent contracts of insur- 
ance, and to enable those who contract 
with such insurers to sue them in courts 
located within the State. The States not 
only desire to protect their own ciizens, 
but they naturally have an interest in 
seeing that companies domiciled within 
the State and those coming in and quali- 
fying to do business under their laws 
shall be at no greater disadvantage so, 
far as the burden of taxes, license fecy 
and litigation are concerned, than other 
companies writing insurance on lives or 
property within their borders. Each 
State is primarily interested in insurance 
upon lives and porperty within the State, 
and most of the insurance codes contain 
the. provision that such contracts shall 
be deemed to be made in the State. Taxes 
aer asséssed upon premiums received 
from business covering lives and prop- 
erty in the State. 

In this case, however, the statute of 
Missouri referred to is not limited by its 
terms to companies writing contracts on 
lives and property In Missouri, but is 
broad enouzh to ocver all foreign com- 
panies, regardless of where the risks 
written by them are located. The ques- 
tion is whether the statute was effective 
to confer jurisdiction upon the court. 

In United States v. American Bell 
Telephone Co., 29 Fed. 17, 35, quoted 
with approval in Connecticut Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. v. Spratley, 172 U. S. 602; 
618, Judge Jackson stated the three con- 
ditions necessary to give a court juris- 
diction in personam over a foreign core 
poration, as follows: 


Three Conditions Which 


Make For Jurisdiction 


<*(1) It must appear as a matter of 
fact that the corporation is carrying on 
its business in such foreign State gr 
district; (2) that such business is trans- 
acted or managed by some agent or offi- 
cer appointed by and representing the 
corporation in such State; and (3) the 
existence of some local law making such 
corporation, or foreign corporations gen- 
erally, amenable to suit there as a con- 
dition, express or implied, of doing busi- 
ness in the State.” Y 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, in Philadelphia 
& Reading Railway Co. v. McKibbin, 243 
DU. S. 264, 265, said: 

**A foreign corporation is amenable to 
process to enforce a personal liability, in 
the absence of consent, only if it is do- 
ing business within the State in such 
manner and to such extent as to war- 
rant the inference that it is present 
there. And even if it is doing business 
within the State, the process will be 
valid only if served upon some author- 
ized agent. St. Louis Southwestern Ry, 
Co. v. Alexander, 227 U.S. 218, 226, 
Whether the corporation was doing busi- 
ness within the State and whether the 
person served was an authorized agent 
are questions vital to the jurisdiction of 
the court. A decision of the lower court 
on either question if duly challenged is 
subject to review-.in this court; and the 
review extends to findings of fact as 
well as to conclusions of law.” 

On the question as to when a foreign 
corporation is doing business within a 
district in such a sense as to be subject 
to suit, the Supreme Court has said: 

“This court has decided each case of 
this character upon the facts brought be- 
fore it, and has laid down no all-embrac- 
ing rule by which it may be determined 
what constitutes the doing of business 
by a foreign corporation in such manner 
as to subject it to a given jurisdiction. 
In a general way it may be said tha 
the business must be such in Mavaaet 
and extent as to warrant the inference 
that the corporstion has subjected itself 
to the jurisdiction and laws of the dis- 
trict in which it is served and in which 
it is bound to appear when a_ proper 
agent has been served with process, 
Lafayette Ins. Co. v. French, supra (18 
How. 404), p. 407; Green v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Ry. Co., supra (205 
U. S. 530), p. 532.” St. Louis South 
western Ry. Co. v. Alexander, 227 U. S, 
218, 227. 

To be continued in the issue of 

September 12. 
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Radio Apparatus 


Bankruptey Referee |Appealed Claim for Radio Patent 
Rejected As Being Too Broadly Worded 


Not Allowed to Order 
‘Return of Property 


Ruling Merely Directs Pro- 
cedure in Claim Based 
Upon. Voidable 
Preference. 


JOHN P. Metz, as TRUSTEE IN BANK- 
RUPTCY OF Myray COMPANY, PLAIN- 
TIFF-APPELLANT, v. MORRIS KNOBEL 
AND Morris Broom, CoPARTNERS TRAD- 
ING UNDER THE FIRM NAME AND 
Style oF Knope, & BLoom. No. 363. 
Circuit Court or APPEALS, SECOND 
Circuit. 

The decree of the referee in bank- 
ruptey in this case directed that the de- 
fendants’ claim be disallowed. 

The defendants had received a voidable 
preference. The decree provided that 

\e claim could be allowed if the mer- 

Randise received as such preference was 
returned. 

The court held that this decree was 
proper, and pointed out that it would 
not be proper to order the return of the 
property or the payment of its value. 

The case was heard before Circuit 
Judges Manton, Swan, and Augustus N. 
Hand. The full text of the decision by 
Judge Swan follows: 

Appeal from a judgment entered in 
the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of New York. 

The Myray Company, a corporation, 
was adjudicated bankrupt by the United 
States District Court for the District 
of Minnesota, Fourth Division. 

The defendants filed their claim in the 
oankruptey proceedings, and the trustee 
filed objections to its allowance, and also 
filed a petition which set forth that the 
defendants had received a voidable pre- 
Terence in the return of certain merchan- 
lise, and prayed for an order to show 
sause why their claim should not be dis- 
allowed, and an order entered requiring 
them to surrender the preference. 

Findings of Referee. 

Thereafter proceedings were had be- 
fore a referee in bankruptcy, to whom 
che cause had been referred, resulting in 
iis entering an order which, after recit- 
ng certain findings of fact and law, 
reads as follows: 

“2. That the said claim of Knobel & 
3lum filed herein as claim No. 7 should 
xe and the same is hereby disallowed. 

“3. That 
‘eturns said merchandise so transferred 
io Raymond -L. Henderson, trustee in 
sankruptcy herein, within ten days from 
the date of the service of this order upon 
‘hem, the claim of said Knobel & Blum 
thall be allowed herein in the sum of 
S805. 

Should they fail to return said mer- 
thandise within said period of time, said 
vustee shall take such action as may be 
iceessary to enforce the return of said 


nerchandise or its value in the sum of ! 


i805. 
Suit Broucht Under Ruling. 

A copy of the referee’s order was 
‘erved upon Morris Knobel in New York 
sity, and thereafter the plaintiff, as 
rustee in bankruptcy, brought this ac- 
ion at law to recover the sum of $805 
ind interest. A jury being waived, the 
‘ase came on for trial. 

The plaintiff introduced certified copies 
f the ‘proceedings before the referee 
ind made proof of service of the afore- 
aid order. The District Judge dismissed 
he complaint upon the merits with 
»rejudice, and judgement was entered 
i.ecordingly. 

From this judgment the plaintiff ap- 
reals. Affirmed. 

Eugene S. Bibb, of New York City, and 


Allen & Fletcher, of Minneapolis, Minn. | 


‘John. Marx, of New York City, of 
counsel), for appellant. Levy & Levy, 
f New York City (Ellis V. Levy, of 
Yew York City, counsel), for ap- 
rellees. 

Opinion of Judge Swan. 

Circuit Judge Swan (after stating the 
acts as above). The judgment should 
rave been brought up for review by writ 
f error rather than appeal. However, 
uch errors of form may be ignored. 
3rown v. Leo, 12 F, (2d) 350 (C. C. A. 2). 

The appellant, who will be referred to 
iereinafter as the plaintiff, states that 
he theory of his suit is recovery upon 
he decree entered by the referee in 
vankruptey. His complaint is drawn on 
his theory. 

He pleads the proceedings in the bank- 
uptcy court as he would plead a com- 
ete and final judgment for a sum of 
noney, and he bases Federal jurisdic- 
ion upon diversity of citizenship. 

Unfortunately for the plaintiff, he has 
nisconceived the nature of the order 
nade by the Minnesota referee. That 
rder does not direct the defendants to 
urn over property or pay money to the 
laintiff. 

Disallowance Of Claim Directed. 

It directs that the defendants’ claim 
e disallowed, as was proper in view of 
he finding that they had received a 
oidable preference. It continues with a 
irection that their claim shall be allowed 
f they return within the time specified 
said merchandise” transferred to them 
s a preference. 

Such an order the referee has jurisdic- 
ion to make upon hearing objections to 

claim. See Lincoln v. People’s ‘Nat. 
tank (D. C.) 260 F 422;.Woods v. Rapo- 
ort, 128 Wash, 140, 222 P. 220; Reming- 
on, Bankruptey, Sec. 942. 

But he would have had no jurisdiction 
9 order a return of property held ad- 
ersely or the payment of money in lieu 
hereof. See In re Bacon, 210 F. 129 
C. C. A. 2); Spears v. Frenchton, etc., 
0, 2138 F. 784 (C. C. A. 4); Remington, 
p. cit. See. 647. 

The defendants’ submission of their 
laim for allowance carries no consent 
\ the referee’s adjudicating any matter 
at pertinent to the allowance or disal- 
wance of the claim. 

He may determine that a voidable 
“teference has been received, which ren- 


A 


if the said Knobel & Blum | 


Involved Apparatus Designed to Produce Emission of 
Electrons; Others Allowed, Subject to Action. 


| APPLICATION OF FreDERgCK S. McCUL- 

LOUGH. COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS, 

PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1639805 was issued to McCul- 
lough on August 28, 1927, for Radio Ap- 
paratus, on application filed January 9, 
1920. F 

Clarke and Doolittle for applicant. 

Broad claims directed to radio ap- 

| paratus rejected and other claims allowed 
subject to recommendation. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. Kinnan, is as follows: 

The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the examiners-in-chief, affirm- 
ing that of the primary examiner, deny- 
ing patentability to Claims 7 to 13 and 
15 to 20, inclusive,’ of which Claim 7 
will serve for illustrative purposes and is 
as follows: 

7. The combination with a partially 
| evacuated vessel having a residual gas 
content, of a coil associated with the 
vessel, a source of radio frequency oscil- 
lations in circuit with the coil, said coil 
constituting a means for ionizing the 
residual gases within the tube and heat- 
ing the walls of the vessel. 

The references relied upon are: De- 
Forest, 841286, January 15, 1907; Ger- 


non, 1329672, February 3, 1920; Donle, 
1291441, Jannuary 14, 1919; Donle, 1291- 
641, January 14, 1919; Fischer, 1328041, 
January 138, 1920; Pontius, 1282933, Oc- 
tober 29, 1918. 

The claims under review are directed 
to a thermionic tube of the type having 
an electron emitting cathode and an at- 
tenuated gaseous content. The particu- 
lar improvement upon such a tube, well 
known and old in this art, resides in an 
external coil placed about the tube and 


quency oscillating current. 
(38) —18A— 

The purpose of this coil and source 
of oscillatory current is stated to be 
to produce ionization of the gaseous 
content and to sufficiently heat the 
cathode within the tube to produce the 
emissions of electrons. 


Examiner Details 


Points in Dispute 

There has been considerable difficulty 
experienced by the examiner in deter- 
| mining just what the applicant has in- 
vented and haw the arrangement of 
devices and circuits function. There is 
considerable dispute as to how much of 
the disclosure of the instant application 
can be based upon the disclosure of the 
applicant’s earlier filed application, now 
patent No. 1403700. With the view 
adopted in connection with the instant 
appeal, it is believed unnecessary to 
enter into a discussion of either of 
these matters. 

_ In the examiner’s statement, page 6, 
the following occurs:- 

“The next group of claims may be 
considered 8, 138,15 and 17. The claims 
in their present form are considered re- 
jected on the same grounds as the 
previous group but as stated in said 
office action these claims will be allowed 
if they bring out the idea that the heat- 
ing of the cathode 1s not incidental, but 
for electron emission.” 


Claim Indefinite, 


Review Discloses 

After the decision of the examiners-in- 
chief, affirming the rejection of the ex- 
aminer, save as to claim 14 which was 
deemed allowable by that tribunal, the 
applicant sought to take advantage of 
the above quoted suggestion of the ex- 
aminer and presented claims which ap- 
pear to have been intended to “bring out 
the idea that the heating of the cathode 
is not incidental, but for electron emis- 
sion.” In presenting such claims in a 
proposed amendment filed April 30, 1926, 
the applicant directed the éancellation of 
claims 7 to 13 and 15 to 20. It would 
seem, therefore, that if the examiner had 
admitted the claims in that proposed 
amendment, the applicant would not have 
prosecuted his instant appeal. The ex- 
aminer, under date of May 22, 1926, re- 
fused the admission of the amendment, 
not upon the ground the proposed claims 
did not comply with what the examiner 
stated in his answer to the appeal to the 
examiners-in-chief was allowable, but 
upon the ground the amendment could 








ders the claim disallowable under section 
57g of the Bankruptcy Act (Comp. St. 
Sec. 9641). In re Dernburg, 5 F. (2d) 
87 (C. C. A. 2). 

May Not Return Property. 

But he may not go further and order 
the return of the property or payment 
of its value. Fitch v. Richardson, 147 F. 
197 (C. C. A. 1.); In re Continental Pro- 
ducing Co. (D. C.) 261 F. 627; In re 
Patterson (D. C.) 284 F. 281. And his 
order did not attempt to do so. 

The judgment must therefore be af- 
firmed. We would not, however, be un- 
derstood as agreeing with all of the 
statements in the opinion of the learned 
District Judge regarding the formal re- 
quirements of objections to allowance of 
a claim on the ground of preference. 

Nor does affirmance of the judgment 
mean that we consider the, plaintiff pre- 
cluded from instituting a proper suit to 
recover the property transferred as a 
preference. The learned District Judge 
intimated that in such a suit the bank- 
ruptey proceedings, if valid, could be 
received as conclusive evidence of the 
issues properly before the referee. 

With this we agree; but it is unneces- 
sary at this time to consider the objec- 
tions raised by the defendants to the 
validity of the bankruptcy proceedings, 
nor the precise issues as to which the 
referee’s order would be res adjudicata. 
See Ullman, Stern & Krausse v. Cop- 
pard, 246 IF. 124 (C. C. A. 5); Woods v. 
Rapoport, supra; McCulloch v. Daven- 
| port Bank (D. C.) 226 PF, 309; Lincoln 

v. People’s Nat. Bank, supra. 

The judgment is affirmed, with costs. 
July 26, 1927, 





| dien, 1004012, September 26, 1911; Mig- | 


connected to a local source of radio fre- | 
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not be entered without the authority of 
the Commissioner, Rule 68. 

A. review of these four claims, pro- 
posed in amendment filed April 30, 1926, 
as substitutes for all the claims here on 
appeal and which the applicant has num- 
bered 8, 9, 10 and 11, discloses that they 
substantially conform to what the exam- 
iner stated, in his answer as above 
quoted, to be allowable. There is some 
question, however, as to the meaning of 
the proposed claim 9. The language 
suggests the possibility that the cathode 
is heated through or by means of ioniza- 
tion. It is doubtful if the applicant con- 
templated a claim of such character and 
obviously, he should not be allowed such 
a claim, but if the word “ionizing” in 
line 3 is cancelled and some such clause 
as ionizing said gaseous content and is 
inserted after “means for” in this same 
line, this claim will be rendered more 
definite. 

The examiner is authorized, if such 
amendment is presented within 30 days 
from the date of the instant decision and 
the applicant now so desires, to admit 
this amendment canceling the claims here 
on appeal and substituting the four 
claims, and to allow such four claims un- 
less new references or reasons are found. 

A review of the claims here on appeal 
renders it evident they are unpatentable 
over the cited art. Fischer clearly dis- 
closes a coil surrounding a tube having 
therein ion-emitting electrodes and an 
attenuated gaseous content, and states 


| that the high-frequency alternating cur- 


rent in the circuit of the surrounding 
coil ionizes the gas in the tube. 
Claims Too Broadly 


Worded for Patent 
While his device is intended to operate 


| intermittently, it is obvious the condi- 


tion under which it does operate could 
be perpetuated or continued indefinitely, 
in which event the ionizing field would 
be maintained in the tube. The claims 
are broad, and those numbered 7, 10, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 are directly met 
by this reference. Those numbered 8, 
9, 11, 12 and 13 recite an “electron-emit- 
ting cathode” (Claims 8, 11 and 13) or 
an “electron-emitting element” (Claims 
9 and 12). There must be present ions 
in the Fischer, tube, and there must be 
some heating effect produced by the os- 
cillations in the coil. 

The DeForest patent discloses a coil 
connected in the antennae circuit’ about 
a thermionic tube of the particular type 
disclosed by applicant in that there is 
disclosed an electron-emitting cathode. 
It would seem there was no room for 
the exercise of the inventive faculty in 
attaching, in view of what Fischer has 
disclosed, a source of high-frequency 
oscillatory current to the coil disclosed 
by DeForest in his Figure 3. It is be- 


lieved, in consequence, that the appealed ° 


claims do not define anything patentable 
over the prior art, because too broadly 
worded. , 

Subject to the recommendation as to 
the admission of the four claims included 
in the proposed amendment filed by ap- 
plicant April 30, 1926, the decision of the 
examiners-in-chief is affirmed. 


Electric Distribution 
Device Is Patented 


Fault of Functionality Not Pres- 
ent and Board Allows 
Claims. 


APPLICATION OF WILLIAM C. BLACKWOOD. 

*APPEAL 15083. BOARD OF APPEALS, PAT- 

ENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1640814 for distribution units 
for electric circuits was granted to Black- 
wood August 30, 1927, on application 
filed February 21, 1922. 

Claims to-an electrical distributing 
unit were found free of the fault of 
functionality and allowable. 

D. Anthony Usina represented appli- 
cant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (Moore, Henry and 
Ruckman), reversing a rejection by the 
primary examiner follows: 

This is an appeal from the rejection 
of claims 6, 7, and 8 of which claim 6 
is representative and reads as follows: 

“A distributing unit comprising a 
main bus, a branch, an insulating mem- 
ber between said bus and branch, a re- 
movable connector passing through the 
insulating member and making an elec- 
tric connection between said bus and 
branch, and a casing in which said bus 
and branch are held in position when said 
connector is removed.” 

The invention relates to distributing 
units for electric circuits having the con- 
struction set forth in the claims. 

No references are cited against the 
claims but they are rejected as “func- 
tional, unwarranted and indefinite.” 

Nothing Indefinite in Wording. 

We see nothing functional or indefinite 
in the wording of the claims. The claims 
do not recite structure by the term means 
followed by a statement of function as 
in the Gilman case, 1925 C. D. 144, cited 
by the examiner. By indefinite the ex- 
aminer evidently means lacking in struc- 
tural details. This goes to the breadth 
of the claims. If the claims are too broad 
in view of the art they apparently should 
have been rejected on references. 

The examiner states that claim 6 is 
unwarranted because when the bolt is 
removed the branch is not held in posi- 
tion in the casing. In appellant’s con- 
struction the branch will remain in the 
casing when the bolt is removed unless 
positively withdrawn. 

Claims 7 and 8 are not open to this 
criticism of the examiner. We do not 
think the language of the claims unwar- 
ranted. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, 





Electrical Devices 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


ANKRUPTCY: Voidable Preferences: Decree of Referee.—Where decree 

of referee in bankruptcy directs that defendant’s claim be disallowed, de- 

fendant having received a voidable preference, unless merchandise received 

‘ as such preference is returned, in which event the claim to be allowed, ‘held, 

decree proper as it does not purport to order the return of the property or 

payment of its value-——Metz, Trustee, v. Knobel et al. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Second Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1959, Col. 1 (Volume II). ‘ 


OURTS: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Ancillary Suit by Receiver.— 
A Federal court has jurisdiction of an ancillary suit by its receiver with- 
out regard to citizenship of the parties or amounts involved, and any suit 
by a receiver in winding up affairs of a receivership or for collection of assets 
or in defense of property in his hands as receiver, is to be regarded as an- 
cillary to main suit and is cognizable in the Federal court, regardless either 
of citizenship or amount in controversy.—Gibson v. Vinton, Receiver, etc., et 
al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 


J[NUSURANCE: Insurance Companies: Doing Business Within State: Validity 
of Service of Process.—Plaintiff brought suit in Missouri against defend- 


ant insurance company upon its policy of fire insurance. 


Defendant was not 


licensed in the State, had no agents there, and had appointed no one to accept 


service of process. 


Insurance brokers in the State placed with agents of 


defendant in States other than Missouri, insurance on property in other States, 
the policies being issued in States other than Missouri, and had collected 
premiums on such insurance, but had no authority to write, accept or solicit 

Held, company not engaged in business 


Co. v. Knickerbocker Insurance Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) 
Yearly Index Page 1958, Col. 1 (Volume ITI). 


IMITATIONS: Year 1919: Bankruptcy: Assessment: 


Return: Proof of 


Claim: Acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926.—Claim for income taxes for year 
1919 filed against bankrupt is not barred by statute of limitations where as- 
sessment is made within five years after filing of return and within six years 
before filing of proof of claim witl. referee in bankruptcy.—In re McClure 
Co., Bankrupt (District Court, Northern District of Georgia).—Yearly Index 


ALES: Transfer of Title: Bill of Lading—Where goods are shipped, con- 
signed by bill of lading to the seller, or his agent, or to the order of the 
seller or his agent, the seller thereby reserves the property in the goods.— 
Gibson v. Vinton, Receiver, etc., et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit).— Yearly Index Page 1958, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


ALES: Transfer of Title: Bill of Lading: Sight Draft—wWhere a seller ships 

goods consigned to himself, with sight draft for the purchase price attached 

to the bill of lading, it shows an intention to retain the title and possession 

of the property in himself until the draft is paid——Gibson v. Vinton, Receiver, 

ete., et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit—Yearly Index Page 
Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1958, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ECEIVERS: Actions: Capacity to Sue and Be Sued.—Where a receiver is 
ordered by the court to restore property to the corporation, the receiver 
not being dismissed, held, actions by and against receiver does not abate. 


—Gibson v. Vinton, Receiver, etc., et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 


1958, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Eighth 


, Patents 


ATENTS: Patentability: Radio Apparatus—Broad claims directed to a 

radio apparatus in which an external coil connected to a local source of 
radio frequency oscillating current is placed about a tube for the purpose 
of ionizing of the gaseous content and to sufficiently heat the cathode within 
the tube to produce emission of the electrons held unpatentable over prior art. 
—McCullough, Frederick S., Ex parte (Commissioner’s Decision, Patent Of- 
fice).—Yearly Index Page 1959, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Prosecution: Where Amendment Refused Entry by Examiner 

Under Rule 68.—Where Examiner refused the admission of an amendment 
containing a claim on the ground that such amendment could not be entered 
without the authority of the Commissioner under Rule 68, Commissioner where 
he considered case on appeal and thought claim of said amendment allowable 
authorized admission of such amendment and ordered allowance the claim of 
the same if presented by applicant within 30 Yays.of his decision—McCul- 
lough, Frederick S., Ex parte (Commissioner’s Decision, Patent Office).— 
Yearly Index Page 1959, Col. 2 (Volume IT). 


insurance on behalf of the company. 
in Missouri so as to validate service of process upon defendant.—Hussey Tie 
Page 1956, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Claim: Breadth Not a Ground for Rejection.—The fact that a 

claim is lacking in structural detail goes to breadth thereof and does not 
constitute a ground for rejection in the absence of references in prior art show- 
ing the invention.—Patent 1640814 to Blackwood (Board of Appeals, Patent 
Office).— Yearly Index Page 1959, Col. 3 (Volume II). 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


1069588, R. J. Steiner, Method of produc- 
ing imitation pieced skins, filed Oct. 8, 
1925, D. C. Conn. (New Haven), Doc. 1819, 
Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co. v. S. Blumenthal & 
Co., Inc. Not infringed, dismissed, Aug. 
18, 1927. 

1106880. (See 802004.) 

1113149. (See 1050441.) 

1180159. (See 1018502.) a 

1239580, F. T. Farmer, Wheel, 1545829, 
P. T. Herschel, Jr., Same, filed Mar. 11, 
1927, D. C. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 1030, 
R. Herschel Mfg. Co. v. Great States Corp. 
Decree against defendant on counterclaim, 
dismissed for want of equity, July 29, 1927. 

1239852. (See 1050441.) 

1245166. See 1050441.) . 

1276716, J. M. Browning, Firearm, filed 
May 24, 1927, D. C: Conn_ (New Haven), 
Doc. 1902, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co. v. Hartford Arms & Equipment Co. 

1292081 (a), J. Sachs, Electric switch, 
1301175, Same, Electric service and meter 
testing system, 1465688, Same, Incased cir- 
cuit connecting and controlling device, 
filed July 18, 1927, D. C. Conn (New 
Haven), Doc. 1911, J. Sachs, et al v. The 
Hartford Electric Supply Co. A 

1292081 (b), 1294176, J. Sachs, Electric 
switch, filed July 18, 1927, D.C. Conn. (New 
Haven), Doc. 1912, J. Sachs et al v. The 
Service Electrical Supply Co., Inc. Doc. 
1918, J. Sachs et al v. Union Light Co. 

1294176. (See 1292081-b.) 

1301175. (See 1292081-a.) 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating appa- 
ratus, 1307784, Same, Lubricating means, 
filed Aug. 17, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio, (EB. 
Div.), Doc. 2874, The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. 
MacBerkson. Same, filed Aug. 20, 1927, 
D C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 2376, The 
3assick Mfg. Co. v. M. Johnson. Doc. 
2377, The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. The Wallach 
Bros. Co. 

1307784. (See 1307733.) 

1813974, E. D. Anderson, Machine for 
packing articles, filed Aug. 19, 1927, D. C., 
S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 42-375, E. D. Anderson, 
Inc. v. Smith Bros., Inc. 

1368780, E. D. Anderson, Machine for 
making and labeling packages, filed Aug. 
19, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 42-374, 
EK. D. Anderson, Inc. v. American Mint 
Corp. 

1379224. (See 1038504.) 

1391750, R. C. Montgomery, Straw hat, 
filed July 7, 1927, D.C. Conn. (New Haven), 
Doc, 1908, Knox ‘Hat Co., Inc. v. J. J. Des- 
mond Co., Ine. 

1410842. (See 10gsnu! ) 

1411391, 1424530, J. wv. 


Tucker, Spike 


| tightener, filed Aug. 12, 1927, 


D. C., 
Tex. (It. Worth), Doc. E 522, Tucker Bros. 
Mfg. Co. v, A. Newman (Adolph’s Repair 
Shop). 

1424530. (See 1411391.) 

1429175. (See 1465598.) 

1454843, H. E. Brown. Under reamer, 
filed July 28, 1927, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E M-59-M, A. J. Camphcli 
et al (Grant Oil Tool Co.) v. H. C. Smith 
(H. C. Smith Mfg. Co.). 

1465598, J. H. C. deBrey, Process for the 
treating of hydrocarbons, 1429175,. H. E. 
Thompson, Process of treating natural gas 
and product thereof, 1523314, Same, Nat- 
ural gas gasoline, ‘filed Dec. 23, 1925, D. C., 
8S. D. Tex., Doc. E 271, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. v. The Texas Co. Dis- 
missed for want of equity, all claims held 
invalid, Aug. 9, 1927. 

1465688. (See 1292081-a.) 

1507439. (See 1038504.) 

1507440. (See 1038504.) 

1512888. L. Haft, Lighting sets, filed June 
9, 1927, D. C. Conn. (New Haven), Doc. 
1906, Noma Electric Corp. v. M. Goldman. 

1521259, F. Stolzenberg, Imitation fur 
and the method of producing same, 1548819, 
S. Blumenthal, Textile fabrics simulating 
animal fur and method of producing same, 
Des. 66119, Des. 67279, J. Gowans, Pile fab- 
ric, Des. 68138, Same, Textile fabric, filed 
Sept. 3. 1925, D. C. Conn. (New Haven), 
Doc. 1817, S. Blumenthal & Co., Inc. v. 
Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co. Claim 1 of 1521259 
infringed. claim 2 not infringed, claims 1 
and 3 of 1548819 invalid; designs not in- 
fringed, Aug. 13, 1927. 

1522344, 1554928, A. B. Thompson, Auto- 
matic windshield cleaner, 1562122, J. R. 
Oishei. Fluid pressure motor, 1567328, 
Same, Motor for windshield’ cleaners, 
1565498, Oishei & Horton, Fluid pressure 
motor, filed Aug. 16, 1927, D. C., E. D. 
Mich. (Detroit), Doc. 2138, Trico Products 
Corp. v. W. J. Kilpatrick Engineering ’Co 

1523314. (See 1465598.) 

1545207, 1617179, 1617180, C. G. Smith, 
Electrical apparatus, 1617171, Same, Method 
and apparatus for rectification of alternat- 
ing currents, 1617174, Same Electrical ap- 
paratus and method, 1617177, 1617172, Same 
Production of electrical variations, 1617178, 
1617181, V. Bush, Electrical apparatus, filed 
Aug. 11, 1927, D. C. Conn. (New Haven), 
Doe. 1919, Raytheon Mfg. Co. v. Southern 
New England Electric Co. 

1545829 (See 1239580.) 

1548819. (See 1521259.) 
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| Cripps, Arthur Shearly. 
Africans; a plea on behalf of territorial | 
segregation areas and of their free. | 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Alverdes, Friedrich. Social life in the 
animal world. (International library 
of psychology, philosophy and scien- 
tific method). 216 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 
1927. 27-17110 

Archives of pathology and _ laboratory 
medicine ... v. 1. Jan. 1926. Chi- 
cago, American medical association, 
1926. 27-10040 

Ashby, Thomas. The Roman Campagna 
in classical times. 256 p. London, 
Benn, 1927. 27-17097 

Ashton, Winifred. Mr. Fox; a play for 
boys, by Clemence Dane (pseud.).... 
(French’s plays for boys, no. 14). 21 
p. N. Y., French, 1927. 27-16940 

Zooth, Eleanor Dixon. Winged ships; 
poems of the air. 43 p. Boston, The 
author, 1927. 27-16932 
sraun, Adolphe Armand, ed. The hu- 
man form in art. 231 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Lane, 1926. 27-17423 

Butler,. Eliza Marian. The Saint-Simo- 
nian religion in Germany; a study of 
the Young German movement. 446 p. 
Cambridge; Eng., University press, 
1926. 27-16947 

Buxton, Walter Henry. The abuse of 
scientific method in the teaching of 
science. 40 p. Spokane, The author, 
1927. 27-17106 

Carpenter, Edward Childs. Romeo and— 
Jane; a comedy in four acts. (French’s 
standard library edition). 94 p. N. Y., 
French, 1927. 27-16935 

Close, Etta. Excursions and some ad- 
ventures. 296 p. illus. London, Consta- 
ble, 1926. 27-17427 

An Africa for 


dom in a South African colony, by .. . 
with a preface by Philip Kerr. 


Dr. Tilden’s health review and critique 
v. 1. Jan., 1926. Denver?, 1926. 

27-10045 

Economy planning service, inc., West 

Palm Beach, Fla. Spanish and Italian 

homes of real character and distinc- 


tion. 52 p. illus. West Palm Beach, | 


Fla., Economy planning service, incor- 
porated, 1927. 
27-17421 
Edmonds, Paul. To the land of the 
eagle; travels in Montenegro and Al- 
bania, by with seventy-three 
black-and-white illustrations and a 
frontispiece in colour by the author, 
and two maps. °288 p. illus. N. Y., 
Dutton, 1927. 27-17098 
Ewart,. Ernest Andrew. British battles 
of destiny, by Boyd Cable, pseud. 341 
p. illus. N. Y., Nelson, 1926. 
27-16959 
Fryxell, Fritiof Melvin. The physiog- 
raphy of the region of Chicago, by 
‘ prepared by the University of 
Chicago local community research 
committee, and the Chicago common- 
wealth club, for the Committee on 
general surveys of the Chicago re- 
gional planning association. 55 p. 
illus. Chicago, University of Chicago 
press, 1927. 27-17424 
General hospital society of Connecticut, 
New Haven. General hospital society 
of Connecticut, 1826... 1926. Cen- 
tenary. 160 p. New Haven, Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor, 1926. 27-100385 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. Goethe’s 
Faust done into English verse in the 
original metres with commentary & 
notes, by W. H. Van der Smissen ... 
with an introduction by Sir Robert 
Faleoner ... 594 p. N. Y., Dutton, 
1926. 27-16948 
Grant, Arthur James. Europe in the 
nineteenth century (1789-1914) by 
. . and Harold Temperley. 569 p., 
illus. N. Y., Longmans, 1927. 


Gt. Brit. Ministry of health. ... Memo- 
randum on influenza. (Rev. ed..). 
(Memo. 2-Med. Ministry of health). 
14 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1927. 27-10029 

Gt. Brit. Registrar general. 


the international list of causes of 


death, as adapted for use in England | 
and Northern | 
Based on the third decennial | 


and Wales, Scotland 
Ireland. 
revision by the International commis- 
sion, Paris, 1920. 135 p. London, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1926. 27-1003 

Hakluyt, Richard. Fighting merchant- 
men (tales from Hakluyt). 278 p., 
illus. London, Heath, Cranton, 1927. 


27-17428 | 


Harper, John Ernest Troyte.. The truth 
about Jutland. 200 p. London, Mur- 
ray, 1927. 27-16952 

Herd, Harold. The making of modern 
journalism, by Harold Herd. 
London, Allen, 1927. 27-17104 

Holland, Clive. Things seen in Shake- 
speare’s country; a description of 
Stratford-on-Avon and the beautiful 
countryside with which the great poet 
was so closely associated, and from 
whose charms and historic interest he 

. derived not a little of his inspiration. 
155 p., illus. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 

27-17101 

Hull, Eleanor. A history of Ireland and 

her people to the close of the Tudor 
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London, Harrap, 1926. 
27-17099 
Kaser, Atthur Leroy. Right over the 
footlights; a book of monologues for 
vaudeville and general entertainment 
purposes. 158 p. Chicago, Denison, 
1927. 27-17102 
King, Lenora H. Peace, by Lenora H. 
Xing. 116 p. Los Angeles, Goodman 
publishing co., 1927. 27-16934 
League of nations. .. . Health organiza- 
tion. Studies of cholera in Japan, by 
as Itsuya Ohtsubo, Zenjuro 
Inouye (C.H. 515. League of nations. 
Publications of the League of nations. 
III. 1926. III. 22.). 121 p. illus. Geneva, 
December, 1926. Nancy, Imp. Berger- 
Levrault, 1926. 27-10021 
League of nations. .. . Health organiza- 
tion. The public health services of 
Bulgaria (C. H. 489. League of na- 
tions. Geneva, June 17, 1926. Publi- 
cations of the League of nations. ITI. 
Health. 1926. III. 16). 74 p. Lyon, . 
Imp. Vitte, 1926. 27-10024 
MacMillan, Mary Louise. Her doll; a 
play in one act. (Frénch’s interna- 
tional copyrighted . . . edition of the 
works of the best authors. no. 612.) 
38 p. N. Y., French, 1927. 


period. 524 p. 


17-16936 
Major, W. Montgomery, ed. Flag of our 
hearts, edited by ... fully illustrated 
in color, cover drawing by Elizabeth 
M. Fisher. 128 p., illus. Chicago, 
Whitman & co., 1927. 27-16939 
Mew, Egan. Battersea enamels selected 
and described, with an introduction. 
27 p. Boston, Medici society, 1926. 
27,17422 
Ranson, Stephen Walter. The anatomy 
of the nervous system, from the stand- 
point of development and function, 
by . . with 284 illustrations, some 
of them in colors. 3d ed., rev. 425 p., 
illus. - Phil., Saunders, 1927. 27-17107 
Scotland. Board of health. On syphilis 
and gonorrhoea and associated diseases 
with special referer.ce to their nature 
and treatment and the measures 
adopted in Scotland for their preven- 
tion and cure. Reprinted from the 
seventh Annual report of the Scottish 
board of health, 1925. 24 p. Edin- 
burgh, H. M. Stationery off., 1926. 
27-10012 
Stopes, Marie Charlotte Carmichael. Con- 
traception (birth control) its theory, 
history and practice; a manual for the 
medical and legal professions, by . . . 
With an introduction by Prof. Sir Wil- 
liam Bayliss . . und introductory 
notes by Sir James Barr . . oe G 
Rolleston, Dr. Jane Hawthorne & Ob- 
scurus, 417 p. London, J. Bale, 1926. 
27-10023 
Supreme court 
and Federal reporter blue book. Com- 
plete tables showing Supreme court re- 
porter citation for every case reported 
in United States reports, vols. 106-268 
and Federal reporter citation for every 
case reported in Circuit courts of ap- 
peals reports, vol. 1-171, Appeal cases, 
District of Columbia reports, vols. 49- 
. 18th ed. A cumulation of the tables 
formerly published in Supreme court 
reporter, vols. 1-45, Federal reporter, 
vols. 1-300, Federel seporter, 2d series, 
vols. 1-8. 739 p. St. Paul, West pub- 
lishing co., 1926. 27-16930 
Ximenez, Saturino. Asia Minor in ruins, 
by . With a preface by M. B. 
Haussoullier . . Translated by Ar- 
thur Chambers. 286 p. London, Hutch- 
inson, 1926. 27-16958 
Yeldham, Florence Annie, The story of 
reckoning in the middle ages. With 
an introduction by Charles Singer. 95 
p. illus. London, Harrap, 1926. 
27-16986 
Zettersten, Louis. City street names; the 
origin of the names of the streets, 
lanes, alleys and courts of the city of 
London. 3d ed. 164 p. London, Selwyn 
& Blount, 1926. 27-17100 


Government Books 


and Publications 


Texas, County Tables VI, VII and VIII. 
United States Census of Agriculture, 
1925. Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. Price, 10 cents. 27-26888 

The Agricultural Situation. A Brief 
Summary of Economie Conditions, 
Issued monthly by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. Volume XI, No. 9. Sub- 
scription price, 25 cents per year. 

{Agr. 26-1797] 

Testing Cows for Production Every 
Month. By J. C. McDowell, Dairy Hus- 
bandman, Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
Circular No. 1. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 27-490 

Internal Revenue News. Issued monthly 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department. Volume 1, No. 
3. Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 

[27-26746] . 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
of the United States, Part I. July 1927. 
Price, 10 cents. [14-21465] 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Legion Wished 


‘Bon Voyage’ on 
Eve of Sailing 


Secretary of War and Gen. | 


eral Pershing Make Fare- 
well Addresses Aboard 


Liner “Leviathan.” 


“Bon voyage” addresses to headquar- 


ters staff of the American Legion on the 
Shipping Board liner “Leviathan,” in 
New York harbor, was delivered Septem- 
ber 9 by the Secretary of War, Dwight 
F. Davis and the Commander-in-Chief 
of the American Expeditionary Forces of 
the World War, General John J. Per- 
shing, retired, on the occasion of the 
departure of the Legion officers for 
France to attend the Legion convention 
there. 

The full text of Secretary Davis’ ad- 
dress follows: 

“Comrades of the American Legion: 
We, the Luckless Left-behinds, have 
come tonight to wish you Lucky Legion- 
naires a most cordial bon voyage. Yet 
with our best wishes there is inevitably 
mingled a little bit of enmity. You are 
going on a pious pilgrimage, second in 
importance only to that first pilgrimage 
which will have an imperishable place 
in history as the A. E. F. You sail on 
the pride of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine—the ‘Leviathan.’ 

Mr. Baker Present. 


“At your head is our able, earnest and 
sincere National Commander — Howard 
Savage. At his right hand is our gallant 
leader of the A. E. F., whom we all ad- 
mire, respect and revere—General John 
J. Pershing. Among the guests tonight 
is our wise, efficient, far-sighted war- 
time Secretary of War— Newton D. 
Baker. You are going as representatives 
of one of America’s patriotic organiza- 
tions—the American Legion. You are 
ambassadors of good will from America 
to our ancient friend and recent ally— 
France. Truly, you are to be envied! 

“But we others must forget our envy 
in our pride that such a splendid body 
of-our comrades is going abroad to rep- 
resent our great organization. So to- 
night we paraphrase the old Roman 
gladiators’ salute: ‘Nos morituri te Salu- 
tamus,’ and say, ‘We, about to be left 
behind, salute thee.’ 
Legion, Hail and Farewell!” 

Pilgrimage of Good-Will. 

The full text of General Pershing’s 
address follows: 

Fellow Legionnaires: The departure 
of the headquarters of the Legion tomor- 
row will be far different from that of the 
vanguard of the A. E. F. 10 years ago. 
Then we assembled almost secretry, and 
stole silently down the bay to take pas- 
sage on a foreign ship across the ocean 
beset with danger. Now, amid the ac- 
claim of friends we set forth on a 
palatial vessel flying the American flag 
to sail peaceful seas. 

Legionnaires are returning as Veterans 
to the fields of their greatest achieve- 
ment. They go to rekindle memories of 
those trying days, to renew intimate per- 
sonal associations with the French pa- 
triots who stood the brunt of war for 
four years, and to pay tribute to fallen 
comrades. But there is something of 
still deeper significance in this tour. On 
their first voyage they went as soldiers 
on a great crusade; now they go as visi- 
tors ona pilgrimage of good-will. 

Preamble Praised. 

These things are altogether in keeping 
with the lofty principles upon which the 
Legion was founded. The sound of cannon 
had scarcely died away when the pre- 
amble to its constitution was written. 
That preamble stands today as the most 
patriotic expression penned in America 
since Lincoln’s great Gettysburg Ad- 
dress; it deserves to be placed in parallel 
column alongside of that address. It is 
a noble inspiration to loyalty, and a bold 
challenge to treasonable vaporings of 
slackers, communists and anarchists. 

As the decades go by, the Legion will 
continue to grow and its influence, bind- 
ing all sections together in common sym- 
pathy, will become constantly more help- 
ful in directing public affairs. More- 
over, it will ever be the balance-wheel 
of peace, for there is no class so deter- 
mined to maintain peace as the men who 
know what war really is. 

The Legion is a truly representative 
body in which there is no distinction 
based on rank in service or political be- 
lief. It is non-partisan and speaks with 
the voice of patriotism, which recognizes 
no sectional lines. It is therefore pre- 
eminently American. It is in no sense 
a political organization. It has never 
been and can never be used as a toll 
for the advancement of any party or 
to further the ambitions of any individ- 
ual with political aspirations. In that 


’ respect its record is clean and must fre- 


main 50. 
Has No Fears. 

The members of this pilgrimage who 
hai! from every part of our country go 
again “over there” in the name of the 
American people whom they so courage- 
ously served on many a stubborn field. 
Some who do not know have doubted 
whether this body of veterans would 
“worthily represent the nation abroad, and 
whether their conduct would conform to 
the dignity of their mission. My answer 
to all doubters and critics is that I have 
now exactly the same confidence in the 
integrity, the patriotism and the good 
sense of the “egionnaires comprising 
this pilgrimage that I had when as sol- 
diers I sent them time and again into 
battle. No, there was too much of suffer- 
ing and tragedy in their lives to permit 
of doubt as to what they will do. They 
are going over under an inspiration to 
strive for the security of peace through 
the fellowship of comrades associated 
with them in a sacred cause. 

They will meet the valiant Poilus be- 
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Comrades of the | 


| 
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| 


of rea] comradeship will be there. 
quaint friendships that served to lighten 


and renew their 
and good will on earth. 


The page 
Number 


1960) 


Aeronautics 


President reported as considering in- 
quiry into flight disasters as well as 
their future regulation. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Navy Department announces it will 
not patrol ocean lanes to be crossed by 
around-world fliers. 

7 


to 


Page 3, Col. 


Navy Department takes steps 


withdraw endorsement of trans-Atlantic | 


flights by revoking consents to two of- 
ficers to accompany French aviator on 
proposed trip. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Jarvis Butler, Secretary of the Aero- 
nautical Board of the Army and Navy, 
describes the work of that organiza- 
tion. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Representative Jones proposes expan- 
sion of air defenses at Panama and 
Hawaii, and other amplifications of five- 
year program for army aviation. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Lieutenant Williams finds he will not 
be ready to compete in Schneider Cup 
races, 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Export of airplanes and parts shows 


decrease in first half of 1927, but value | 


nearly doubles as compared with 1926. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Agriculture 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 


table, meat, grain, butter and cheese | 


markets. 
Page 5 
Regional office established in Oregon 
to develop research work in Northwest- 
ern States. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
August review of wholesale egg mar- 
kets shows decreased receipts and 
steady advance in prices. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Crop conditions reported as having 


declined to a point 1.9 per cent below | 


the 10-year average. 
Page 1, Col. 
Bureau of Agricultural 
fixes standards for brown rice. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Weekly livestoek market review. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Bankin g-Finance 


Vice Governor of Federal Reserve 
Board questions might to fix rediscount 
rate for Chicago sank. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Revenues of French Government 
record substantial increase during July 
and for first seven months of year. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


< 


Federal Reserve Board approves re- | 


duction in rediscount rate .f Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Turkey negotiates agreement with 


her bondholders in effort to reinstate | 


credit. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Gold production of Alaska has as- 
sumed permanent status according to 
Senator Willis, 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Daily statement of the Unit 
Treasury. 


ed St 


Page 7 
Weekly survey of domestic busin 
conditions as based on check payments. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Business indexes by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. ? 
Page 
Cash subscriptions to 3 per 
Treasury certificate offering closed. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Foreign Exchange Ratés. 
Page 7 
Ontario bank deposits show gain. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 | 
issued by the Govern- | 


Publications 

ment. 
Page 11, Col. 

aA ° 
Civil Service 

Civil Service Commission to reinstate 
employes who resigned at retirement 
age under misapprehension they 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Coal 


Schedules suspended proposing 





Inquiry Is Ordered 


Into Theft of Mail 


Post Office Acts <7 Com- | 
plaint of Insurance Com- 
pany and Other Firms. 


The Harry S&S. | 


investiga 


Postmaster General, 
New, has ordered a general 
tion of the alleged theft valuabie 
mail belonging to some of the largest 
insurance companies and business firms 
in this country, it was announced orally 
on September 9 by the Post Office De- 


cma, 


of 


the 


spirit 
The 


side whom they and 


their burdens will be revived and they 
will live again the days spent among the | 
kindly people with whom they dwelt. 

In those little consecrated bits of 
America where rest their friend who | 
laid the supreme gift on the altar of | 
freedom, they will stand in reverence on 
hallowed ground among the white crosses 
vows to promote es 


| 


Economics | 


7, Col. 3 
cent | 


7 | 
had | 


rendered 15 years of allowable service, | 


in- 


| ed the 
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creased rates in lake cargo coal cases. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Coal mines of Alaska described by 
Senator Willis. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Commerce-Trade 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., holds 
that referee in bankruptcy is incom- 
petent to order return of goods held 
by claimant under voidable preference, 
and suit of trustees is improperly 
based upon such misconstruction of or- 
der. (John P. Metz v. Knobel & 
Bloom). 

Page 11, Col. 1 
value of essential oils pro- 
70 


Dollar 
duced in Madagascar in 1926 was 
per cent greater than in 1925. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Draft forwarded of most-favored- 
nation treaty between United States 
and France. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Mexico prohibits importation of cot- 


cept United States. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Commercial survey of Philippine 
Islands is made by Trade Commissioner 
at Manila. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Foreign trade of New Zealand fell 
materially in july from June total. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Weekly survey of world business con- 
ditions. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Weekly survey of domestic business 
conditions. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Business indexes by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Daily commodity price analysis. 


Page 5 
Copper 


Alaska’s copper supply indicates 
surface has been only scratched ac- 
cording to Senator Willis. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Cor porations 


District Court, Ga., holds proof of 
claims against bankrupt for income 
taxes was filed within statutory period. 
(McClure Company.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 


unreasonable. (Denver Powerine Corp.) 


Cotton 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., 
| that title and possession of property 
remains in seller until goods are paid 
| for. (John K. Gibson v. T. O. Vinton). 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 

Page 5. 

Noticeable cotton crop decline re- 

ported by Department of Agriculture. 

Page 1, Col. 


| Court Decisions 


7 





on Page 11. 
Education 


School activities at Chefoo are re- | 


| viewed and indicate a development as 
the center of western education in 

China. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Electrical Industry 


Department of Commerce specialist 
| delivers address on the employment of 
simplified practice as a tool for the 
electric industry. 

: Page 1, Col. 6 

Patent claims for distribution units 

for electric currents are held patent- 
able. (William C. Blackwood). 


Page 11, Col. 3 
Foodstuffs 


kets shows decreased 
steady advance in prices. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, butter and cheese markets. 


receipts 


Forei gn Affairs 


late Major General Wood. 
Page 12, Col. 5 
Draft forwarded of most-favored- 
nation treaty between United States 





partment. The complainants, in a re- 
port to the Department, stated that 
some one has been pilfering their mail 
; from the post offices at Indianapolis and 
| Clnabameth Mr. New, who has taken a 


| personal interest in the case, has order- 


Chief of Post Office inspectors 
to detail a number of inspectors to 
make an investigation ,it was announced 

In the complaint filea with the De- 
partment an insurance company stated 
that someone has been obtaining its 
mails from both the Indianapolis and 
and Cincinnati post offices by means of 
forged orders. The mail, 
eonsisted principally 
payment of premiums. These checks, 
it was said, are being made good by 
the banks. The insurance company 
pointed out that its losses are proving 
embarrassing to its policyholders, and 
therefore requested the Department to 
cooperate with them to prevent further 
thefts. 

The mail was obtained by persons 
resenting themselves as agents of the 
insurance companies and other firms. 
Under the postal laws and regulations 
postmasters are not to hand out mail 
through a window to anyune unless they 
are properly identified, it was said 


ed, 


of checks in 


tonseed and rice from all countries ex- | 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that de- | 
preciation claims of corporaticn are not | 


Page 8, Col. 5 


holds | 


Page 10, Col. 1 | 


See Special Index and Law Digest | 


August review of wholesale egg mar- | 
and | 


Page 5 


Cuban Society to honor memory of | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


' 


and France. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Revenues of Frenci Government 
record substantial increase during July 
and for first seven nonths of year. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Turkey negotiates agreement with 
her bondholders in effort to reinstate 
credit. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Forestry “ 

Senator-Willis says Alaska has pulp 

wood sufficient to meet newsprint de- 
mands for generations to come. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

South Wales making an effort to re- 
store its once famous forests. 

Page 1, Col. 


Fur Industry 


Federal Trade Commission suggests 
trade practice conference for correc- 
tion of misbranding of furskins. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Game and Fish 


Italy adopts new regulations 

indelible marking of sardine cans. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Alaskan fisheries produce $40,000,- 
000 anfrually. 


4 


for 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Rich new scallop bed found off 
coast of Nova Scotia. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions by General Account- 
ing Office. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


7 e + 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Jarvis Butler, Secretary of the Aero- 
nautical Board of the Army and Navy, 
describes the work of that organiza- 


tion. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Highways 
Two applications approved for con- 
struction of bridges in Texas and Mis- 
sissippi. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Nevada Contracting Company award- 
ed contract for construction of im- 


portant road in Utah. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Inland Waterways 


Chicago City Council Committee dis- 
cusses with Chief of Army Engineers 
proposal to modify meterization of wa- 
ter diversion from Lake Michigan. 





Page 3, Col. 1 | 


Comptroller General refuses author- 


ization to permit transfer of $2,000,- 
000 of Rivers and Harbors appropria- 
tions for flood control work. 

| Page 1, Col. 6 


Insular Possessions 


| Commercial survey of Philippine 
| Islands is made by Trade Commissioner 
| at Manila. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


Insurance 


| Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., holds as 
| invalid service of process on insurance 
| company not engaged in business in 
| Missouri. (Hussey Tie Co. v. Knick- 
| erbrocker Ins. Co.). 

Page 10, Col. 5 
Continued theft of insurance company 
mail from post offices at Indianapolis 
and Cincinnati leads Postmaster Gen- 

| eral to order general investigation. 


i Page 12, Col. 2 
Labor 


Bureau of Labor Statistics continues 
digest of trade agreements filed in 1925, 
and states that wages form one of 
| principal clauses in most of these. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Milling 


Daily grate market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Mines and Minerals 


Bureau of Standards reports two 
microscopic methods for the quantita- 
tive analysis of feldspar. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Natural abrasives sold in United 
States in 1926 valued at $4,500,000. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Mineral production of Alaska de- 
scribed by Senator Willis. 

Page 1, 


Municipal Gov't 


Chicago City Council Committee dis- 


Col. 5 





Mr. New has directed the First As- 
sistant Postmaster General, John H. 
Bartlett, to warn all postmasters against 
taking mail out of locked boxes and giv- 
ing it to strangers. 

In a number of instances, the Depart- 
ment said, unauthorized» persons would 
offer the-excuse that of lost keys, with 


| the result that postmasters would hand 


them their mail. Postmasters are not 
observing the regulations, it was said, 


| in handling mail in this manner and con- 


it was explain- ; 


| of the Department 


sequently have been asked to exercise | 


care that no further losses: be reported. 
The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement,“ which was signed by Mr. 
Bartlett, follows: 
It has been brought to the 
that certain persons 


through forged money orders, or falsely 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


rep- | 


| representing themselves as agents of 
| large business concerns, including life 
insurance companies, are wrongfully ob- 
taining the mail of such concerns for 
the purpose of stealing the content. 
The attention of all postmasters and 
post office employes is directed to para- 
ae aaial 2°and 4, Section 583, paragraph 
9, Section 587, and paragraph 2, Section 
588, Postal Laws and Regulations, rela- 


attention | 





ment of War September 9. 


inspections. 


| Patents 


. 
cusses with Chief of Army Engineers 
proposal to modify meterization of wa- 
ter diversion from Lake Michigan. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Navy Department takes steps to, 
withdraw endorsement of trans-Atlantic 
flights by revoking consents to two 
officers to accompany French aviator 
on proposed trip. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Representative Jones proposes expan- 
sion of air defenses at Panama and 
Hawaii, and other amplifications of five- 
year program for army aviation. 

Page 1, Col. 

Comptrolier General refuses esthaib. 
ization to permit transfer of $2,000,- 
000 of Rivers and Harbors appropria- 
tions for flood control work. 

Page-1, Col. 6 

Jarvis Butler, Secretary of the Aero- 
nautical Board of the Army and Navy, 
describes the work of that organization. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Lieutenant Williams finds he will not 
be ready to compete in Schneider Cup 
races. 

Page 12, Col.'7 

Navy Department announces | it will 
not patrol ocean lanes to be crossed 
by. around-word fliers. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 


Packers 


August review of wholesale egg mar- 
kets shows decreased receipts and 


steady’ advance in prices. 
Page 5, Col. 6 | 
livestock market 


Page 4, Col. 2 


Daily meat and 
price analysis. 





Page 5 | 
Lack of funds retards Federal meat | 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Weekly livestock market review. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Patent suits filed in the various | 


courts. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Sce Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Postal Service 


Continued theft of insurance company 
mail from post offices at Indianapolis 
and Cincinnati leads Postmaster Gen- 
eral to order general investigation. 

Page 12, Col. 2 


Postal receipts announced for 50 in- 


dustrial cities in August. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Moroccan post office authorized to 
engage in exchange of parcel post. 


Page 12, Col. 6 
Prohibition 


Board of Tax Appeals rules no deduc- 
tion may be allowed for obsolescence 
of trade name as result of prohibition. 
(National Industrial Alechol Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Continued abnormal prevalence of in- 
fantile paralysis shown in reports from 
42 States. 





Page 3, Col. 4 


Public Utilities 


Yepartment of Commerce specialist 
delivers address'on the employment of 
simplified practice as a tool for the 


electric industry. 
Page 1, Col. # 


Bureau of Standards tests rubber 
compounds jin effort to develop Ameri- 


can-made insulation for cables. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Net operating income statistics of 
at Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Page 7, Col. 3 
Publishers 


Senator Willis says Alaska has pulp 
wood sufficient to meet newsprint de- 
mands for generations to come. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Radio 


Patent claims rejected for improve- 
ment to radio frequency oscillations. 
(F. S. McCullough). 





Page 11, Col. 2 


Railroads 


Hearing held on application of North- 
ern Pacific for authority to acquire 


—_——__— 


Memorial to General 


Wood to Be Erected 


Cuban Society to Honor Mem- 
ory of First Governor by 
Bronze Bust. 





A memorial to the late Major General 


Wood, first governor of Cuba, will be 
erected in Cuba in recognition of the 
services of General Wood to ,Cuba, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Depart- 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Memorial to General Wood _ to be 
erected in Santiago de Cuba: In recog- 
nition of the services to Cuba of the 
late Major General Wood, its first Gov- 

_ectiatiuniiastiltamniacninaasncaaasite 
tive to the delivery of mail to other than 
the addressee. , 

Postmasters will immediately issue 
such instructions as may be necessary 
to see that these resolutions are strictly 
observed and that mail is not delivered 


to unauthorized persons. 


analysis. 


~ fubeerigtion by scription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


half of stock of Oregon, California & 
Eastern Railroad, 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Officers and directors of St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway authorized to 
serve as directors of subsidiaries. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Seaboard Air Line Railway requests 
authorization ‘to acquire control of 
Naples, Seaboard & Gulf Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Hearing at St. Louis relating to off- 
track station and constructive receipt 
and delivery of freight is postponed. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Entire membership of I. C. C. to hear 
arguments on application of Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Schedules suspended proposing in- 
creased rates in lake cargo coal cases. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Retail Trade 


August retail trade review. 


Page 7, Col. 6 
Rubber 


Bureau of Standards tegts rubber 
conpounds in effort to develop Ameri- 
can-made insulation for cables. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Government-owned rubber planta- 
tions in Dutch East Indies yielded 353 
per cent profit in 1926. 





9 
= 


Page 1 
Science 


Full text of study by Bureau of 
Standards as to availability of tuning 
fork for use as timepiece in geodetic 
work, 


Silk 


Shipments of silk from Canton in 


Page 2, Col. 4 


June nearly three times as large as in 
June, 1926. 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Taxation 


Creation of special advisory commit- 
tee to aid in acceleration of controvert- 
ed tax cases is announced by Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

Pagel, Col. 1 

Decisions by Board of Tax Appeals 
agreed to by Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Page 8, Col. 7 

No summary of decisions by Board 
of Tax Appeals in this issue. 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Territories 


Senator Willis says capital is all that 
is needed to develop Alaska and that 
it will come with better transportation 
facilities. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Textiles 


Continued activity reported in Brad- 
ford wool market, with advance quota- 
tions well maintained. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Daily cotton and wool market price 


Page 5 
Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission suggests 
trade practice conference for correc- 
tion of misbranding of furskins. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Italy adopts new regulations for 
indelible marking of sardine cans. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Veterans 


Major A. D. Borden named regional 
officer of Veterans’ Bureau at Los An- 
geles. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Wholesale Trade 


Continuation of full text of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics survey of wholesale 
prices. 


Wool 


Continued activity reported in Brad- 
ford wool market, with advance quota- 
tions well maintained. 


Rage 9, Col. 5 


Page 9, Col. 5 

Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 

Page 5 





ernor, the Society of Instruction and 
Recreation of Santiago de Cuba will erect 
a memorial in this city. This will take 
the form of a bust of bronze, mounted 
on stones brought from Winchester, N. 
H., the birthplace of General Wood. 

In conformity with a request from 
Doctor Ernesto Pujals de Quesada, Pres- 
ident of the Society, the Secretar: of 
War has initiated inquiries regarding the 
possibility of securing the desired stones 
for the pedestal. 


Moroccan Post Office May 
| Now Exchange Parcel Post 


The post office at Mrizig, Western Mo- 
rocco, has ben authorized by the French 
Government to engage in the 
of parcel post matter, the Post Office 
Department has just announced in a 
memorandum signed by the Acting Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, Chase 
C. Gove. 

The full text of Mr. 
ment follows: 

The Postal Administration of France 
has advised that the office of Mrizig, 
Western Morocco, has been authorized 


Gove’s announce- 





exchange 


i Douglas 


Annual Cumulative Index ° 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates~ the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


| Lieut. Williams 
| 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Unable to Enter 
Seaplane Races 


Impractical to Complete Ade- 
quate. Tests to Warrant 
Embarking for Italy in 
Time for Events. 


Official announcement was made by the 
Acting Secretary of the Navy, T. Doug- 
las Robinson, on September 9, that Lieut. 
A. J. Williams, U. S. Navy, would be un- 
able to participate in the Schneider Cup 
seaplane races to be held at Venice, Italy, 
to the fact that h 
has been unable to properly prepare his 
speed plane for the event. 

In a statement made public at the De- 
partment of the Navy, Mr. Robinson 
said that he had been advised by Lieut. 
Williams that “it will be impracticable 
to complete adequate tests and trials to 


September 25, due 


| warrant embarking for Venice in suffi- 


cient time to arrive, make final check 
tests, and qualify as a representative of 
the United States for the Schneider Cup 
Race.” Mr. Robinson commended Lieut. 
Williams fer his efforts to participate 
in the races, although the Navy defi- 
nitely announced that it would not par- 
ticipate officially in the event. 

The full text of the Department’s 


| statement follows: 


Acting Secretary of the Navy T. 
Robinson has announced that 
Lieut. A. J. Williams, U. S. N., will be 
unable to properly prepare his speed 
plane in time for participation in the 
coming Schneider Cup races at Venice, 


| Italy, on September 25, 1927. 


Impracticable to Complete Tests. 
Following receipt of word from Lieu- 


' tenant Williams of his inability to make 


the..tests in the time allowed, Acting 
Seeretary Robinson issued the following 
statement: 

I am advised by Lieutenant Williams 
that it will be impracticable to complete 
adequate tests and trials to warrant em- 
barking for Venice in sufficient time to 
arrive, make final check tests, and qual- 
ify as a representative of the United 
States for the Schneider Cup, race. 

When an extension of time for the 
race was requested for Lieutenant Wil- 
liams by the National Acronautical As- 
sociation of the United States the diffi- 
culties of transforming a land plane 
racer to meet the requirements of a 
Schneider Cup race, which is a sea plane 
event, were fully realized. This request 
for postponement was filed on receipt 
in this country of the first official an- 
nouncement of the race date, July 20 
1927. 

When the Navy Department definitely 
announced that it would not participate 
in the Schneider Cup race, Lieutenant 
Williams, who was then engaged in a 
privately backed project to regain for 
the United States the world’s speed 
record for a land plane, determined to 
divert his proposition temporarily. He 
did this in order that the United States 
would not be without representation in 
this important aeronautical event. 

Favorable progress was made, although 
it became still more apparent that the 
time available was inadequate. 

Adverse Weather Conditions. 

There might still have been a possi- 
bility for Lieutenant Williams to carry 
out his ambitious program in time had 
weather conditions not proved impossi- 
ble for many of the remaining days. As 


| it was, due to his keen anxiety to have 


the United States represented in the 
Schneider race, Lieutenant Williams 
more than ence took big hazards with 
the weather and rough water to make 
vitally necessary test flights. 

On many days he was only deterre 
by prevailing hazy conditions which made 
any kind of flying absolutely out of the 
question. Add to these conditions the 
necessity for adjustments which are al- 
ways present in obtaining the refine- 
ment required for a contest of this na- 
ture and it will be appreciated how en- 


' tirely inadequate the time available has 


been. 
Knowing the effort and stress which 
Lieutenant Williams has exerted for the 


| accomplishnfent of this project as prole 


ably no other one can, I fully appreciate 
what a keen disappointment it is to him 
to forego this opportunity of affording 
the United States representation in this 
year’s Schneider Cup race. 

I, too, most keenly regret it for I 
know that no time or effort has been 
spared by this tireless and zealous young 
naval officer. 

In previous years, since the United 
States has been contesting for the 
Schneider Cup, it has been a competition 
between Government effort on the part 
of the United States and the activity of 
manufacturers of foreign countries, in 
some cases partially backed by Govern- 
ment interest. This year is the first time 
that an individual has undertaken and 
obtained private backing for such an 
entry. 

Lieutenant Williams, trying to beat 
time, has been beaten by time in this 
instance. He is now determined, how- 
ever, to attack time again and, going 
back to his original program of recap- 
turing for the United States the greatle 
coveted world’s records for speed, wih, 
it is hoped, bring fresh aeronautica} 
laurels to this country. 
to engage in the exchange of parcel post 
packages. 

In view of the above the office of 
Mrizig should be inserted between “Abe 
bou” and “Qued-Zeni” under the ‘sube 
heading “Western Morocco” on page 342 

of the annual Postal Guide for 1927, 


‘¥ 


« 





